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NOTES ON THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ADJECTIVE IN TAMIL 


M. Andronov, Moscow 


No other problem of the Tamil grammar has probably called 
forth such an amount of contradiction and dispute among linguists as 
that of the nature of Ше adjective. Doubts were expressed not only 
in regard to formal boundaries and morphological features of this 
class of words, but even in regard to its existence аз a separate part of 
speech in general. 


The latter view, though улок and doubtful in the eyes of 
those who have limited themselves to the study of Modern Tamil 
alone, may become justified when one turns to facts of Classical Tamil: 
in any case the classical Tamil grammars. *Tolkàppiyam" and 
‘‘Nannul’’ do not enumerate the adjective among separate parts of 
speech in the language of that period. 


It is true that in the modern language the situation is different. 
However, this fact does not prevent some students of Tamil grammar 
from denying the existence of adjectives in the modern language too 
(which is probably the result of the influence of the classical tradition). 
Here belong G. U. Popel, Arumukanavalar?, J. Bloch3, Т.Р. 
Meenakshisundaran4, А. M. Mervart5 and others. 


An opposite tendency to transfer norms of the modern 
language on the grammar of Classical Tamil is found in the views of 
another group of linguists who made an attempt to postulate the 
existence of the adjective as a separate part of speech not only in 
Modern. Tamil but (in defiance of **Tolkappiyam" and *'Nannül") in 
the classical language as well. This point of view is most clearly 
expressed іп a number of papers and reviews by T. Burrow®, 
A. Master?, and K. Zvelebil®. It is also adhered to in T. Burrow 
and M. B. Emeneau’s “Dravidian Etymological Dictionary” 9. 


Finally, even those who describe the adjectives of Modern Tami] 
are not united in the enumeration of forms to be included into this 
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part of speech. The only form that has raised no objections so far is 
the adjective in -а. Аз P. Jothimutthu says, “generally adjectives in 
Tamil end in a"19. Other authors agree with this and follow 
A. Arden in saying that “Tamil adjectives are indeclinable and are 
always prefixed to the noun which they qualify; as nalla kutiraikalukku. 


‘to good horses"! !. 


The study of the distribution of forms in -a proves that in the 
modern language they actually constitute a separate class of unbound 
words. These words do not vary and freely function as prepositive 
attributes irrespective of the form of a following word. This is quite 
sufficient for rejecting - as far as the modern language is concerned - 
the view advocated by С. О. Pope and J. Bloch and for Ше 
recognition of such forms as a class ofseparate words known as the 


adjective. 


Let us examine now if other forms of the attribute, not 
infrequently included into the adjective, can meet these demands. 
To start with, one must drop from this list constructions of substan- 
tives (and other nouns) with participles (àna *which became', ulla 
‘which comprises, includes’, mikka ‘which abounded’, etc.) as well as 
crude nominal bases:1? the first must be excluded as phrases formed 
of two separate words that belong to different parts of speech (е. г. 
palam -àna ‘strong’, ‘which became something strong’, cakti-y-ulla 
‘mighty’, which contains strength’), the second, as elements of 
composite words, i. e. as segments of speech that are shorter than 
words and therefore not liable to classification into parts of speech in 
isolation from composite words they form an element of (e. g. mara- 
p-petti “а wooden Бох”, tottattu-k-katavu “а garden gate"). 


There are no more grounds to regard as separate words such 
bound morphemes as peru-/perum-/pér- ‘big’, pacu-/pacum-/pac-/ 
pacc-/paim- 'green', etc.1?, which are also segments of speech B 
than the word. Their bound character is evident from the interrelation 
existing between the specific form of any particular morpheme and 
the nature of the initial sound of the following word: thus, peru- is 
used before sonants, perum-, before noise consonants për- before 
vowels and some sonants (е. g. peru-vila “Бір price” еее si ‘great 
sinner’, pér-utavi ‘great help’), etc.24 | Ж 


e Kia character of these morphemes, whose distribution is 
E < S жога norms of the Tamil language, was first 
B пн chi who stressed that “а these forms cannot be 
paradigmati у used with all the nouns"!5, Не underlined their 

g с irregularity and emphasized that some "adjectives" may 
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be formed in each of the described ways, whereas other - only іп a 
few of them. Following “Nannül” С. Beschi points out that here 
“по rules can be given and we must observe the practice of ancient 
угйетв” 16. 


When such forms end in noise consonants, е. g., рас-/ рас(с)- 
‘green’, cit-/cit (t)- ‘small’, net (t)- ‘long’, their bound character can 
be seen particularly well: according to the rules of the Tamil phonetics 
(cf, sutras 69, 70, 78 іп “Ezuttatikaram’’ of Tolkappiyanar), free 
words in Tamil may end only in vowels and sonants1 7. 


As only words may be classified into parts of speech rather 
than their parts — roots and other morphemes, the problem of the 
part of speech to which forms like ciru-/cirum-/cir-/cirr- belong 
may not even be posed: they belong to no part of speech whatever. 


Like nominal bases of the type mara- in mara-p-petti ‘a wooden 
box’, the forms under study are an element of a composite word. 
That is why, as С. Beschi! 8 rightly notes, they are generally written 
in one word with the second component and are not given in dictiona- 
ries as separate items. 


All these remarks lead us to the conclusion that the point of 
view advocated by T. Burrow,19 A. Master 29 and K. Zvelebil 21 
are based on the recognition of bound morphemes as separate 
words cannot be accepted in modern linguistics, while their criticism 
of F. Kittel, J. Bloch, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai and others cannot be 
considered valid. 


The last in the list of forms sometimes erroneously reckoned 
among adjectives stand peculiar personal nouns of Classical Tamil 
generally termed vinaikkurippu in Tamil grammatical literature or 
appellative nouns, conjugated nouns, noms pronominalisés, in 
European Dravidology. 


Like substantives personal nouns distinguish the gender, number 
and case, but unlike them personal nouns posses, the category of 
person. Primary personal nouns are formed with personal suffixes 
directly from nominal bases, whereas derivative personal nouns are 
formed from fully formed substantives (and other nouns); cf; e. g., 
nallén ‘good Г, ‘I who am good’, pentirem ‘womanlike we’, ‘we who 
resemble women’ (with pentir ‘women’, pentu ‘woman’), etc.23 


The classical Tamil grammars regarded personal nouns as a 
subclass of verbs (probably because of their frequent use in the 
role of the predicate). C. Beschi suggested that they should be 
regarded as a separate part of speech, the appellative noun (probably 
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because of their frequent use in this function too). Afterwards, 
H. Beythan,22 and later T. Burrow 24 and K. Zvelebil 25 tried to 
interpret them as а special indeclinable predicative form of the 
adjective, which, as some of them maintained, was no nominal part 
of speech at 2126. Thus е. g., K. Zvelebil described adjectives as - 
“words which cannot be inflected for case, but may be, nevertheless, 
inflected for person, number and gender...... , cf. nallém: паПог: 
nallavan: nallaval’’27. “Thus it is clear, he concludes, that they 


cannot be regarded as пошп5”28. 


_ [t is necessary to emphasize, however, that the allegation that 
personal nouns are not declined for cases and are used exclusively 
as predicates does not conform to Ғасіѕ.29 In classical Tamil texts 
one can find a good number of instances when personal nouns of 
any person are used in oblique cases with respective syntactical 
functions: Cf, e. g., Periyané ciriyénai atkonta peykalarkil...... 
(Tiruvac., 5, 18) ‘О Great Lord, beneath thy feet that fascinated 
me who am so paltry...’, Citaittal vallaiyal netuntakai... (Puram, 37) 
‘O glorious king, let everything be destroyed by thee who art so 
mighty...’, Nallalotu nayappura .. (Tiruvac., 5, 12) *Having fallen in 
love with her who is so good .....’, Ciriyen pavam tirppavane...... 
(Tiruvac., 6, 7) ‘O Siva, thou wilt stop my earthly births...’ 30. 


However, this is not even the point, irrespective of their 
capability to be declined personal nouns cannot be regarded as 
inflectional forms of the adjective (or other nouns), since their 
connection is purely derivative?1, As noted still by Academician 
F. F. Fortunatov, “inflectional forms are only those forms of - 
complete separate words which express difference in relations between 
one objects of thought and other objects of thought in the sentence” 32. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to compare such words as nalla ‘good’ and 
nallan ‘a good man’ or пау ‘a dog’ and nayén ‘doglike P іп order to 
note that these are not inflectional forms of one word, but different 
words of distinct lexical meaning, 1. е. words denoting different 
“objects of thought”. Thus, e. g., the word nay denotes an animal 
whereas the word nayén denotes a person, the word nalla denotes a 
quality irrespective of any person or object that may possess it, where- 
as the word nallan denotes a man and is objective in its mon etc. 


I In addition, adjectives like nalla ‘good’, репуа ‘big’, ciriya 

mall’, etc., are used in the modern language, whereas forms like 
ед ‘good Г, periyay ‘big thou’, ciriyán ‘small he’, ‘a small тап» 
are met with only in the classical language and, for this reason al А 
cannot belong to the same paradigmatic class. , alone, 
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To sum up, the only form of the adjective in Tamil is that 
found in words like nalla, periya, etc. 


The origin and primary nature of such forms, which. obtained 
the status of the adjective only in Modern Tamil, will become clear 
from their comparison with the paradigm of the respective personal 
nouns of Classical Tamil; cf., e. g. 


Singular Plural ` 
Ist Person nallén ‘good Г nallém ‘good we’: 
2nd Person nallay ‘good thou’ nallir ‘good you’ 
го Masc. nallan ‘a good man’ < ; s 
3rd Person Fem. пайа! ‘a good woman’ | nallàr “good persons 
Neu. nanru ‘a good thing’ nalla ‘good things’ 


In Classical Tamil forms of the Nominative case like nalla (as 
well as forms of other persons) would be used both in the substantival 
and attributive functions; cf., e. g., nalla illa vàkupaval...... (Puram, 7) 
‘because? there are no? good things?’ (nalla in the substantival 
function), oppuravin nalla pira... (Tirukkural, 213) *other things? 
as good? as philanthropy?’ (nalla in the attributive function), etc.3 3 


In the modern language personal nouns of the first and second 
persons got out of use (a few of them like atiyen ‘I am your obedient 
servant’, tevarir ‘your worship’, anputaiyir ‘dear sir” remain in use as 
stock phrases). Personal nouns of the third person have been retained 
by the modern language, but following the loss of their personal 
characteristics (since their opposition with personal nouns of other 
persons disappeard) they ceased to be a separate part of speech and 
turned into one of derivation classes of substantives. 


Neuter personal nouns of the third person plural, like nalla, 
ciriya, periya, etc., have lost in the modern language their capability of 
being used in the substantival function. They lost their original cate- 
gories of person, gender and number and developed capability of being 
used as indeclinable attributes to other nouns, without distinguishing 
number or gender? 4, 


In conclusion it is necessary to stress that at least two historic 
forms of Tamil, classical and modern, should be distinguished when 
the problem of the adjective is under study. As regards Classical 
Tamil, it is necessary to agree with Tolkappiyanar and Pavananti who 
did not establish the adjective as a separate part of speech35. As far 
as Modern Tamil is concerned, the existence of the adjective is a 
fact:*9 objections must be raised to the erroneous extention of this 
part of speech by including nominal bases and other morphemes that 


are not independent words. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. “In Tamil there are no adjectives, strictly so called" (G: D. 
Pope, A handbook of the ordinary dialect of the Tamil language, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 105). 


2. Arumukanavalar, llakkanaccurukkam, Cennai, 1957. 


3. “Tl n'y a pas d'adjectifs proprement dits en dravidien™ 
(J. Bloch, Structure grammaticale des longues dravidiennes Paris, 
1946, p. 32). 


4. T. P. Meenakshisundaran, A History of Tamil language, 
Роопа 1965, рр. 46-47; T. P. Meenakshisundaran, Tamil, New Delhi 
1967, pp. 8-9. 


5. А, M. Мегуагі, Grammatika tamiljskogo razgovornogo 
yazyka, Leningrad, 1929, p. 55. 


6. T. Burrow, Review of Structure grammaticale des langues 
dravidiennes par Jules Bloch, BSOAS. 12, 1, 1947, pp. 254-255. 


7. A. Master, Review of Structure grammaticale des langues 
dravidiennes par Jules Bloch, JRAS, 1949, 1-2, p. 107. 


8. K. Zvelebil, Review of M. Andronov’s Tamil language, Аг. 
Or., 29, 1961, рр. 705-706; K. Zvelebil, More about adverbs and 
adjectives in Tamil, TC, 9, 3, 1961, pp. 286-287. 


9. T. Burrow and M. В. Emeneau, A Dravidian etymological 
dictionary, Oxford, 1961-1968. Cf. our review in “Peoples of Aisa 
and Africa’’, 1964, No. 5, p. 201. 


10. P. Jothimuthu, A guide to Tamil, Madras, 1956, p. 47. 


1. A. Arden, A progressive grammar of the Tamil language, 
Madras, 1954, p. 108. Cf. also P. Meile, Introduction au tamoul, 
Paris, 1945, pp. 180-181; H. Beythan, Praktische Grammatic der 
Tamil sprache, Leipzig, 1943, S. 131; S. Agesthialingom, A genera- 
tive grammar of Tamil, Annamalainagar, 1965, pp. 152-153, 


12, H. Beythan, ibid., SS. 133-134; A. Arden, ibid., pp. 109. 
110; M. Shanmugam Pillai, Spoken Tamil, Pt 1, Аппатаіаіпараг, 
1965, рр. 152-153. 


13. С. Веѕсһі, А grammar of the high dialect of the Tamil 
language, Madras, 1828, рр. 33; H. Beythan, ibid., SS. 131-133. 


14. Неге cir-/cir-, рас-/рас-, për-/per- аге two forms, long and 
short, of one and the same base (cf. Bh. Krishnamurti, The history of 
vowel-length in Telugu verbal bases, JAOS, 75, 1955). -u 


gu v ) - in ciru- 
раси-, peru- is a derivative suffix, -m- іп cirum-, pacum- à 
n » 


perum- is 
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a connective consonant (a euphonic increment). Double consonant, 
in cirr-, pacc-, etc., are due to the operation of sandhi (a short closed 
syllable before a vowel). Finally, -m- in paim- isa euphonic increment‘ 
while pai- is an archaic form of the base, with -c- [-8-] < -i- [-y-], 
like іп uciru < uyir ‘breath’, ocar- < uyar- ‘to rise’, pacanka 
< paiyankal ‘children’ (cf. М. Andronov, Colloquial Tamil and its 
dialects, Moscow, 1962, p. 17). 


15. С. Beschi, ibid., p. 34. 
16. Ibid 


17. Сіг-/сіг-, etc., cannot be regarded as forms that lost their 
final -u- before a vowel of the following word: in forms like ciru- 
(with a short vowel in the root) -u- is not liable to elision and in forms 
like cig- it is not to be used at all. Cf. also M. Апдгопоу, Dravidian 
languages, Moscow, 1970, p. 83. 


18. C. Beschi, lbid., p. 34. 


19. Cf.: “Ав far as the ancient form of the South Dravidian is 
concerned the non-recognition of the adjective asa separate part of 
speech is mistaken. In early Tamil and Kanarese, for. instance, 
adjectives are both numerous and clearly distinguished morphologically 
from the noun. The difference is that they cannot take the case- 
terminations proper, that is to say, they cannot be used as abstract 
nouns: Та. peru means ‘great’ and perumai means ‘greatness’, and 
the distinction is quite clear. It is necessary to insist оп this, since 
Ше non-recognition of the adjective has had some unfortunate practi- 
cal consequences. Kittel, in his Kanarese dictionary translates all his 
adjectives as abstract nouns, which is incorrect, as well as being a 
round-about and clumsy way of expounding the language. The Tamil 
Lexicon does even worse, and omits systematically the whole category 
of adjectives, so that the reader looks in vain for some of the 
commonest words in the language. This is largely because іп the 
modern languages the adjective has tended to be eliminated, but in 
older languages adjectives are common and easily distinguished from 
other parts of speech” (T. Burrow, ibid., pp. 254-255). 


20. Cf.: *The English reader will be puzzled by the statement 
that Dravidian has no adjectives. In spite of Kittel (who was a 
German), English Grammatical theory admits of Dravidian adjectives 
and Dravidian grammar distinguishes them from nouns" (A Master, 
ibid., p. 107). 

21. According to K. Zvelebil, the adjectives proper look like 
“Реги, ciru, aru” (K. Zvelebil, Review of M. Andronov's Tamil 
language, p. 706.) 


y 
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22. For more detail cf. M. Andronov, A standard grammar of 
modern and classical Tamil, Madras, 1969, pp. 122-124. | 


23. H. Beythan, ibid., SS. 134-135. 


24. “Тһе addition of pronominal terminations is common to 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs" (T. Burrow, ibid., p. 255) 

25. К. Zvelebil, More about adverbs and adjectives in Tamil, 
pp. 286-287. 

26. “Tamil adjectives are not even nouns” (K. Zvelebil, ibid. 
p. 286). 

27.14 K.Zvelebil; ibid., p. 282; 

28. Ibid 

29. This erroneous idea is most probably borrowed by T. Burrow 
and К. Zvelebil from C. Beschi, (cf. С. Beschi, ibid., p. 28). 
G. U. Pope however, corrected C. Beschi’s mistake in his grammar 
written in Tamil : there he especially pointed out that personal nouns 
“take suffixes of case, person, number and gender" (G. U. Pope, А 
larger grammar of the Tamil language in both its dialects, Madras, 
1858, p. 77) and gave a paradigm of their declension. . 


30. For other examples see M. Andronov, A standard grammar 
of modern and classical Tamil, pp. 124-125. 


31. Cf. also C. Beschi who says: “So irregular, indeed, is the 
formation of appellatives, that it is impossible to fix it by any certain 
rules" (C. Beschi, ibid., p. 23). Я 


32. Е. Е. Fortunatov, Collected papers, Volume 1, Moscow, 
1956, p. 155. 


33. Тһе Tamil grammatical school regards neuter personal nouns 
of the third person plural in the substantival function as vinaikkurippu 
and in the attributive function, as participles (cf. llampüranam. 
Cénavaraiyam and other medieval commentaries; also P. S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, Tolkappiyam-Collatikaram, ^ Annamalainagar, 
1945, pp. 93-94; T. P. Meenakshisundaram, A history of Tamil langu- 
age, p. 86). This, however, can have no grounds, as the described 
forms do not differ functionally from other personal nouns, Which 
nevertheless, are never divided in this way. Besides, the existence of 
participles in the system of personal nouns is hardly possible, as the 
latter lack verbal properties, particularly modality. 


Similarly, there are no grounds for regarding derivative neuter 
personal nouns of the third person plural in the attributive function 
as a peculiar form of the Plural Genitive in -а, which is Said to be 
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used only before а qualified word in plural (cf. “Nannül”, 300: 
“Aran ... panmaik kavvu murupam” ‘A is a suffix of the Genitive 
Plural...’). Firstly, such a treatment disturbs the consistency in the 
description of the Tamil grammatical system, tearing off one inflectional 
form from the rest of the paradigm. Secondly, it is incorrect in 
essence, as the suffix -a frequently expresses no meaning of the Genitive 
case; cf., сеуіуа veruvai (Ainkurunüru, 335) ‘(red-) eared eagles’ (with 
cevi ‘ear’), kaniya valam (ibid., 303) ‘fruit-bearing banyans’ (with kani 
‘fruit’), kantal véliya ur (Narrinai, 74) ‘villages with fences made of 
kantal’ (with véli ‘fence’), etc. (see also P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
ibid., p. 93; R. Caldwell, A comparative grammar of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian family of languages, 3rd ed., London, 1913, pp. 248, 298). 


On the contrary, our interpretation explains not only the 
semantics of such forms (e. g., ceviya ‘those which possess ears’, kaniya 
‘those which possess fruits’, véliya ‘those which possess fences’), but 
also the meaning of plurality that they impart to the qualified word. 


34. That is why, in particular, K. Zvelebil makes a mistake when 
he says that “such adjectives as periya, ciriya, ariya, paciya ... had 
never the status of nouns in Tamil’? (K. Zvelebil, Review of 
M. Andronov’s Tamil language, p. 706). 


35. Therefore an attempt to establish the adjective (understood 
as forms of the nalla type in the attributive function) in Classical 
Tamil itself (cf. V. I. Subramoniam, Index of PuRanaanuuRu, Trivan- 
drum, 1962, p. IV) is hardly acceptable: in the classical language these 
forms retained their agreement in person, number and gender with 
words they qualify and, thus, did not yet cease to be personal nouns. 


36. Itis remarkable that the historic development of personal 
nouns in -a (like nalla) and their transformation into adjectives finds 
its analogy іп a similar development of participles in -a, which 
originally also could be used in two functions, the substantival (as 
neuter participial nouns of the third person plural) and attributive 
“(ав pure participles). 


Paper submitted in the Seminar on Dravidian Linguistics Ш. 
Annamalai Nagar, 1971. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


TWO MALAYALAM PHONEMES 


т, У. Ramaswami Аіуаг 


І 


Тһе “spread-contact” dental! nasal and the ‘“‘point-contact’” 
alveolar nasal are two different phonemes in Malayalam and іп Old 
Tamil. Modern Tamil (both when it is spoken and when old texts 
are read) does not have this phonemic difference, since the value 
given for the sound is (except in the group ‘nd where the ‘‘spread- 
contact" value is preserved for the nasal on account of the d follo- 
wing) that of * point contact" alveolar n, though correct writing 
distinguishes the symbols for ’n and n. In Kannada and in Telugu, 
neither the linguistic tradition nor the modern colloquial evaluation 
recognizes any such phonemic difference; and in both these langua- 
ges the value given for what is called the dantya n is that of a 
*point-contact" pre-alveolar or alveolar, except in the groups “at 
‘nth, та, 'ndh where the ^n may be regarded as a subsidiary member 
of the phoneme n. Among non-literary Dravidian speeches, Тип 
(spoken in-its native habitat, viz., South Canara) resembles іп this 
respect Kannada and Telugu. Nor does any of the other non-literary 
Dravidian speeches evidence the phonemic difference, so far as one 
can judge from the available accounts of the sounds of these speeches, 


II 


The “‘spread-contact’’ dental of Malayalam is produced by the 
spreading of the tip of the tongue (and the portion of the blade 
immediately behind the tip) on the upper teeth and the roots of the 
teeth (Fig T): 

The ‘“‘point-contact”’ n is produced by the contact of a consider- 
ably reduced area of the tip or the blade of the tongue on the alveolar 
region. (Fig. 2). š 

The fundamental difference between ‘n and n both in phonation 
and in acoustic appeal is due to the “зргеад-соптас?” phonation 
of the former and the considerably reduced area of occlusion in 
the production of the latter. 
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Thus in the sound-stock of Malayalam there аге two distinct 
series of homorganic sounds:— 

1. The “spread-contact” plosives # (voiceless), d (voiced) and 
the “‘spread-contact”’ ' (homorganic with г and а). 

2. The *point-contact"" stops t (voiceless), d (voiced) and the 
corresponding nasal n. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
“бргеад-соптас?” denti-alveolar **Point-contact'" alveolar. 


III 


The following pairs of words would illustrate the phonemic 
difference between the sounds under reference. 


MALAYALAM 
ta/n/ne *even by (or after) having given'. 
tanné ‘alone’, ‘even self”. 
e/n'ne *even thus', *even so', etc. 
enne “те” (accusative, with final vowel lengthened on account 
of semantic emphasis) 
e/n'/nàl ‘but’, etc. 
еппа! ‘by me’. 
mu/n/nal ‘three days’. 
munnal ‘chief person’. 
ti’n’nan (Old Mal.) ‘he ate’. 
tinnan ‘for eating’. 
ma/n/nan (from IA manda) ‘dull-witted fellow’. 
mannan ‘ruler’, ‘king’ 


та ппуат (from ОТА mandya) 'sluggishness' 
mannyam (from ОТА manya) ‘land exempt from tax, given as a 
mark of honour’. 
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OLD TAMIL 
а'п'пау ‘that dog’. 
annay 
e/n'nilam *which land'. 
ennilam *my land'. 


Though doubled or long sounds alone are involved here, 086 
cannot refuse to give recognition to the phonemic difference, since 1t 15 
the difference in the phonation of the sounds concerned that determines 
the meaning. 

Again, it may be noted that the phonemic difference is revealed 
in forms affected by sandhi (external and internal). Within the so- 
called “pure” bases, verbal and nominal, the sounds п and n occur 
(in Old Tam. and in Mal.) only in clearly marked-off contexts. In Old 
Tam., п occurs in initial positions, as an absolute final in two old 
words poru'n and veri'n, and medially in the group ‘nd; while n occurs 
as an absolute final, medially as a short and adoubled or long sound, 
and in the group nd, .In Mal., owing to the evolution of forms, there 
ате a few variations: poru'n and veri'n of Old Tam. are non-existent; 
the old groups nd and ‘nd changed to "пп. Apart from these 
variations, the rules of Old Tamil regarding the contexts in which “q 
and n occur, hold good for Mal. also. 


IV 
1. Tolkappiyam the Old Tam. grammar, marks off the difference 
between ‘и and n in unequivocal terms: — 

anna'nanniya раптидаптагийе та пишрага пди meyyuravotta- 
t-tàm inidu pitakkum ta-gàra 'na-gàram. (Tolkàppiyam, Eluttadi- 
gàram, 93). 

"When the terminal portion of the tongue, after being spread 
out, comes in full contact with the upper portion of the (upper) teeth 
adjoining the annam?, the sounds г and ‘и are produced." 

anari 'nuüi'nà-v-annamotta rahkanahkanay irandum pirakkum. 
(Tol. El, 94) 

"When the terminal portion of the tongue is raised and made to 
touch the аппат, then t (r) and n are produced." 


The expression "па nuni para'ndu in the description of ‘n makes 
the chief difference between the two sounds sufficiently clear. 
2, Colloquial forms in Middle Tam. inscriptions show indiscri 
minate interchange of “n and п:- : 
(ü) “n instead of the correct n in instances. like the following: 


vaniga'n and kērala'n [SIT, I, p. 90], ippo'n and eludi'nàn г; 
1167, e'n makkal [ib., I, p. 113], etc. : p 
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(ii) n instead of the correct 'n:-nalulakku [ib., І, р. 113], inda 
[ib., I, p. 92], i'nnàyanàr [ib., I, p. 92]; etc. 


So numerous are the instances of such a “confused”? mixing-up 
of ^n and n in the Middle Tam. colloquial forms that one can safely 
infer that in the colloquials the difference between the two sounds had 
beeome obliterated. In literary writings, however, the traditional 
differentiation of symbols has always been kept up. 


2. On the other hand, in Malayalam, though the Arya eluttu 
used only one symbol for denoting /nand n, the difference in the 
sound-values was never lost sight of. 


3. The old commentary in the fourteenth-century grammar 
Lilatilakam gives accurate descriptions of the two sounds and 
emphasises what in modern linguistic terminology may be called the 
phonemic differenee between them: – 

Bhàsáàyaàmimàvarthabhedakau, yatha “Капса  'nàvil" “кап 
kanavil’’3 ityádi...tasmàd bhasayam anayorarthabhédassiddhah. 

Sthanabhédopyasti-‘nakarasya dantah sthanam--karanam tu 
jihvaya vistarah-nakarasya mirdha-tatra jihvagrasyOnnatih-samskrté 
etam bhédamaprayojakikrtya dantasahitanasikabhavatvamévoktam. 

athahsthitamétadarthabhédavasaya4lla-layoriva 'na-nayorbhasà- 
yam bhedostiti. 

V 


The evaluation of Sanskrit n in Tamil 
To-day, Sanskrit z is everywhere given the value ofthe *'point- 
contact” alveolar n of Tamil in the Tamil country, when Sanskrit 
texts are read or when Sanskrit words are used:- namaskàra, nàma, 
niyama, svapna, yatna, vighna, апуа, иптеза, anvaya, ргарпой, etc. 


Old Tam. adaptations of Sanskrit words generally show (in the 
Mss. now available) the symbol for 'n when the sound occurs initially 
or in the group 'nd, and the symbol for n when the Sanskrit sound 
occurs in other positions. In other words, the Dravidian principle of 
the occurrence of ‘n and n has been followed in the adaptation of 
Sanskrit л. 

The n of Sanskrit words used in Middle Tam inscriptions^ is 
represented more or less in the same way as in Old Tamil when Tamil 
characters or vatteluttu symbols are used. 


When, however, the granthaksara script is used’ (for reproduc- 
ing Sanskrit forms and passages containing sounds for which there are 
no symbols in Tamil script and in vatteluttu), the only symbol for n 
which the granthaksara script has and which in shape is the same as 
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that used: for Тат. “nis employed in all positions to represent 


Sanskrit л. 
VI 
The evaluation of Skt. n in Kérala. pd 
Though a few divergences exist here, the general LEA. 
guiding (he differentiation of the two values are (as shown sm 
fundamentally those regulating the occurrence of/n and nin 


Tamil. sz p 
1. The value of a “spread-contact” "n is given to Skt. n in the 
following contexts:— š а ES 
© (i) in the initial positions, as in /пагауапа, 'niyama, niti, 
‘namaskara, etc.; | | 
(ii) іп the: groups "nt, ‘nth, ’nd, mah, as in атпа, gra'ntha, 
‘ni’‘nda, атаһа, etc.; Е 
(iii) іп all consonant groups in which л forms the second 
member (of the group): gh’n, рп, Үп, p'n, ш/п, $/n, s/n. as in vigh/na, 
таспа; yat’na, зуар па, ‘nim’na; рга8 па, s/néha etc.; | 
(iv) in instances involving "composition" or *compounding," 
in which the second constituents are felt as “separate entities”: | 
(a) all compounds of words and forms іп which the second. 
member has initial n, as in $ri/nivàsa; T 
(b) compounds in which the final-d of the first constituent 
meets the n- of the second constituent, as in ta'n'nayana (tad + ‘nayana) 
where the value "пп is given for the sandhi-produced group; 
| (с) іп prefixal “composition” those instances іп which the. 
second members (containing initial n) are felt as separate entities) as іп. 
upa'nayana, anu'nàsika, а пауапа, dur’nimitta, еіс.; 
_ (d) non-compounds іп whicha is followed by words with 
inital n-, as in a’niti, a’nitya, but not when an- is followed by the 


initial vowel of the following word, as in anavasya, anadi, anadi, 
anavadhi, etc. | | | 


| 2, The value of a “рош-соптас?” alveolar nis given to Skt. по 
in the following contexts:— 
; | (i) ‘n:internal medial positions whether the sound is short ог 
ong, as in dà e j i i 
1g, зр дапа, anéka, janana, manusya, anna, chinna; bhinna etc.; 
(п) in final positions, as in rajan, balavàn, etc.; 
(їп) іп sroups:ny, nv, nm in wh 


i ) ich n is the first member, пуйуа, 
апуауа, anya, anvésana, иптада, etc,; 


(iv) іп those instances (involving ргебха! composition”) іп: 
which the second members (containing initial п-) а 


re. not “Ғе” аз 
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separate entities, as іп уіпа5а, sannaha, unnati,. МАНАК, sannaddha, 
sannipata, ana пда; 

Lilatilakam adverts to some of са peculiarities of the Kerala 
evaluations of Skt. n through a Skt. couplet cited in the алыу 
on Sutra 7 of the second Silpa of the work:— : 


nakarasya nakaratvam nakaréna yutasya ca halanyéna ушат 
tadvat padadau ca sthitam vina. 


Though this couplet does not envisage all the pecularities 
pointed out above, it does indicate some of them. The commentary 
adds the following significant observations also in this connection: 


asya nyayasya colesu vyabhicaradarsanat,— a statement that 
goes: to show that these Kerala peculiarities were absent at that time. 
in the Tamil evaluation of Skt.. 


One may roughly state that wherever the Skt. n is initial oris — 
felt by the speech-consciousness as having the. value of an initial in a 
separate entity, the ‘‘spread-contact’’ “n is used; and in other contexts - 
(except іп ^nt, ‘nth, 'ndh and "nd, of course) the value of a *'point- . 
contact” alveolar is given. Analogy and phonetic. factors may also 
have played a prominent part in this process. of differentiation. 


The rules therefore ultimately resolve themselves into the 
fundamental principles guiding the evaluation of Skt. n in Old Tamil, . 
the variations being local (perhaps owing to the influence of the : 
Nambüdiris, the earliest Aryan settlers in Kerala and the earliest 
custodians Aryan learning in this part of India). 

Lilatilakam adverts to the fact that the peculiarities in the 
evaluation of Skt. п are in no way inherent in Skt. uccaranabhédastu . 
kakataliyah-évamvidhavyavaharamilaméva. 


ҮП : 
[ss i 


The phonemic difference? pointed out for Mal. and Old batty 
does not exist in Skt, or in any other stage of Indo-Aryan. 81 


The precise character of the production of ОТА n may have 
varied with different periods and different speech-areas. 


The Skt. grammatical treatises deal generally with the ta-varga ` 
as a homorganic group and (so far as Г know) not treated about the ` 
sound value of n separately. So far.as the point of articulation on the 
mouth-roof is concerned, while Panini describes the group as “dantya” 
some of the Pratisakhyas (Ко. Vēda Ртай5 and Taittiriaya Pratis). 
regard the group as dantamüliya". As for the portion of the tongue : 
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involved, the Тапипуа Prátx and the Sukla Yajuh Prius ең to the 
“jihvagra.” The Atharvaveda Pratis. uses the expresion “phvagram 
prastirnam `”. z ah е 
It is difficult to make out from descriptions whether and 
how far the varieties of phonation were of Ше *spread-contact 
dental type or of the “point-contact” alveolar type. 


The word **dantamüliya" is interpreted by Dr. S. K. CHATTERII 
as meaning “alveolar”, and he makes the following observations 
regarding the sound-values of the OIA ta-varga at p. 243 of his “Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language":— “t, th, d, dh, according 
to the evidence of the Pratisakhyas, were *dantamüliva' or alveolar 
sounds (like z or d of English) and not interdental (like the Italian 
sounds) which they are now. n, / have always retained their alveolar 
sounds." 


Prof. WACKERNAGEL, on the other hand, objects to the inter- 
pretation of the word “dantamiliya™ as *alveolar" (Altindische 
Grammatik, I: p. 177, 152):-...Же ai. Dentale, die nach R. Pr., 1, 19 
(45), T. Pr. 2, 38, an der Zahnwurzel (dantamüla-) gesprochen wurden, 
also postdentale Laute waren, Беше aber interdental gesprochen 
werden. Der  Ausdrück dantamüliya darf nicht auf alveolare 
Aussprache gedeutet werden, da R Pr., 1, 20 vartsya ‘alveolar’ im 
Gegensatz von dantamiliya braucht." It is difficult, however, to find 
out whether and to what'extent varise differed from dantamülia and 
similarlv rartsa itself from barsva. 


I may also observe here that mo inference* can be drawn 
regarding the actual sound-value of Skt. п (i.e. whether it was of the 
*spread-contact" dental type or of the “‘point-contact™ alveolar type) 
from the adoption in the south Indian granthaksara script of a symbol 
for Skt. n which corresponds (in shape) to the Tamil symbol for the 
"spread-contact" п, or from the statement of the grammar Nannül 
(sūtra 150)? that n (along with some other sounds) is peculiar to 


Tamil, while what is represented by the symbol for ‘п is common to 
Tamil and Sanskrit. 


_ Ido not think that the precise sound-value of n need have been 
envisaged here. Since the symbol for Tamil “n is associated with z. and 
since the Skt. has also a sound п in za-varga. the one has been likened 
to the other purely from the point of view of association; and since 
the **point-contact" alveolar n of Tamil is associated with the unique 


alveolar sto of Tami - : š сети? ss 
IE P amil this п has been differentiated as "unique" in 
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УШ 


пїп МЇА 


Hindi, Bengali, Gujeràti, Sindhi and Panjabi evaluate л as a 
point-contact pre-alveolar or alveolar. I have heard native speakers 
use only this value for n (except of course in the groups nt, nth, nd, 
and ndh,). Marathi, however, gives a *'spread-contact" dental value 
for n, which value is particularly conspicuous in stressed positions and 
in the phonation of long or doubled nn, though in medial unstressed 
positions and finally the value tends to be some-what that of a “light 
contact” type, 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The symbols used in this paper for the transliteration of 

unique Tam. - Mal. sounds are the following:- 

the **spread-contact'' dental nasal. 

the **point-contact'' alveolar nasal. 
d the **point-contact'' alveolar plosives, 

the palato-cerebral trill. 

the voiced retroflex continuant, 

the lip-normal back, closed vowel. 

is transliterated in this essay without any diacritic mark 
whatsoever, in illustrations or forms taken from languages in which 
there is no phonemic difference between 'л and n. 


= as Ss - 


2, Тһе word аппат іп Tamil grammars covers the entire region 
on the mouth-roof extending from the tooth-flesh to the soft palate. 


3. Modern phoneticians may not completely approve of these 
two illustrations as bringing out the phonemic difference in view of 
the fact that in actual utterance there are other differences also:- 

K'anga 'n'àvil ‘see in the tongue’; 
Кап ká'nàvil ‘see in the dream’; 

The first difference is that while in the former there is a 
subsidiary accent on the 4 of ‘navil, in the latter the subsidiary accent 
falls also оп the a of kanavil; further, while in the former the-g-of 
kanga is completely voiced, the k of kanavil in the latter is only 
partially voiced. 

4, The “confusion” between the symbols for n and ‘п, conse- 
quent upon the use of the **point-contact" alveolar value for all n - 
sounds (in the colloquials of Middle Tamil), also affects the spelling of 
the adaptations of Skt. words met with in these inscriptions, 
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5. Such a phonemic difference has also not been recorded for 
any Indo-European speech, though different varieties (classified 
according to the regions on the mouth-roof, and the portion of the 
tongue-blade involved in the contact) exist in. different European. 
languages today. JESPERSEN ( Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 34) has noted 
the following varieties: what he calls ‘post-dentals’, produced on the 
back surface of the upper teeth, occurring in most Romance languages 
and Slav speeches; varieties, occurring in French, in which one. variety 
is similar to that described above and the other is produced on the 
region covered by the teeth and the teeth-flesh; a slightly retracted 
sound occurring in North German and in Dutch, in which the region 
of articulation is exclusively the teeth-flesh; the English (and South 
German) alveolars; and Ше “cacuminals” appearing after ғ in Swedish 


words. 


As for the precise nature of the original Indo-European sound, 
while JESPERSEN suggests that “Man greift wohl nicht feil in der 
Annahme dass diese Aussprache (i. e. the very first variety mentioned 
above) in unserm ganzen Sprachstamm die ursprüngliche gewesen ist”, 
BRUGMANN ( Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik der YG.-Sprachen, p. 34) 
finds it difficult to make any suggestion in this direction, as could be 
inferred from his statement: “Іп den älteren Sprachen ist die genauere 
Bestimmung der dentalen Laute nach diesen drei Unterabteilungen 
(i. e., interdentals, post-dentals and alveolars) meist sehr schwierig." 


6. Nor do I attach any value to the view that the Матьйдігіз” 
evaluation of Skt. n in the west coast represents one genuine type of 
OIA pronounciation. 


27. Тһе N'annül sūtra runs thus :-ra-na-/a-e-ovvum uyirmeyyum 
uyiralaballà-c-càrbum tamil, pira ройиуё. 


It has to be noted that long before the time of "'Nannül, the 
difference in the sound-values of “a and n had become obliterated. 
What is contemplated here is only the symbolic differentiation between 
what is called ta'n'nagaram ‘the ‘n that goes along with ¢, and r (t) a 


t na-garam ‘the n that is associated with t (d), evaluated as r to-day 
when short and intervocal. 


Courtesy, New Indian Antiquary, Vol. Г No. 12 March 1939; 
pp. 716-723. | SES 
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REMARKS ON THE TREATMENT OF РОг 
Хо IN Kir UX AND МАТО 


Francis Ekka 


O. In the table of correspondences given in the preface to the 
Dravidian Etymological Dictionary and in Dravidian Languages 
(Andronov, 1970) PDr. *6 is stated to Бед in Кйгих and Malto.* 
Emeneau! also writes that PDr #0 represents a correspondence іп 
which all the languages except Toda have 6. Careful examination of 
the correspondences for PDr #6 in Kürux and Майо suggests, that it 
has no correspondence in Kürux, and that Malto has only one etymon 
whose б can be traced back to PDr. *o. 


1, This paper is intended to show from sources available in 
A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary and А Dravidian Etymologica] 
Dictionary: Supplement (henceforth DED and DEDS respectively) 
that majority of the Kürux-Malto entries with 6 are shared innova- 
tions, and іп the rest, excepting one Malto entry, Kürux-Malto o is 
development of PDr. vowels other than *o. 


2.0. The following observation pertinent to the problem may 
be noted. A few Кйгих cognates which are not entered іп DED and 
DEDS have also been included from the author's own field-note. 
Those are preceded by E іп parenthesis. Doubtful Kürux entries 
have been marked (?) which requires further verification. Malto o has 
been written as б for uniformity. 


2.1. There is no contrast between o and o in Kürux in the 
word final position?. Malto has no word final o: The word final o in 
the following Kürux entries іп DED may be due to over differentia- 
tion in recording. 


DED ] ajgo ‘in that direction’ 
308 ayo | ‘mother’ ; ingyo 
| ‘my mother’; 
tahgyo ‘his mother’ 
351 ijgo ‘in his direction’ 
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DED 673 eergo ‘a small mouse’ 
Е 780 ауо ‘excl. of pain’ 
2221383  khodró ‘hollow’ 
T 1560 Косб ‘mango stone” 
А 1667 kisg6 ‘yam’ 
К 2353 joro ‘leaking’ 
jo 1689 КойКо, konkro ‘curved’ 
5 2725 tuppalkhō ‘saliva’ 
Ж 3140 nollo fishing net 
5 3299 pendko, pendo ‘yellowish’ 
А 3449 реПо ‘girl’ 
T 3556 putbeló *white ants queen” 
E 3705 porco ‘half crooked’ 
5 3918 mokhàro “Маск” 
14 3994 binko ‘star’ 
E 4153 meddo, (Hahn)  *brain' 
meddo: () >» 
neddo (2) 2 
5 4228 еһб, eoda ‘how many’ 
eho, ekho, оһб, | 
okh6 “where precisely’ 
> 4371 benko ‘bent’ 
> 4562 (Hahn) bélo ‘queen of white ants’ 


One can possibly speculate that these words with o in the final 
position are recorded from a dialect different from that of the 
author?. This seems to be quite unlikely. Even if it were so, the 
Kürux біп this position is irrelevant to our problem since there is no 
corresponding word final ó in any other Dravidian language. 

2.2. Kürux o and ó contrast in the non-final position. How- 
ever in the author's speech the following Kürux cognates have o in 


the place of 6. All of them have been rewritten in parentheses replac- 
ing б by o. 


*to hide" 


DED 516 Kir. Оа nanna (olta nannà) 
ola (ola) ‘hiding place’ 
` 750 Кїї. ayoge (ayoge) “ехсі of pain” 
әз 1734 Kir. khorkhà (khorkha) “деер” 
Malt. qonde ‘deep’ 
Е: 1816 Kiar. khdcol (khocol) ‘bone’ 
Malt. qoculu ‘bone’ 
ad 1851 Kür. Кбпа (kornà) “о enter, go in’ 
$$ 3918 Kir. mokharé (mokharo) ‘black’ 
й 4215 Kir. тбікһа (mojkhà), 
mosga (mosga) ‘smoke’ 
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mojkhornà (mojkhornà) “emit flames'; 
Malt.moge ‘to smoke’; Br. mólh ‘smoke’ 
Here again, the Kürux entries with medial б might be suspected 
to have been recorded from a dialect, different from that of the 
author. Even if it were so, such 6 becomes irrelevant to our problem 


since there is no corresponding cognate with 6 in any of the SDr. or 
CDr. languages. 


2. The 6 of the following Kürux, Майо and Brahui entries 
cannot be traced back to *o, since there is no cognate in any of the 
SDr. or CDr. languages. 


DEDS 126 Kir. ora ‘bird’; (Hahn) Gre “а small bird’; Malt 
Ore ‘quail’ 

+ 333 Kir. Кӧтагкһа mann “а tree’; (Hahn) kom arkha 
‘a vegetable’; Malt. komo ‘a delicate vegetable 
obtained from the Kachnar tree’ 

Ы 585 Kir. nol ‘pumpkin’; Malt 1510 ‘gourd’ 

DED 868 Kir. орпа ‘to swim’; Ogrnà ‘to be swam across’. 
бота ‘ana ‘to make swim’; Malt. oge ‘to swim, float’ 

б 872 Kür. osà ‘mushroom’; Malt. osu ‘mushroom’ 

Ж 899 Kir. бг, Or ‘beginning, origin; Маи. ore. 
‘beginning end’; бтоіге ‘to end, finish’ 

» 1812 Kir, khokha ‘behind, afterwards’; 

Malt, абе ‘behind’, qoge ‘the back’ 

» 1817 Kir. khós ‘to pulverize by pounding vertically 
with a heavy instrument’; Malt. qose ‘to pound, 
smash’; Br. khoshking (loc. var) khdshing ‘to rub’ 
téne khoshking ‘to consort with, interfere with’4 

„ 1843 Kir. khoyna (khojjas) ‘to measure’; khoytàrnà 
‘to be measured’; Malt. qoye ‘to weigh, measure’; 
qoytre ‘to have anything measured’. 

„ 1859 Kir. kul ‘belly; stomach, womb’; Malt. Кой 
‘abdomen’; Br. khol ‘womb; offspring, entrails’; 
kholakhu, kholkhu ‘entrails, woof and warp’ 

3738 Kir; рок ‘ant (not white ant)’; Malt. роки ‘ant’ 
» 4214 Kir. mocnà ‘to cut’; Malt. тосе ‘to cut (as meat)’ 
„ 4221 Кйг. modhrna ‘to forget’; Malt. modhre id. 


24. Kürux and Malto біп the following set of entries cannot 
be traced back to PDr. *6 since other languages of both Ше SDr. and 
CDr. groups, have different correspondences. 

DED 283 Та. а, an ‘female of ox’; Ma. à, an ‘cow’; 
Ko. a. x ‘cow’; ka.a, ava ‘cow; Те. àvu ‘cow’ 
Кйг. бу ‘cow’; Malt. буп ‘cow, ox’ 
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DED 516 
РЕР 565 
DED 636 
DED $834 

(b) 
DED 851 
DED 1579 
DED 1689 
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Ta. un ‘to eat’; Ma. unnuka ‘to eat’ 

Ko. un ‘to drink’; To un ‘to drink’ 

Ka. un ‘to eat’; Kod. unn ‘to eat a meal’ 

Tu. unpini ‘to eat rice’; Te. (К) іші r (cattle) - 
to drink water’; Kol. un ‘to drink’; 

NK un ‘to drink’; Pa. un ‘to drink’ 

Са (011.) un (und) ‘to drink’, (S) un Чо eat’ Go. 
undana ‘to drink’. Kui unba ‘to drink’. Kuwi (F) 
ündali ‘to drink’. Kür. оппа (ondas) ‘to drink’ 


. Malt. one (ond) ‘to drink’, eat food’. Br. ? Kunning 


‘to eat, drink’ | 

Та. uru Чо burn’, Ко. игу (urc) ‘heat, sweat? 

То. uf (ut) ‘burns’ also DEDS 121. Те oliki ‘a 
funeral-pile'. Pa elhgam ‘blaze of fire’; olip (olit) 
‘to char, scorch’, Kür. ōlna ‘to be in fire’ also DED 
898 Kür. orna Чо be heated’, бгїа'апа ‘to warm, 
heat’ Malt. бгие ‘to make red hot’, Əthre ‘to 
become red hot’. 


Те (К) 09 (а) cu ‘to strip от. Kol (SR) udp ‘to 
undress’? Go urumana ‘to be scrapped’ Kui üg 
‘to be stripped off? Kir. orok ‘bark of Ше tree’, 
Malt. orku ‘bark’ drze ‘to peel? 


Ta. орго ‘the number one? Ma. onnu ‘one’ Ko. od 
‘one’. To wid ‘one’. Ka. ondu ‘one thing’. Kod. ondi 
‘one thing’. Tu. onji ‘one thing’. Te. ondu‘one thing’. 
Go. undi ‘one’. Konda. unri ‘one woman or thing’ 
Kür. on, ond ‘one whole', Əndkita “at one ите”. 
Malt. one ‘one (thing). 2 

Та. orukku (orukki) ‘to draw out’. Ko. ork (orky-) 
‘to embroider’. To, wirk (wirky-) id. Tu. nül-odu 
‘to spindle’. Te. oduku, vaduku ‘to spin (try. Kui 
Osa (051) “0 sew, weave’. Kür. біпа “to өріп” twist. 
Malt. dje ‘to twist’: бірге ‘to be twisted’. 

Ta. kir ‘to be abundant? Te (K) Kuru ‘to be 
abundant’ Kir khorna (khüryà) ‘to thrive, be 
Prosperous’ Malt. адге ‘to be enough, be much’, 
допте “о supply or provide for abundantly’. 


Ta. kokki ‘hook’. Ma. kokka ‘hook’. Ko. kok- 
(koky-) ‘to become very bent with age’, To. kwiky 
‘hook’. Ka. kooki, kokke ‘hook’. Kod. kodde ‘look. 
Tu. Кокке ‘a hook'— Te. kokki a hook’. Kol. gog- 
(gokt) ‘to bent over. NK. konki 'eurved Ное” 
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Ра. kokta ‘crooked’. Kui Койропі ‘crooked’. Kir 
khonghna (2) ‘to bend (tr)’ ref. pass. khonghrana (?) 
(E) kholkhrna ‘to bend one’s body’, konko, konkro 
‘shaped like a hook’, (E) kokro ‘curved’ Malt. 
допде, ‘to indent’, kokre ‘to stoop down’, kokro 
‘bent’. 


DED 4134 Ta. mitai ‘sack! Ma. mita ‘lead’. Ko. mut ‘bag of 


DED 2865 


grain’ То. mu'ty ‘full bag’. Ka. mute ‘bundle of 
grain’, Tu. motte ‘bundle’. Te. mita ‘bundle’ 
Pa. muta ‘leaf-basket’ Kuwi (Е) münta ‘bundle’ 
Kir mora ‘grain bale’, (E) mota, mutri ‘bundle’ 


Ta. totu ‘to touch’. Ma. totuka ‘to touch’. Ko. tory- 

(tord) ‘to put arms around’, To. twad ‘to be pollu- 
ted’, Ka. tulu/todu ‘to join’. Ko. tod ‘to touch’. 
Ko. tod ‘to touch’, Tu. tottuni ‘to embrace’. Те. 
tottu ‘to touch’. Pa. tod ‘to touch’. Ga (011.) 
toru id; (S) torru ‘rope’? Go torhànà ‘to sleep 
with’. Kūr torsgna, (E) torsna Чо touch with the 
foot. Май. tore ‘to string the bow’ Er, ібпіпр 
“о hold? 


2.5. Kürux-Malto o has correspondence for ó in Go, and 
Kui іп DED 1787; in Ma. in DED 4212 and іп Kui in DED 3136 


below, 


DED 1787 Та. koruntu "tender twig’ Ma. korunnu koruntu id. 


DED 4212 


To, kwiz ‘twig’ Koda ‘tenderness’ Tu. kore ‘weak’ 
Te. krotta ‘new’, Kol. kovve ‘young of bird or 
animal’. NK. kovve id. Pa. kor ‘very young’ Ga 
(oll) koral ‘son’s wife’ Ga(S) kodus (kode) ‘to 
sprout’ Go. kodd, ‘tender tip’, Когзапа, Кӧгѕапа 
‘to sprout’ Konda koro ‘son’ Kui koru ‘new shoot’ 
Kir. khor ‘leaf bud’, khorna (khtrya) to shoot 
out new leaves’ Malt qoro ‘infant’ дӧгосе ‘to 
sprout’. 


Ма. mokuka, montuka ‘to drink’. sip, moyika ‘to 


give to sip’; moval ‘a gulp’ Kür. mokhna ‘to eat 
(anything except cooked rice)’ pass or гей. mokhrna, 
mOokhta’ana ‘cause some one to eat’ Malt. moqe 
‘to eat’? Ма, màntu тапа) ‘to eat’ ‘drink’ also 
DED 4011 Ta. mukku ‘to eat’ mokku (mokki), 
mokkittin ‘to eat greedily in large mouthfuls’ Ka. 
mukku ‘to eat in a certain manner’. Tu. mukkuni 
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Чо swallow’ Te bokku ‘to eat greedily’. Kui muka 
(muki) Чо cast food into the mouth’. 


DED 3136 Ta. nutakku Чо wash' Tu nudiyuni, nidipini Kol. 
od Чо wash' o.dp Чо bathe (tr) NK or ‘to wash 
Pa, nod Чо wash’ Ga (011) nor ‘to wash’ (S) norr 
‘to wash’. Go. norāna ‘to wash’ Kuwi (S) norh'nai 
‘to wash’ Kur. nōrna id: nōrhrna ‘to wash опе 
self’, Malt. nore Чо wash’ anything’; nodre ‘to 
wash one’s hands and feet’. 


2.6. Kürux ó has correspondence for ë in Ko. in DED 
1560, in Ta. and Ma. in DED 1788; in Parji in DED 4055; in Go. 
in DEDS 339 and in Ko. Ka. Tu. Kui and Kuwi in DED 2917 below: 


DED 1560 Та, kücci ‘pulp of wood apple’. Ma. kunnu, kunni, 
kunnal ‘centre of a fruit'.? Ko. ko ‘g’ stone of 
olive, ? То kwig ‘seed inside fruit’. Tu. kunji, gunji 
‘the stalk in the midst of a jack fruit Kar. Кого 
(entered as Корб) ‘mango stone’ Go (Ма) соч 
‘stone of mango’, (Mu) gohi ‘pulp of fruit’. 


DED 1788 Та. kol ‘to buy’, kótal ‘buying’. Ma. Ко (imperative) 
kolka чо hold’. To kwil ‘to carry’ Kiar. khóndna 
‘to bring together’ also DED 1562 Ta. kütu ‘to come 
together’ Ma. kütuka ‘to come together’. Ko. Kur. 
‘to join’. To. Kur. ‘to join’. Ka. Кофи ‘to join’. 
Kod. kud ‘to pin with others’ Tu kudni ‘to join’, 
Те. Кофи ‘to meet’. Kol. (Kin) Kur pav ‘meeting of 
Ways’. Pa. Kufer ‘to assemble’ Kuwi (S) kuqi kinai 
‘to assemble’ Kür khóndna ‘together’. 


DED 4055 Та, mutalai. Ma. mutala. Ko. тоса! Ka. mosale, 
masale, Kod. mosale. Tu. mosale Te. modali Kol 
(Kin) moseli, Pa. móca. Konda (BB) módi, mudi. 
Кас (BB) Боса Malt. Босе ‘crocodile’. 

DEDS 399 Go (Tr) Кӛг ‘a sheaf in the field". (Voc 983). Kir 
КІСІ (?) ‘rice sheaf”. 

DED 2917 


Ta. tukai чо trample on’? Ко, to. t Чо beat slightly’ 
Ka. tōku чо beat’, Tu. torpuni id; tōku ‘collission’ 
Kui tóga ‘to kick’, Kuwi (Е) toiyali чо kick’. Kür 


tokna ‘to stamp violently with one foot Or with 
both feet’, 


Kürux tóknà has 
does not mean `to stam 
recorded in DED. 


been wrongly entered іп DED 2917 above. It 
Smp violently with опе foot Or both feet' as 
toKna actually refers to lifting of the foot or feet 
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relatively high while performing dances. In Кйгих dance patterns, 
the foot is normally raised between six inches to one foot high above 
the ground. This is referred to as nalna ‘to dance’. The kind of 
dance where foot is raised higher than this normal height is referred 
to as t0kna ‘to dance’. For instance Кйгих sentence e:n naldan means 
‘I dance foot raised of the normal height’, whereas e:n tokdan means 
4 dance (foot/feet raised higher than the normal height) The latter 
does not mean “I stamp violently with one foot or both feet". Since 
10kna refers to the lifting of foot, itis suggested that it should be 
conveniently entered in 


DED 2777 Та, tükku ‘to lift up’ n. height, dancing’ 

(a) Ma. tükkuku. *to expend' 
Ko. tu. g ‘to hang’ 
То. tu’x ‘to hang’ 
Ka, tügu ‘to lift up and swing’ 
tuku ‘moving up and down-or backwards and 
forwards’ — 
Kod tu’k ‘to Бано 
Tu. tükuni ‘to hang’ etc. 


2.7. Malto 6 has correspondence for б in Kuwi (S) in DED 
2879; in Ga. (S), ба (52); Go. (Bilaspur) and Ta. in DED 3709 and 
in Ta. Ko. Ka. Te. and Pa. in DED 3760 below. 


DED 2879 Ta. tontai ‘throat’. Ma. tonta ‘wind pipe,/ throat’. 
Ko. tod ‘throat’. Kod tonde id. Tu. donde ‘throat’. 
Malt. tonre ‘throat’ in DEDS 494 Go (Ma) todra 
‘neck’ Pe. totra id. Kuwi (Kar) totro, (S) totro 
‘throat’. 


DED 3709 Ta. poru ‘to join; unite’ Ga (S) porc to be found; 
Go (Bilaspur) pori near. Ta por ‘joining fast 
together’ Te. pontanamu ‘a happy conjugation of 
the stars’. Са (S?) porc ‘to be found’ Malt. pori 
‘the joints of a bamboo, cane or the fingers’. ) c IA) 
of. S630 of. Pkt. pora iiia Turner CDIAL no. 
8406. 

DED 3760 Ta. por “Фе disunited’. Ko ho’t ‘hollow in the 
trunk’ Ka por ‘to cleave’. Tu potte ‘hollow of a 
stalk or tree’. Te. proju, рӧси ‘to split into filaments’ 
Pa. por ‘to split’ Malt. рдуе ‘to open tear, gape’ 


3. The above mentioned observations make it clear that 
Кйгих and/or Malto б іп 2.5, 2.6 and 2.7 alone are significant to our 
problem. 
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21. Іп DED 1787 (2.5) we have Со. Korsana, korsàna ‘to 
sprout’; Kui Коги ‘new shoot’; Kir. khor ‘leaf bud’; khorna ‘to shoot 
out’; and Malt. адго ‘infant, qoroce ‘to sprout’. Since Go and 
Kui belong to the CDr. group and Kur and Malt. to the NDr. 
group, the 6 in these languages would probably be reconstituted as 
PCNDr. #0. Another alternative which seems to be more plausible 
is to treat Go, Kir and Malt. 6 as the development of PDr “о. 
This latter treatment is supported by the fact that we have instances 
where PDr *o <-*r > біп Go. Ки and Malt. (of DED 151, 1782, - 
1784 etc.) | 


Treatment of Kürux-Malto 6 of DED 4212 (2.5) is complicated 
due to, on the one hand, its uncertain correspondence for Ma. ó and 
on the other, due to the possibility of treating this entry in DED 4011. 
Among Ma. entries mókuka, топика Чо drink, sip’ moyika ‘to give 
to sip’ and moval ‘a gulp’ the latter three cannot be said to be the 
correspondences for Кйг., mokhna and Malt. moqe ‘to eat’, since 
otherwise we cannot account for the development of Kir. -kh- and 
Malt. -q-, both of which are the representation of PDr. *K. Thus 
Ma. mokuka alone can be the correspondence for Kir. тӧкһпа and 
Malt. moge Чо eat’. It may however be noted that its very existence 
in Ma. has to be verified since the author's Malayalee friends have not 
accepted it as a Ma. word. If, on the other hand, we treat the Kür- 
Malt entry in question under DED 4011, then Ktir- Malt. 6 cannot be 
a development of PDr. %б, since no other language has o. Kür-Malt. 
ó in DED 3136 (2.5) which has correspondence for Kol. and Kuwi (S) 
Š also cannot be the development of PDr. *ë since Ta. and Tu. have 
u and other language have o, 


2222232. Ко. cognate іп DED 1560 (2.6) is a doubtful entry. Hence 
it is irrelevant to our problem. 


Treatment of б in Kürux khondna ‘to gather’ is complicated 
because it has been entered both in DED 1788 and DED 1562 (2.6). In 
1788 Kür Ó corresponds with Ta. Ма. о and 6. о is the root vowel 
both in Ta. and Ma., whereas б іп Ta. is in the verbal noun and біп 
Ma. is in the imperative form. Thus the lengthening of the root 
vowel o in both the languages is the result of morphophonemic 
process. Further evidence for lengthening of the root vowel is as 


follows : 
DED 799 Ta. oti ‘to break’, otta ‘crack, leak’ Ma. otiyuka 


‘to break’, otta; ‘crack, hole’; Ka. odi ‘to be broken’ 
ote ‘crack, puncture’. 

DED 837 Ta oli ‘to sound’, ol, dlam ‘sound’ ; Ma. olikka ‘to 
sound’. ólam ‘cry for help’. 
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DED 1789 Та Ко! ‘to strike, hurt’ kol, (koral) ‘killing’, 
Ma. kolka ‘to hit’ Ко! ‘hitting’ 


DED 3255 Ta. para “о spread’, par ‘expanse, earth’, param, 
pari ‘earth’. 

DEE 3708 Ta. poru ‘to fight’, рог ‘battle’; Ma. poruka ‘to 
fight’, por ‘battle’ 


This phenomenon suggests that 6 іп Ta. Кога! “buying” and 
Ma. Ко ‘hold imperative’ which is the result of the morphophonemic 
process, cannot be said to be the correspondence for Kür root vowel 6 
in khonda ‘to gather’. Again, if Kir o in question is treated under 
DED 1562, then it cannot be treated back to PDr *6 since all other 
languages have й. Тһе б іп Kürux, Parji and Konda (ВВ) in DED 
4055 (2.6) and in Kürux and Gondi (Tr) in DEDS 339 (2.6) also cannot 
be the development of the PDr #9, since none of Ше SDr. language 
have 6, though we can probably reconstruct it as PCNDr. vowel. 


3.3 In DED 2879 (2.7) supplemented by DEDS 494 we have 
Kuwi (S) totro ‘throat’ and Malt. tonre ‘throat’. These two examples 
do not provide any clear evidence for reconstructing 6 as a PDr. vowel, 
since the presence of o in other languages cannot be adequately 
explained. Moreover, Kuwi totro ‘throat’ is of Sunkarametta dialect 
while the Karaveli Kuwi dialect has totro ‘throat’. This dialetical 
difference may be due to independent development, and in such cases 
it is difficult to determine which of these vowels is original. 


In DED 3709 (2.7) supplemented by DEDS 630 we have Ta. 6 
corresponding to Malt. o. Since the Malt. word is reported to be an 
Indo-Aryan borrowing it is not relevant to our problem. 


Finally we have DED 3760 (2.7) in which Malt. o corresponds 
with o in other languages. This is the only entry where Май. 9 can 
be traced back to PDr. %б 


4. From this survey it becomes clear that PDr. #6 has по 
correspondence in Kürux and that Malto has only one entry in DED 
3760 whose б is the representation of PDr. *o. In the rest of the 
entries Kürux-Malto ó is a development of PDr. vowels other than 
#6. The predominance of the lack of correspondence for PDr. *0 in 
Malto suggests that we need to verify the quantity of the vowel o 
in Malto poye *to open'. 
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NOTES 


Dravidian Comparative Phonology: A Sketch 


Annamalainagar, 1970, pr 37: is 
This observation is based on the author's analysis of the Kürux 
phonology. Kürux is his mother tongue. 


The author speaks Kürux of Jashpur tahsil in Raigarh district 
of Madhya Pradesh. Dialect variations, if any, between Kürux 
speeches of different regions have yet to be investigated. 


Prof. Emeneau in his Brahui and Dravidian comparative Grammar 
(p. 19) takes this eníry (and also DED 4215) as the evidence to 
show that Br. ë is the development of PDr. *5. The author thinks 
that one cannot take o in DED 1817 beyond PNDr. since there is 


ment of PDr #6. 


DED 851 Ta orukku (orukki) *to draw out'; Ko ork (orky- 
'to embroider'; To, wirk id. Tu. по! odu. “а spindle’; 
Te. oduku ‘to Spin (tr); Kui osa (osi) ‘to sew’; 
Kir. djna ‘to spin’; Malt. oje ‘to twist’ 

DED 1755 Ta. Kori “to sift in a winnowing pan'; Ma. Korikka 
‘to sift’. Ko. kod ‘to seperate broken from whole 
grains by winnowing’ To Kwic Чо separate grain 
from Stones’; Ka. Koccu ‘to shake flour’; Te. Kodu 
“0 separate the broken from unbroken’: Kol. 
gonjip “о winnow with side to Side motion’; Go. 
Kossana ‘to sift’; Kui. Krohpa ‘to sift’; Kui. 
Krohpa ‘to sift’; Kuwi (F) Korssali “to winnow’; 
(S) Kloh’nai ‘to sift”, 

DED 1784 Ta. Koru ‘fat’; Ma. Koru ‘fat? ? Ko. Kol “о be well 
in health’: То Kwalp ‘fat’; Kow ‘fat’; Ка. Korvu 
‘to grow fat’: Ty. Komme ‘fatness’: Те. K (r) ovvu 
‘to become fat'; Kol (Kin) Koru ‘fat’; NK koru id. 
Pa. Kor- (S) Korv ‘to be fat’ Go. (A) Korving, (W) 
Kurwinj; (L) Koduvasaka, Kosela ‘fat’. Kui Kroga 
‘fat? Kuwi (F) Korowa «fat ? Br. Kuben ‘heavy’, 
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PROBLEMS IN DEFINING “STANDARD” 
LANGUAGES ININDIA, ENGLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Franklin C. Southworth 
University of Pennsylvania 


This paper.is a study of the socio-economic factors. associated 
with the establishment of “standard”, languages in several parts of 
India and the English speaking world. The areasincluded are: (1) the 
Hindi-speaking region, which is currently involved in a nation-wide 
conflict because of the national language question and the concern 
about the definition of standard Hindi: (2) the Marathi-speaking area, 
which shows a traditional picture of linguistic domination by Brahmin 
elites; (3) the Tamil-speaking region, which has recently over thrown 
the traditional Brahmin standard of highly Sanskritized Tamil (and 
this development apparently correlates. with other changesin political 
and economic structure); (4) England; and (5) the contemporary 
United States. Іп these and other areas, “standard” (=correct, pure, 

proper, etc.) usage is based on the naive usage of certain groups. 
. This paper will ask to what extent these groups can be identified in 
socio-economic terms, and will consider the implications of these 
identifications for social dynamics and sociolinguistic change in each 
ofthe areas studied. One question of particular interest in this 
connection will be the extent of linguistic sanctions against non- 
“standard” speakers, and the effectiveness of these sanctions against 
their social advancement. 


In a well-known passage in the last chapter of his book Гапри- 
age, Leonard Bloomfield discusses the importance of the role of 
grammarians in the exploitations of the linguistic insecurities of the 
middle classes in 18th century England: 


The background of our popular ideas about language is the 
fanciful doctrine of the eighteeth-century ‘‘grammarians’’... 
It is no accident that the “grammarians”? arose. when they 
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did. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries s 
society went through great changes: many persons ge 
families rose into relatively privileged positions and ha 
to change from non-standard to standards speech. (496-7) 


It may be safely presumed that in socially stratified see 
there have always existed socially conditioned linguistic variants, Just 
as there exist.other differences - in dress, manners, etc. In such сіг- 
cumstances, an important role is played in linguistic change by the 
related processes of linguistic snobbery (imitating the usage оҒа 
higher class) and linguistic oneupmanship (avoiding and replacing the 
variant which has become contaminated by lower-class imitation.) 
With the introduction of formal education (often linked with some 
form of literacy), invariably confined to the elite group, a powerful 
tool becomes available for the manipulation of linguistic norms. 
Though manipulation, no doubt, takes place even in the absence of 
a formal educational system, having a body of experts entrusted with 
the codification and preservation of linguistic “purity” not only 
ensures more uniformity, but has probably been of great importance 
in maintaing class distinctions. I shall return to this point after 
discussing the situation in the areas under study, 


India - Background 


India has long been a very fertile source of data on all kinds of 
linguistic variations: regional, social and stylistic, Though some of 
these have been studied only recently, all are apparently quite old. 
Regional variation is mentioned in the earliest. grammatical treatises, 
and is known form the Ashokan inscription of the 3rd century B. C. 
The existence of social variation, i. e. the use of different groups, is 
shown for example in the Sanskrit dramas in which lower characters 
use Prakrit; sylistic variation, i. e. the use of different varieties by the 
same individual in different social contexts, is known also from early 
grammatical works. The Sanskrit grammarians belong to a tradition 
created by Panini being the first to study grammar in a serious way; 
linguists have often spoken admiringly of Panini and the excellence of 
the tradition he inagurated, but have rarely paused to examine the 
social Context in which he existed. According to Patanjali a gramma- 
.» the study of grammar has as its motive 


(not to the daughters) of upper-caste families 


: ‚ In circumstances which 
prevented even the accidental attendance 


by lower-caste children 
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(usually in the home of the Brahman guru, which members of lower 
castes could not approach). Penalties were prescribed for members 
of lower castes who heard or spoke the words of the Veda. In 
establishing themselves as an elite, the Aryans apparently made very 
good use of their greatest social asset: the Vedas, the elaborate 
ritual sacrifies, and the associated ritual language. Thus there appear 
to have been, in that early period of Indian history social motiva- 
tions behind the establishment of a grammatical tradition which were 
of similar type to those mentioned by Bloomfield. The reasons which 
the society offered itself for the study of grammar were, typically, 
unrelated to the social role of this study; Patanjali mentions, for 
example, the notion that proper grammar leads to heaven, whereas 
improper grammar can lead to defeat, ineffectiveness of a sacrifice, 
and in some cases death. We return to the question of attitudes 
later. 


The educational empire of the Brahman gurus, almost un- 
challenged in the early period, began to break up when Persian, 
and then English, replaced Sanskrit as the language of administration. 
The British educational system created an English-speaking elite to 
man the civil service. The traditional, Sanskrit-based elite faded 
into the background, except for those who took to the new English 
education. This education was of course available to all who had 
the means, so that there was some change in the shape of the elite 
group. Once this system, was established, however, it was easier to 
stay in than to get in (as with most such systems). In recent history 
those who have gone to English-medium schools from the beginning 
of their education and who have had access to books and other 
forms of reinforcement out side of the school, have managed to get. 
all the top positions ie. government, business, and the academic world 
A story was told to me of a lady instructor in a college in Delhi 
who had been to a vernacular school, though most of her students 
had attended English-medium schools. Though competent in her 
subject, the lady in question resigned from her post after one year, 
because, her clumsy English was the laughing-stock of the college, 
and she was unable to say a sentence in class without being corrected 
by her students. 


India - The Current Situation 

Most elementary and secondary education in India now is in 
the vernacular language, which have received a great deal of cultiva- 
tions since the British period (and some of them earlier). In most 
of the vernaculars which are taught in the schools, the “standard” 
form is rather different from the various colloquial forms used by 
the majority of speakers. 
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The situation differs from one area to another: “standard” 
Tamil, for example, is like a second language for some school 
children, differing substantially from any spoken variety in phonology, 
morphology, and lexicon; “standard” Marathi is quite different in 
many respects from most colloquial varieties, but the gulf 15 not so 
wide. The higher, or “standard”, forms are archarizing іп their 
phonology and morphology, and borrow most of their learned 
vocabulary and many of their morphological processes from 
Sanskrit (or in the case of “standard” Urdu, from Arabic and 
Persian: see below for Tamil). The “standard” forms have in most 
cases been shaped by scholars who were more concerend with 
linguistic “purity” than with mass communication. In many cases, 
the “standard” form of the language avoids terms borrowed from 
other languages (primarily English) in the interests of “purity”. 


In the case of some of the modern vernaculars, the cleavage 
between the “standard” and the colloquial is of long standing - e ge 
in Tamil, Bengali, and Marathi. In Hindi, the current diglossia has 
been fairly consciously created within the last fifty years or so. 
The current “standard” Hindi (which is the official language of the 
Hindi-speaking states and the official national language of India), 
as used in government documents, textbooks, and newspapers, as 
broadcast over All India Radio, and as taught in the schools, is 
incomprehensible to the majority of inhabitaats of the Hindi area. 
Though it would have been possible to base. a standard language 
on the normal colloquial speech of educated speakers in this area, 
a conscious effort has been made to create a highly Sanskritized 
form of the language by replacing all commonly-used words of 
Persian or English origins with Sanskrit. From the point of view 
of education in this language, Das Gupta and Gumperz state that 


... the new grammatical differences between colloquial and 
Шегагагу Hindi resulting from recent language reform materially add 
to the ordinary speaker's task of learning literary Hindi. Many of 
the new rules are irregular...Considerable exposure time is required 
before such rules can be mastered... those who have been exposed 
to the present form of literary Hindi as part of their family back- 
ground have considerable advantage in the educational system. (163) 


In commenting on the Hindi situation, they point out that 
the Hindi purists have considerable political backing. This appears 
to derive in considerable measure from the very people who pen 
fit least from the new Hindi, namely the uneducated Hindi speakers. 


In discussing the question of Hindi with various H 


I found that the “standard” form-3é joe indi speakers, 


as such by a large 
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number of speakers, including many who do not understand it. 
(Much the same way that “standard” American English is accepted 
by many speakers of non-standard varieties). Among those who 
are aware of the controversy invloved, the Sanskritized “standard”? 
is supported by arguments of “purity” (Do you want everybody 
to talk like taxi-drivers) and by the need for expressing the “spirit 
of Hindi"-which presumbly means the elimination of any words 
brought into the language from outside sources during the past 
2,000 years. This idea is most commonly expressed by people who 
themselves belong to the educated elite; indeed, the new system pro- 
duces results similiar to the old, in that it is primarily the speakers 
who come from a literary educated family who can suceed lingui- 
stically. Often, the same people who control the literary Hindi now 
used in the school, have themselves excellent control over written 
and spoken English, and are educating their children in both. 


The new Hindi, as developed by Pandits and Politicians is 
one of the important tools in the fight to replace English with 
Hindi. However, it is striking how the Hindi being stressed is not 
one which is easily accessible to the child of an ordinary man. 
Because of its manifestly close relationship to Sanskrit, its users 
would like to think of it as prestigious and “just as complicated" 
as English. It ignores completely the existence of fairly general 
urban colloquial forms used by educated and semi-educated speakers, 
which would be more accessible to the population as a whole. 


In the case of Marathi, the Sanskritized “standard” form 
is quite close to the usage of urban Brahmans (and a few other 
high castes) and presents no special difficulties in learning for those 
brought up in a high caste household. As Apte (23-4) points out, 
the Brahman variety is the most distinct type of Marathi - 1. е. 
all other varieties are more similar to each other than any of them 
is to the ‘standard Brahman dialect’. Though Apte is referring 
mainly to phonological differences, there also appear to be sub- 
stantial differences in vocabulary. In recent history, the Marathi 
.area has been strongly dominated by Brahmans in political and 
academic life, though Brahmans constitute well under 10% of the 
population. It is clear here that the perpetuation and develop- 
ment of this elite variety helps to make it harder for others to 
enter these fields. This is particularly true of speakers from the 
lowest castes, who traditionally live in separate areas of villages, 
or even in separate hamlets. 


The situation in Tamil, until comparatively recently, was 
similar to that in the Marathi area. The “Brahmin Standard" form 
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of Tamil is highly Sanskritized, even though Tamil is a Dravidian 
language, and many Brahmans still speak a highly Sanskritized form 
of Tamil. More recently (mainly since the begining of the 20th 
century), as certain high non - Brahmin castes gained political and 
economic power, the Sanskitized form was replaced by what is called 
“pure” Tamil, whose vocabulary is extensively borrowed from the 
Classical Tamil, while politically acceptable to many Tamilians as an 
expression of rejection both of the Brahmins and of the Aryan 
North, leaves many speakers of Tamil (especially those from illiter- 
ate, low-caste backgrounds) in a bad situation as before. When a 
village untouchable child starts school, he is expected to learn all 
of his subjects through a medium different from his own (though 
some what closer to the written variety used in textbooks.) On the 
other hand, helacks articulateness and the intellectual tradition of 
the Brahman child. Furthermore, he is not even regarded as 
educable until he shows the capacity to perform well in the literary 
form of the language. He is expected to fail this test by the time 
he reaches high school at least, and in most cases he does. One 
teacher in Madras City commenting on the situation stated: ©“ will 
take two or three generations for these people to come up. Once 
they leave the school and go home at night, they learn nothing. 
The others will always be ahead of them." 


In all the areas mentioned here, there are strong forces at 
work to maintain (if not increase) linguistic defferences in each 
regional language. Though educational institutions now a days have 
been given the task of educating the masses, the current educational 
system has inherited the attitudes of the old. The tradidional 
system was designed to maintain the "purity" of the ritual langu- 
age and so limit access to the elite group. The new system ac- 
complished the same thing by defferent means. It is agreed in all 
areas that there is only one “standard” and this is defined by that 
group which has tratidionally been most articulate about such 
: questions. The “standard” is either the property of the elite 

group, oris more accessible to that group by virtue of its intel- 
lectual traditions. In all cases, the Student who enters school 
without the benefit of home exposure to the right language is 


told, in effect, that he must learn an 
Š extremely compl 
before he сап Бе taught anything. y complex language 


England and the U. S. 


| Though the English grammarians never succeeded in obliter- 
ating the differences between upper and middle class speech (i. e 
between U and non-U)?, they did Succeed in making a clea 
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distinction between the educated and the uneducated in their 
attitude toward correctness, and in their public use of English. 
In the new world, the puristic attitudes of the colonial pundits 
such as Noah Webster5 led to what has been called the *'dictater- 
ships of the schoolroom"', based on the immutable gospels of the 
dictionary and the spelling book. This institution severd to establish 
and perpetuate a single narrowly- defined variety of English 
as the only one acceptable for formal usage. The persistence of 
this doctrine in the United States can be related to the continuing 
insecurity of the middle class people about their useof English. 
It has been pointed out recently by Labov (1969: 16 ff.) that this 
sort of insecurity is greatest among the lower -middle class, and 
most strikingly among the female members of that class (1969 : 29-30); 
since thisis the group which has traditionally provided most of 


our public- school teachers, this behavior has obvious implications 
for education. 


For the upper- middle class, those who have easy access to 
the ‘‘standard’’, the grammarian has the function of guarding the 
“purity” of the language, and keeping the grammatical ideal 
before the eyes of the public. That this is viewed as an important 
function is shown from time to time in PTA meetings where parents 
complain that the schools are not teaching proper grammar. It 
was shown quite dramatically by the public outcry that followed 
the publication of Webster’s Third New International Dictionary, 
which lowered (ever so slightly) the threshold of acceptable English 
to include, such words as finalize and uncoming. It is significant 
that there is no linguistic definition of “standard” English other 
than a nagative one: ie. it is that variety of English which avoids 
certain well-known taboos, namely those associated with the 
“wrong” groups of people, such as those who say ain't. For 
those spearkers of English who do not have the benefits of home 
exposure to the “standard” the teaching of English grammar 
functions as a nuisance and an impediment to education. 


Let us examine briefly the role of grammarians and linguists 
in the social processes I have been discussing ; Ever since Bloom- 
field, many American linguists have insisted on the equality of all 
varieties of a language for purpose of scientific enquiry. On the 
other hand, most linguists until recently have shown by their actions 
that the “standard” variety is more worthy of study than others. 
By accepting  uncritically the categories of “standard” “поп- 
standard", and *sub-standard", as though they were linguistically 
definable, they have added their voices to the legitimation of these 
nations. 
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If these labels are to have any meaning, they must either refer 
to the usage of some definable group, or relate to specific linguistic 
features. Many linguists have assumed that they know what the 
“standard” is, without having done the necessary research on actual 
usage of a variety of groups in differing situations. Thanks to the 
work of Labov and others, we have made a begining on this for 
American English. Linguists have also followed in the tradition of 
the grammarians in insisting on excessively rigid rules of usage; which 
exclude much that is normal in relaxed conversation. The occasional 
attempts by linguists to replace traditional rules with new ones based 
more closely on current usage (such as the “‘pre-verbal’’ and “post- 
verbal” notion used to account for 178 me and who do you trust?) 
amount to a palce revolution only; such teachniques have perhaps 
contributed to the dethroning of the purists, but are reminiscent of 
the well-known political stratagem of “going to the people”. 


Another cardinal point in the philosophy of American 
linguists has been the insistence that our field is a descriptive science, 
and is not concerned with prescriptive statements. Looking at some 
current articles, bristling with asterisks, and noting that many of 
the asterisked sentences are quite acceptable English usage (usual in 
contexts the author did not happen to be thinking of), one wonders 
how different these prohibitions are from the dont’s of the gramm- 
arians ? If we investigate the basis for these asterisks, we note first 
of all that the rules which apply to intellectual discussions, about 
usage are closely allied to the rigid rules for written and formal 
language, and are rather different from the rules applying to 
spontaneous conversation. Further in these linguistc discussions, 
decisions are made about "grammaticality' without benefit of context 
and without the stimulations Provided by interaction; such decision 
reflect the linguists reactions to a formal structure considered by 
really know what b. aei ast. We do mot 
decision to call a Sentence “ипог DRE pete ie Mn PS 
the, foci tie mene ve g ammatical’ 15 Often based simply on 

eard any similar sentence often enough 


for it to be familiar (If we isteni 
: really start listening, it is surpris 
how many of them we can hear.) iere 


Instead of asking whether there might not be different sets of 
rules operative, some linguists have used a distinction Ее “сот- | 
petence" and “регѓогтапсе”” to account for these discrepancies 
(whose competence ? It’s the linguist’s of course. It ное. 
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and (unless he is a linguist or some other form of arrested develop- 
ment) his competence is actuated mainly in interaction situations. Ву 
what right does the linguist assume that his knowledge of his native 
language is a microcosm of Ше language, and that it can be used as а 
representative speciman of the speech of the whole community ? Or, if 
the linguist accepts the judgements of other native speakers when they 
contradict his own, how does he select the speakers whose judgement 
he accepts? The evidence of “native intuition’’ is considered to be 
primary data. Whose intuition? One thing which Labov’s work 
shows is that if we only look at “standard” usage, we often see only 
an incomprehensible fragment of a whole picture. (One reason, of 
course, for not asking for the judgement of non-standard speakers is 
that their intuitions about some of our non-starred sentences might 
be very unflattering to us.) Considering what I have said about the 
social roles played by grammarians in the past, it would seem that the 
linguist is the /ast person whose intuition about usage should be 
considered valid. The current behavior of some linguists seems very 
similiar to that of the old-time grammarians, in that it attempts to 
put control of defining acceptable forms of the language in the hands 
of that minority who enjoys making up sentences and playing with 
words; in the context of the 20th century, it is merely another aspect- 
of the dominance of the intellectual. 


Conclusions 

Social variation in language is a manifestation of social 
structural barriers in a society. There are a number of processes 
which can influence the amount of linguistic distinctiveness of social 
variants. | 

Formal education is one of Ше most powerful tools for: 
influencing linguistic usage, as well as peopl’es attitudes about language 
and linguistic variants. On the other hand, it is the attitude of the 
politically dominant group іп а society which will determine whether 
the educational system will be used to facilitate the education of all 
segments of the society, or to legitimize the exploitation of some 
segments by others. 


(Paper submitted to the First All India conference of Dravidian 
Linguists at Trivandrum оп 3/4-6-’71) 
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NEUTRALISATION AND STRUCTURAL 
COORDINATION 


H. S. Gill 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


The concept of neutralisation is fundamental to Trubetzkoy’s 
Principles of Phonology. In operational hierarchy it precedes the 
notions of distinctive features and opposition. 

The classical example given by Trubetzkoy is that of Oriental 
Caucasian and Japanese. Both these languages are known to have 
the same set of vowels: i, e, a, и, o. In Caucasian, the consonantal 
correlation is between ‘round’ and ‘unrounded’. This correlation is 
neutralised before and after *u' and “о? which presents the structural 
correlation as u:0::i:e:a. In Japanese, on the other hand, there 
is a correlation of palatalised and non-palatalised consonants which 
is neutralised before the front vowels ‘i’ and “е”. This neutralisa- 
tion presents the vowel structure asu:0:a::i:e. 


Traditionally, the Punjabi vowels are presented as short and 
long I i::U:u::2:a. However, this correlation is structurally 
untenable if we consider the overall system of neutralisations. 
Under mid tone, the vowels I, U and 9 are short and centralised 
but the quantity as well as quality of these vowels are subject to 
considerable variations. Under high tone, all vowels are short and 
higher as compared to under mid tone. Under low tone, they are 
very low and even longer than under mid tone. Furthermore, in 
pre-tonal and word final positions the vowels are comparatively 
short. In these three positions, under high tone (syllable finally) and 
In pre-tonal and word final environments, there is neutralisation 
due to phonetic ambiguity between <I? and ‘e’, “О” and “oand “ә” 
and ‘£’. The Punjabi speakers hesitate between ‘I’ and ‘e’ in words 
for ‘who’, ‘bank’; between ‘U’ and ʻo’ in words for ‘leper’, ‘called’: 
between “ә” and ‘£’ in words for ‘to Say’, ‘stay, ; | 

Under high tone, the low vowels ʻe’ 
tically higher and centralised and are easily 


Беаг”. 


‘o’ and %” аге phone- ` 
confused with ‘I’, ‘U’ 
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and ‘9’, This problem is also reflected in the Gurumukhi writing 
system where there is always a spelling controversy about the 
vowel signs Slàri апа là ог ‘I’ and “е”, kər and hóra ог ‘U’ and 
‘°, mUkta and dUlaiá ог 9” and ‘¢’. 


This system of neutralisations presents the vocalic rappro- 
achement as 1: e: : U:0::9:¢€:a. Neither quantity nor quality could 
be taken as the deciding criteria since both are subject to consider- 
able variation. The vowels I, U, 9 are distinct from both sets of 
vowels i, и, a ande, o, t£. Тһе only valid question is that how they 
are related to each other and what sets them apart in a proportional 
oppositional system. The distinctive feature approach is of no help 
here. Itis the neutralisation that establishes the basis of mutual 
rapproachment which presents the structural network as І:е:: U: 
OS Solr ss 


- This analysis is equally valid for Hindi where the corres- 
ponding conditioning factor is ‘h’. Before ‘h? there isa parallel 
system of neutralisations as is evident from the words for ‘this’, 
‘attachment’, ‘say’ where the realisation of ‘I’ or “е, ‘U’ or *o', “ә”. 
or ‘g’ is quite ambiguous and these otherwise distinct sets are 
neutralised. 


Another example of structural coordination due to пешгай- 
sation map be given from the vowel systems of Finnish and Polabish 
cited by Trubetzkoy. In Finnish we have a sort of vowel harmony 
which results in a general neutralisation of front and back vowels as 
opposed to the constant distinction between round and unrounded 
vowels of the same degree of aperture. In Polabish, however, the 
structural coordination is just the opposite. There is a correlation 
of palatalised and non-palatalised consonants which is neutralised 
before all front vowels. This results in maintaining the opposition 
front/back vowels as consonant as opposed to the neutralisation 
between round and unrounded vowels. In other words, it is the 
process of neutralisation that is the deciding criterion for structural 


coordination. 


There is, however, a lot of confusion about neutralisation in 
the distributional school. This is mostly because the key term of 
Trubetzkoy's phonology, the phoneme, is also used by the distri- 
butionalists. Тһе distributional phoneme is related directly to 
allophones. In other words, the basic analysis follows the argument 
that ‘a’ becomes or is actualised as “©” in the environment ‘c’. In spite 
of all the debate on the American scene today, the generative 
phonologists or put in better, the generative phoneticians are doing 
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exactly what was the main underlying approach of the emos 
school. For a distributionalist, ‘p° and *b' are two phonemes if they 
oppose (contrast) each other with significant semantic differentiation 


and then they are described according to the various allophonic 


occurrences, If in a position, the opposition p/b is neutralised, it 
is considered as simply a matter of the occurrence of a given allo- 
phone, say, p. In Trubetzkoyen terms, the concept of phoneme is 
meaningless without the correlated phonemenon of ; opposition and 
neutralisation. Opposition presupposes the possibility of neutralisa- 
tion and both these together establish the mutual rapport of two or 
more than two sounds which must be considered within the frame- 
work of a given structure or a system. In structure, the notion of 
distinctive feature plays but a secondary role. The distinctive 
feature approach did not accept the notions of neutralisation, оррові- 
tion and structure from the very beginning of the Prague School 
movement (from 1928 at the Hague Congress) though it has only 
recently come out with its various indirect implications. (The 
generative phoneticians apparently started from Jakobson's distinctive 
features and apriori binarism but have in fact only extended the 
notion of distributional allophones to the so-called universal phonetic 
features with the traditional “а” becomes ‘b° in the environment <. 
Both the notions of distinctive features and binary opposition are 
discarded in the latest approaches in generative phonology.) 


The distinctive feature approach does not operate within the 
framework of structure and thus looks for some universal absolute 
distinguishing features and runs into all kinds of impasses. For 
example, if we consider fortis / lenis as the binary distinctive features 
of French t/d, we realise that this distinction applies not only to 
Ча of ‘ton’ and “доп” but also to the medial consonant of médecin 
and *jette са”. However, if we take the distinguishing phonetic 


p/b, t/d, f/v. The "distinctive features" are subject to considerable 
positional phonetic variations and cannot be taken as the idi 
criterion. If we consider the distinction between high and low tone 
in Punjabi as only the high or low Pitch, it would create all kinds 
of confusions since the high tonal word at the end of a sentence 
has a much lower pitch than the low tonal wo 
initially under high intonational pitch. 


Finally, neutralisation and consquently o 
not be a binary proposition, In Spanish the 
m/n/ü are neutralised in certai 


rd occurring sentence 


“ҮГҮТ. ө PA Te жағы 


л T > VEN 
"mU" “ішасайгі дық ee. Ww 
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possible to establish a bilateral correlation in this case. The concept 
of binary opposition is not practicable in a number of other languages. 
It does not hold good for any Indian language. Even in the sub- 
system of stops, we have either three-way or four-way or even five- 
way proportional oppositional system: p/b/ph in Punjabi, p/b/ph/bh 
in Hindi, Marathi etc. and p/b/ph/bh/b in Sindhi with an extra 
series of implosives. In Tamil, the situation is even more complicated 
where we have only p/t/t/k without any. significant opposition with 
either the voiced or aspirated counterparts. We are concerned with 
only correlative units. Normally, voicelessness presupposes an oppo- 
sition with voice and aspiration with non-aspiration but in Tamil 
this distinctive feature approach would be completely irrelevant. 
This is true also of other languages where units like **h, 1, r” may 
not necessarily have corresponding oppositional units. 
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A PALATALIZING AND VELARIZING 
DIALECT OF KANNADA 


M. Chidananda Murthy 


It is well known that Kannada is a non-palatalizing language 
unlike Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu where palataization occurs 
under certain conditions. These conditions have been worked out in 
detail by scholars and so they need no mention here. It is very intere- 
sting to note that there is palatalization in a dialect of the Kannada 
language and this fact presents a few very interesting features, which, 
I feel, are worth presenting һеге1, 


The dialect which is referred to is spoken in an area which 
roughly includes Holenarasipur, Channarayapatna Taluks of the 
Hassan District and other adjacent areas. Unless a regular field 
survey is conducted we cannot determine the boundaries of its usage. 
The sample which I have collected comes from the Holenarasipur 
Taluk, and is representative of the dialect, which, purely for con- 
venience sake, called the Holenarasipur dialect. 


Palatalization is regular, before front vowels i, i, e and ë. 
According to this, initial k- and g-become c- and 1-. Examples:- 


kivi сіуі ‘ear’ 
kitaki citaki ‘window’ 
kivu civu ‘pus’ 
kere cere ‘stank’ 
kelagina cellan ceri ‘lower street’ 
kelu celu ‘listen? 
kempu cempu ‘red’ 
kenda cenda ‘hot coal’ 
kenne cenne ‘cheek’ 
gida jida ‘plant’ 
gini jini ‘parrot’ 
gitu jitu ‘line’ 
gere jere ‘line? 
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genu jenu ‘a measurement’ 
реу jey ‘to do’ 


Itis to be noted that palatalization takes place only in the 
initial position and never in non-initial positions. kitaki becomes 
citaki and not* citaci; ragi does not become* raji, but remains as 
ragi. It should also be noted that palatalization takes place irrespective 
of whether a retroflex follows or not. 


Before non-front vowels, k - and | - remain as they are. 
Examples: kalu ‘leg’, kannu ‘eye’, Кош ‘stick’, Кифи ‘scythe’, gundi 
‘ditch’, gari ‘feather’, gudu ‘nest’ etc. 


Palatalization is regular without an exception. However two 
words which look like exceptions need some explanation. Though 
the old Kannada word for ‘hand’ is key, this word has come to be 
pronounced in modern kannada as kai or kayyi. Asa result, it has 
not been palatalized in this dialect. Another apparent exception is 
capala which comes from kapala ‘cheek’ (Sans. Kapala ‘skull’). 
One possible explanation is that the word kapala was pronounced 
as kepala and got palatalized. There are other examples where -a- 
of the first syllable is pronounced as-e-. The existence of the 
word kenne meaning ‘cheek’ might have contributed to the change 
in articulation. 


Equally intersting will be velarization, analogous to palatliza- 
tion. The same rules which operate in the case of palatalization 
operate here also. Accordingly, initial c- and j— before i, i, e and ë 
become k- and g- respectively. 


Examples:- 
celu kenu ‘scorpion’ 
cembu kembu ‘a small pot’ 
ceccu keccu ‘to beat’ 
cennagi kennagi ‘fine’ 
cendala kendala ‘an outcaste’ 
cila kila . “а bag’ 
jirale girale ‘cockroach’ 
jigane gigane ‘a leach’ 
jirige girige ‘cumin seed’ 
jenu genu ‘honey’ 


In non-initial positions and before non-front vowels c- and j- 
remain as they are. 


Unlike palatalization, velarisation has not operated regularly, 
and as a result, we have a host of words which stand unaffected. For 
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example: cinna ‘gold’, cilaka ‘bolt’, /ірипа ee Jigutu ‘to АЯ а Р. 
cikkanna‘ younger brother among elder brothers’ and a host of others 
form clear exceptions. 

The regularity of palatalization and the irregularity of velariz- 
ation seem to suggest the following: 

(1) Among the two, palatatization operated earlier and affected 
universally. 

(2) Owing to palatalization, some clear contrasts were lost. 
For example, when kelu ‘listen’ became сеш ог cenu, it could have 
been easily mistaken for celu ‘scorpion’. Hence, to re-establish the 
contrast, the word celu ‘scorpion’ might have been changed to Кеш ог 
Кепи. The same case is with kitaki ‘window’ and citaki ‘a snap with 
the middle finger and the thumb’, of the standard dialect. The 
tendence for velarization, thus once begun, seems to have affected a 
large number of words, but would not spread to each and every word. 


Both these changes have not excluded place-names and personal 
names from their operations. Thus, the personal names Kempanna, 
Girijavva, Girigaude and Cennappa have been changed to Cempanna, 
Jirijavva, Jirigauda and Kennappa. The place names Keluru and 
Kikkeri have been changed to Celuru and Cikkeri. 


It is very difficult to say when and how these changes occurred 
in this dialect. To speak of any external influence is futile—since the 
area of this dialect lies quite in the heart of the Kannada area, and 
secondly, these changes have their Own characteristics, I have gone 


occurred recently, in this century. The palatalized and velarized 


forms are restricted to the uneducated people and are scrupulously 
avoided by both the educated and the urban people. The forms are 


they give the Standard forms only. When they 

themselves and in rapid speech they use the Sub-st 
naturally. One of my informants 8ave gida *plant? 
that it is the only word he knows, A little later in rapid speech, he ` 


used bale jida “banana plant' two or three times. The same thing 


happened in the Case of gili and Jini also. It so often happens that 


r Parts and use cere and citaki 
their fellow Students. The Village 
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school teachers and the ‘modernized’ uneducated village leader looked 
down upon the dialectal forms. As such, when the villagers come to 
know that we are trying to elicit their dialectal forms, they at once 
begin to suspect that we are making fun of them. Some of them 
believe that the forms belong to halagannada or old Kannada. The 
result of all this is that the dialect is gradually losing its characteristics 
and is tending towards standardisation. 


Ido not know whether palatalization and a corresponding 
velarization have occurred simultaneously in any dialect or language 
of the world. 


(Paper presented to the First All India conference of 
Dravidian Linguists, Trivandrum 3|4-6-772). 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This dialect was first noted by me in 1966 and I discussed it, 
hinting at some of the salient points in my paper “Mysore 
Kannada” Published in Suvarna Sancaya (University of Mysore, 
Mysore, 1967). pp. 264-5. Dr. D. N. S. Bhat made mention of this 
dialect in one of the issues of the Linguistic Survey Bulletin 
(of Deccan College, Poona). 
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EAST-WESTERN CULTURAL WORDS 


Karl H. Manges 
Columbia University 


ing addenda in vol. XL, 1970, pp. 240-244. Notwithstanding this 
inconvenience to the reader, this English version which differs, apart 
from some additions, ina few details, but not in essence from the 
original German article is now Presented. The article had three 
Parts, dealing with three different word-groups, namely that of 
Modern-Greek tserbou'li "footgear; slippers, light Shoes", Late and 
Modern-Greek neró "water", and Turkic pul, Persian pul, Armenian 


it from the present article, but the first two etyma have quite 
important parallels in the Dravidian languages, and therewith they 
may well be considered in the context with the European word for 


word for pearl is to be found in one or some of the Dravidian 
languages, as I try to show in Orientalia Suecana XIX (Uppsala, 19743; 


I. Modern Greek tserbou'li, tzerbou'lia ntr. pl., *footgear; 
Slippers, shoes.” 


. During the discussion of the Oriental Altaic origin of Old- 
Russian Sapogz “оо”. Other Slavic terms for footgear were dis- ` 
cused, among them Serbo-Croatian cipela "shoe', and Hungarian 
cipo' » срейо!! “8.” from which BERNEKER, ‘‘Slavisches Etymo- 
logisches Wörterbuch”, I, p 130 derives the Serbo-Croatian word 
In this Connection, Modern Greek tserbaúli was thrown into the 
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discussion by GREGOIRE when the article had not yet been written 
down (cf. K. H. MENGES, “Тһе Oriental Elements in the Vocabul- 
агу of the Oldest Russian Epos, The Igor’ Tale”; Monograph No. 1 
of “Word”, New York, 1951; pp. 46 ff). While Serbo-Cr. cipela, 
Hungarian cipello" and the two Modern Greek words do not seem to 
have an immediate connection-except that by their semantics-, together 
with O.-Russian, Old-Cherch-Slavic crévii, m., ‘‘calceus, hupddéma’’ 
crévije, n., sandaloi “апа its family, they nevertheless seem to represent 
one group that might go back to one etymon. The words of this 
family exhibit a very peculiar geographical distribution that struck me 
at a time when I had almost entirely forgotten about ci'pela 
and tserbouli. 


Concerning the Hungarian word, BÁRCZI in his Hungarian 
Etymological Dictionary (“Magyar Szófejto" Szo'tár'"). p. 33, merely 
states that its etymology has not been established. Also in this case, 
as in that of other intricate loanwords, mostly being cultural borro- 
wings, Pe is not revealing since, asa good positivist, he does not 
step off the solid ground of well-established facts. But the surface of 
this Earth does not everywhere consist of solid ground, and on 
occasions one 15 faced with the necessity to leave, at least for а certain 
while, this solid ground to which one's feet are accustomed... 


The Balkanic word-sib of designations for a certain kind of 
light footgear which was mentioned above and probably belongs to 
one family has its exact correspondence in the common-Slavic etymon, 
*ceryi-, extant in all Slavic languages beginning with Russian-Church- 
Slavic crévii, hupo'dema meaning  *'peasants' shoe, shoe" (cf. 
BERNEKER, Slav. Et. Dict., І, 151, and VASMER, *Russisches 
Etymologisches Wórterbuch"', Heidelberg, 1950-1958, vol. III, p. 319). 
With regard to *cervi-, all Slavic words derived from it and their 
various meanings, the essential statements were made by I. S. VAXROS 
in his book **Naimenovanija obuvi v russkom jazyke" (“Terms for 
footgear in the Russian language" I, Helsinki, 1959, pp. 191 ff.) 
Modern Greek tserboáli, not mentioned by VAXROS, is particularly 
close to South-Slavic forms such as Serbo-Croatian crév/ja and 
Bulgarian (dial.) czrvili. The Serbo-Cr. form exhibits the regular 
Slavic development, while the Bulgarian is a cross-breed with the 
Modern Greek word. This Slavic etymon has its parallels in Baltic 
which, however, are all loans from Slavic, furthermore in Indo- 
Iranian, Sanskrt carman- “hide, skin", Old-Iranian (later-Avestà) 
caraman-, n., “skin, leather" (BARTHOLOMAE, “АШгап. Wórter- 
buch", 582), Modern Persian carm “skin, hide, leather; cow-leather 
Гог making sandals or soles of shoes and slippers; coarse camel- 
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leather” (STEINGASS, Persian-Engl. Dict.). The Slavic word was 


often put into one and the same pees ts ee САН im 
реда uec кк uen тъ semantic problems seemed 10 be - 
mas s “ars of the meanings of Old-Russian cerevo 
Va bu о. “skin, hide from the belly or abdomen', 
so н {һе word, їп this way, could be ranged together with deriva- 
Wives of the ІЕ root ЕЕ) ога го CORE SE a E 

in the sense of “something cut off, (as e. g.) skin, leather" (cf. 
VASMER, 1. c., BERNEKER, 1, 151, and work quoted by VASMER, 
l.c.) Nevertheless, the question remains whether the meaning “skin 
of the belly’? and moreover “leather from it" was the primary meaning 
of *cervi-, crévii, Serbo-Cr. créva, créylja, etc., Bulg. carvüli, for, 
wherever the Slavic word does have this cosignificance, it seems to be 
based upon popular etymology and ensuing contamination. But apart 
from this problem, this major Slavo-Balkanic word-family has its 
closest relatives in - Southern India, in the Dravidian languages. Here 
occur surprisingly congruous forms as well as meanings. From the 
Dravidian  Etymological Dictionary (by T. BURROW and 
M. B. EMENEAU) alone the following Dravidian words may be 
quoted (no. 1633): Tamil ceruppu “sandal, slipper, shoe", Malayalam 
cerippu *id.", Kota kewr Ө тойа Kerf тте Kannada kera, 
keravu, kerahu, kerpu *id.", Telugu ceppu “id”, Kolami kerri 
«shoe", Najki kerri “shoe, boot”, Parzi сегир, сегри “sandal”, 
Gondi загрит, (W) sarpa, (М) harpunz, (L: Мапа dialect) helpus, 
(A) serpum “іа.”, Kuwi (Е) seppü «shoe", (S) cepunga ““shoes''. 
These are compared with Hindi cappü, cappal etc., with reference to 
caporà in TURNER's “Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of 
the Nepali language", London, 1931. Not quoted are the forms from 
Tulu, cappalu, cappalà which are put into the same category by 
BURROW in his “Dravidian Studies, Ш” (BSOAS, ХІ, 1943/46, 
р. 124). In this article dealing with the palatalization of К- in front 
of e and i to c in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu as against its preser- 
vation in the other Dravidian languages, he supposes the following 
Indo-Aryan words as possibly being loanwords from Dravidian : Hindi 
k'arpà “sandal” < «К агарра - (to be derived like kannada karahu > 
“Кағарри) and, from а palatalizing language, Мага(1 sappala “sandal”? 
(ibidem, p. 124, n. 3). Very much like Romance, the Dravidian 
languages offer numerous and intricate - thus extremely interesting and - 
Instructive — examples of borrowing and re-borrowing within one and 


the same language-family, along with those either taken from neigh- 


bouring families or having been influenced by them. In addition to 


that, there occur actual dialect and language mixtures of more 
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profound consequences. In this respect, the Northern Dravidian 
languages that remained without literature or any literary tradition 
and are found in the diaspora within compact Indo-Aryan neighbour- 
hood, often offer considerable difficulties. With this in mind, 
BURROW, in the same article (р. 129) reverts to the group of 
Kannada kerpu etc., *footgear": Kuwi seppü is, like many other 
words, a borrowing from Telugu, likewise Gondi sarpum, as k- in 
front of palatal vowels does not undergo palatalization to c- in Gondi; 
while Kuwi seppü shows the same assimilation of -rp- to -pp- as 
Telugu ceppu, Gondi is likely to have borrowed its form at a period 
when that assimilation had not yet begun, as BURROW states. A 
form such as *kerapu or *kerappu, the prototype of Kannada kerahu 
as assumed by BURROW, would be very close to, or even identical 
with, a form to be assumed for proto-Dravidian. Western sources of 
this word that would date back to that remote period do not exist. 


The connecting links between the Dravidian and the Mediterran- 
East- European area are so far not clearly recognizable. There exists 
Arabic zarbül, designating a kind of light footgear, considered by 
Gustav MEYER (in *Neugriechische Studien", II", p. 88), however 
erroneously, as the source of the Modern Greek word. The Arabic 
form suggests non Semitic origin; the word was not borrowed from 
Arabic by Turkic or Persian. On the other hand, it does not appear 
to be a recent loanword in Arabic. Dr. Ariel BLOCH was so kind as 
to call my attention to DOZY's derivation, in Ше “Suppléments aux 
dictionaires arabes", of Arabic zarbül, zurbül, pl. zarabil, and the 
alternate zarbün, pl. zaràbin, from Middle- Greek sérboula, probably 
ntr. pl., a word which is said to go back to Lat. servulus and which 
will be discussed later on, wherewith DOZY refers to a passage in 
Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, to be quoted below, and to the 
derivation of Spanish servilla “espèce de chaussure en тагодшп” 
from serva as parallel. In his book “Noms de vétements chez les · 
arabes", in which this word is treated (p. 224), DOZY mentions 
another word, $arbil, however, without any further explanations. 
This latter is also found in Osman in the same form and with the 
meaning *slippers without heels" (REDHOUSE, “A Turkish and 
English Lexicon", Constantinople, 1921; p. 1121). Relationships of 
these two Arabic words with the one as well as with the other zone of 
distribution of this large word-familiy designating a certain kind of 
light footgear are evident. If one takes into consideration the extra- 
ordinarily expansive trading activities of Ше Arabs not only in the 
Mediterranean, but especially those along the ocean coasts of Dravidian 
India, Malakka and as far as Indonesia, Siam and Southern China, 
Arabic borrowings not only from the Greek-Byzantine culture, but 
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likewise from that of Dravidian India are to be expected. Ще: еже 
could with relative ease Бе explained as being іг wi бақыл va 
sérboulon-and likewise sérboulon deriving from Sarbi/-, the other 
zarbül, zarbün, | 
Mod: Ea - or vice versa — without. the assumption of at 
least one intermediary connecting link. Likewise, neither of the two 
Arabic terms can be connected directly with words from the languages 
of the Dravidian nations who live on the sea. Тһе greatest difficulties 
are found with the initial consonants, for, in whichever direction the 
borrowing be supposed to have been made, Middle Greek or Modern- 
Greek tz- or ts- is neither a rendition of Arabic z- borrowed without 
intermediaries, nor is Arabic z- one of Middle-Greek or Modern- 
Greek tz-, ts- (or s ), nor of Dravidian c-, s- (oreven k-). Thus, 
the Slavo Balkanic forms are closest to the Dravidian ones with 
initial c- as in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu. It might be assumed 
that in Arabic there existed further variants of this etymon, as can be 
observed in the case of loan words, especially re-borrowings, but that 
only, the two forms with initial z- gained preponderance in the literary 
language. 


In the small *Etumologiko' Lexikó tés koinés neoellenikés”’ by 
N. P. ANDRIOTES (Athens, 1951), containing only about 300 pp., to 
which Günther REICHENKRON kindly called my attention, only the 
form tserboüli, ntr., "tsarou'chi"', “coarse light shoe” is listed, on p. 
266, which likewise is derived from #вегрои Поп as а deminutive of 
M.-Gr. sérboulon and this from Lat. servulus. In addition to this, 
ANDRIOTES refers to the afore mentioned work by G. MEYER. 
The derivation offered by ANDRIOTES as well as by DOZY is an 
ancient popular etymology which, according to SKARLATOS O 
BYZANTIOS, “Lexikon of our Greek dialect, interpreted in Ancient 
Greek and French" 3rd ed., Athens, Constantinople, 1874, p. 423, is 
already found with Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos: *Servu'li and 
cervuli, peasant-shoe іп Bulgaria; ‘servula, in common usage for 
servants ‘shoos’, says Kons Porphyorogennetos. Useless is its co- 
incidence with ancient qrbu'te, cf. tsaroüchi 'Peasant-shoe (for equip- 
ment). It is hardly possible to understand how and through what 
intermediaries a Latin initial s- should have become an affricate, ts. 
(-с-/6-/6-) in Modern Greek. Latin and Romance s- is always 
regularly represented as s-. It remains not only questionable, but it 


is improbable that tsérga, f., "málline-koubérta", "wollen blanket", ` 


attested from late Byzantine Greek on, listed by ANDRIOTES 
immediatley after tserbou'li and derived by him from Slavic cerga 
(cf. infra, last Paragraph), this from a Romance *seroq < Lat 
séricus (it should rather Бе serical) < Greek serikós, А6 “Chinese; 


cannot be derived from the Middle or ` 


и ee с 
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silken”, should have originated, notwithstanding its semantics, as а 
result of some incontiguous assimilations or  dissimilations and 
unknown contamination. THUMB, quoted by ANDRIOTES, 
supppses, in I F, XIV, 344 ff., the mediation of Balkan languages, 
however, he fails to name those particular languages where this might 
have occurred. ANDRIOTES, entire derivation leads to no solution. 
Latin, Romance, and generally any foreign s- is never rendered in 
Middle and Modern Greek by anything but s-, even the Turkic 5- 
which, in position before velar vowels undergoes velarization with 
various degrees of intensity. 


If sérboula is genuine and not the result of an adaptation, 
due to Byzantine popular etymology, of the Slavo-Balkanic etymon 
to Latin servulus and a designation for sandals or slippers derived 
there from in the Romance Mediterranean area, known there since 
an unspecified period, the two Greek terms must etymologically be 
separated and considered heterogeneous, while the forms ‘with tz-, 
ts- are to be considered belonging with the large Slavo- Balkanic sib. 
The supposition of a common origin of all these terms designating 
light footgear from one etymological nucleus appearing most abun- 
dantly represented by the Slavo-Balkanic and the Dravidian forms 
seems to have in its favor a considerably higher degree of probability, 


Further, there exists the Latin etymon carpisc (и) lum “Кіпа 
of foot gear", attested since the historian Flavius Vopiscus who 
flourished toward the end of the III-rd century A. D. In their Latin 
Etymological Dictionary, I, p. 172 WALDE-HOFMANN compare 
this with a few other Indo-European terms for footgear, particularly 
well represented іп Keltic: Old-Irish cairem ‘‘shoemaker’’ 
(*karpjamos), Kymric crydd “44.” (*karp‘jos), Cornish chereor, 
Bretonic kere, kereour “‘id.’’, and Baltic: | Old-Prussian kurpe. 
Lithuanian kürpé, Latvian kurpe shoe" (*kürpjà), and consider it 
a derivative from the IE root *gerep/ “догер-, etc., “to cut”, being 
itself a derivative of *(s) ger-/*(s) qor-, “14.” which, as nominal 
root, has, according to them, the meaning of “Zeug-order Leder- 
lappen", “а rag from cloth or leather"; “and therefrom: shoe’’. 
This latter semantic deducation isnot cogent, since carpisculam is 
attested quite late in Latin, and therefore is, ав WALDE and 
HOFMANN say, hardly genuine Latin but probably foreign, adding 
that this is definitely the case with carpotinurs “from raw-leather’’ 
(occurring with Catullus) < Greek karbatinos “id.” which they derive 
from the same IE root, but BOISACQ (“Dict. étym dela langue 
grëcque”, p. 412) considers it being of unknown etymology. This 
question is to be investigated further, and this not without carefull 
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consideration of non-Indo-European Mediterranean etyma that might 
underlie the Latin and Greek terms, or, atleast, have influenced and 
modified derivatives from the IE root *(5) ger-/*(s)qor-. As ап 
example for etymological problems of that order, _WALDE- 
HOFMANN’s derivations frome the same IE root as listed under 
carpo “о cull, pluck, divide" (ib., I, 172) are to be revised, for 
words such as Albanian Кагра, karma “cliff, rock", krep “rock, 
slope, declivity” and the “ТһтаКап” name of the Carpathian karpatés, 
are pre-Indo-European and can be connected with the IE root 
*(s) ger-/*(s) qor but asan ancient, Nostratic cognate, not asa 
descendant of it. -Both the above Latin carpisculum and Greek 
karbitions cannot be separated from the Solavo-Balkanic апа 
Dravidian word-sibs discussed above. In this connection, Greek 
arbulé, mentiened by SKARLATOS, as superfluous, however, and 
ocurring as early as in the Classical period, is not without interest. 
These latter three words are worthy of a special investigation. 


With the above-mentioned cerga only cérga can be meant, 
Bulgarian, “coarse tissue; tent, tent-cover’’, Serbo-Cr. cérga “tent; 
sail", Ukrainian zérha “wollen blanket"; BERNEKER, SlavEtDict., 
I, 145, derives the Slavic words from Osman carga “light tent, from 
wollen blankets; hut". In Osman, the word means “1. a small make- 
shift tent, a gypsy's tent; 2 a two-poled open marquee; especially, a 
marquee used as a porch to a royal encampment: 3. a circle of beaters 
who drive in game for a battue” (REDHOUSE, p. 719); meaning 3 is 
that of ap etymologically heterogeneous homonym, “row, series, 
battle-range, rank, class, order” which is also Cayataj and Late-Ujyur 
(cf. RADLOFF, WB, III, 1790; DOERFER, “Tiirkische und 
Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen", I, 291 ff.) and is the 
Mongolian zárgà, also « Manzu zergi, “id.” it was borrowed into 
East-Slavic, attested there in Old-Russian (since 1505), cérga (cf. 
BERNEKER, ор. cit. sub cerga 2, and VASMER, III, 319). 
BERNEKER, in accordance with MIKLOSICH, traces 
back to either Albanian cerga, cergà “wollen blanket; tent from 
blankets” or Modern Greek tsérga and considers Middle-Latin s&rica 
its ultimate source which originally meant “Chinese: (>) silk” and 


later developed into Fr. Sarge, serge, Ital. sargia. terms for linen 
or wollen fabrics. But as the Osman wor 


and possibly is of Iranian Origin, all the 
forms are probably loans from Osman, 


Osman carga 


nkn ediary links, But, notwith- 
‚ а derivation of cerga, tsérga etc. from Middle- 


nsiderable Phonetic problem 
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concerning the initial consonant. The one Romance form with initial 
affricate, isolated in Romance and limited to one Sardinian dialect, 
quoted by MEYER-LÜBKE, RomanEtymDict., no. 7848, sub sérica, 
but as an addition in parentheses, namely Campidanean tzerga 
(=cerga) “clothing furnished by Ше lord to the бегі”, along with 
Logudorese atterga “14.”, with the reference to the above Balkanic 
words and Rumanian сеге “blanket” and the remark that their 
relationship to serica is not clear - if there exists any relationship at 
all, might have been added here -, does not prove anything, since 
these forms presuppose contaminations which may have taken place 
under the influence of tergum “Ше back” tergere “to wipe off, dry" 
(MEYER-LÜBKE, no. 8663), as apparent in the Logudorese form, 
and the like. 


* * ; * 
II. Middle-Greek, Modern-Greek neró “water”. | 


One of the words that in Modern-Greek have replaced a 
Classical one, is the word for water, tóneró appearing already in 
Byzantine Greek - since when, is unknown to me, but it occurs in the 
homilies of St. Basil the Great (cf. infra) The usual derivation, 
commonly recognized ever since XATZIDAKES, works (quoted by 
ANDRIOTES, 1. c., 160) is that from nearón “fresh”, scil. húdor 
“water”. As is supposed, іп the sequence nearón hüdor “fresh water’’, 
the usage of the adjective nearón alone, with the omission of Ше 
substantive, the generic term hüdor became, with the progress of time, 
more and more common. Thisis, ofcourse, possible, and similar 
examples are readily available from any language (cf. e. g. NE pub for 
public house, tavern, inn, etc.). Thus, SKARLATOS says, 1. с., 
p. 315 sub nerón, along with which he also quotes nerón lacking with 
ANDRIOTES: пагб wet and liquid, ‘spring water, fresh and drink- 
able (i.e. running water)’, according to Sophokles. St. Basil the 
Great,in the sermon against the drunkards, writes nearón with 
omission of hudor and has in mind chiefly just now scooped, i. e. *«dew- 
fresh water". Тһе explanation to neosti antlethén **just-now scooped 
(water)” is found literally with SCAPULA, “Lexicon Graeco-Latinum 
novum", Basileia (Basle), 1579, col. 1094: nearón hüdor *'aqua 
recens hausta". 


If the matter was only that of drinking-water, this explanation 
would be irreproachable; but neró means generally “water”. In pro- 
portion to the water resources on the Earth, fresh water occurs but in 
small quantities, and this not only in the Mediterranean semi-arid 
climate. Therefore, it is quite doubtful whether in this term а 
transfer of meaning or, at least, as considerable an extension of the 
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meaning of nearo’n should have taken place as to designate all water in 
general, water kat’ exochén 


Although perhaps not theentire theory of the origin of nero’ 
from nearo/n be erroneous, the etymology of nero’ cannot be considered 
without the assumption of the influence of a generic term for water 
that on the Old Continent occupies a much larger area than the Indo- 
European and Uralic root *vod-/*ved- etc. "water" : the term in 
question is Uralo-Altaic and Dravidian. In the Dravidian family, its 
meaning of ‘‘water’’ is the basic one, while іп Uralo-Altaic, it 
preponderantly occurs in meaning of “lake, turning a swamp, 
morass, marsh; swampy or moist depression or low-lying grounds; 
small creek; outlet of water; moisture, humidity, wetness’. Dravidian 
(cf. BURROW & EMENEAU, Drav. Etym. Dict., no. 3057): Tamil 
тг “water, sea, juice, liquor, urine, dampness, moisture; nature, 
disposition, state, condition”, derivatives nirmai “property of water, 
as coolness”, with complete reduction of the initial n-, On which see 
BURROW in BSOAS, XI, “Dravidian Studies, V", рр. 595 - 616, ir 
“moisture, wetness, freshness, greeness’’, iram "wet, moisture, humi- 
dity, freshness, greeness, coolness”, irali “Чо become moist, damp” 
iri **id., to become cool, be benumbed by cold or disease", irippu 
"dampness, moisture", irija "damp, wet, cold"; Malayalam nir 
"water, juice, moisture", iram moisture, dirt", irikka “to grow 
датр”, irmam, irman “damp cloth"', iram “moisture, dirt, wet cloth", 
iran “wet cloth"; Kota nir "water, semen"; Toda nir “water”, ni 
pàw “watering place in a stream", irm *dampness"; Kannada nir 
"Water", ira *moisture, dampness, wetness", Kodagu ту “water” : 
Tulu тоа *id''; Telugu niru **water, urine", pl. millu “water”, “іе 
Wasser; Gewasser’’, imiri “moisture”; Kolàmi ir “water”; Naiki ir 
"id."; Parji nir “id.; general appearance: character"; Gadba nir 
"water"; Кїї miru “juice, Sap, essence"; Brahüi dir *water, flood- 
water, juice, sap". The DravEtymDict. compares with it Skr. nira- 
“water, juice, liquor", туаға- "water, mud" which, according to 
BURROW, l.c., BSOAS, XI, p. 611, and EMENEAU, * Linguistic 
Prehistory of India". Proceedings of the Am. Philosophical Soc., 98, 
1954, р. 289, is а Dravidian loanword іп Sanskrit. BURROW, 
ibidem, note 1, connects Skr. nàrà-, f., “water”, a rare word that is 
quoted by Manu in order to establish his etymology of the proper 
name Едгауапа-, with this same large Dravidian and Uralo-Altaic 
family; thus, according to BURROW, 
invented ad hoc, as BOETHLINGK and ROTH seem to suppose. Of 
the Uralic group, the Finno-Ugric cognates have already been gather- 
ed Pi BURROW (1. C., p. 611): Suomi noro "wet, swampy depress- 
оп, погиа “to be dripping, to trickle’, Estonian nórendana *id.", 


it cannot be considered as’ 


Ё 
} 
i 
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norg “water outlet, small creek, rivulet”, nirguma “to be dripping, 
trickle”, Lappic Norweg. njoarra “to flow", Mordvinian nurge “о 
be dripping’, Mari nórem “to become wet, humid, moist”, Xanty 
(Ugro-Ostjak) nar “wet, humid", nirwén “id. Hungar. nirk, nirok 
“humor, succus", nirkos “humidus’’, nars “fresh, raw". From 
COLLINDER's *Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary", Uppsala, 1954, p. 41, 
the following may be added: Udmurt (Votjak) йик “damp, wet 
(wood or grain); dampness, wetness, swamp, marsh’’, Komi (Zyrjan) 
üur “swamp, marsh, бор”. In samojedic, there are: Sólqup 
(Ostjak-Samojed) fiar (dialects of Narym, Jeloguj, Bajxa, Taz, and 
Karas), narre (Nacpumpokol'sk) “swamp, morass’ (CASTREN, 
Samojedische Woórterverzeichnisse", StPetersburg, 1855, p. 288) 
and in South-Jukagir: ñor “swamp, morass’? (COLLINDER, 1. c.) 
In Altaic, this ancient etymon has been preserved only in those 
languages which are found outside of the semi-arid and arid 
climatic of Central Asia, namely in the Tungus languages and in 
Turkic Jakut: cf. Tungus Ewenki fiaru “small lake, being grown over 
by swamp-moss" (dial. of Norbok6é), “swamp, swampy ground" 
(Sym), fiàruza (Norboko), fiarus (Urmi, Saxalin) “small lake having 
turned а swamp", fiarut “lake being grown over by swamp-moss" 
(Stony Tunguska, Norboko, Népa, Upper Lena, Tungir, Aldan, Ucur); 
Lamutic fiaruqay “puddle from melting snow”; Nànaj fiarun “tundra 
(the Arctic moss-steppe)"; Udi ñau “зуатр”. Jakut has nuora 
“never drying out; swamp; thicket; this word may have been 
borrowed, but it may just as well have been preserved since very 
ancient times. In view of the Tungus correspondences, the word 
should have been listed in COLLINDER’s **Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary" 
on p. 145 in the section of **Uralo-Altaica", but prior to 1955, the 
Tungus words were for the most part still unknown. 


In Uralic, there exist a few derivations of this word with ablaut, 
as e.g. the following already quoted by BURROW, 1. c.: Suomi 
nurmi ^ meadow", Komi fur “swamp, morass", Мап 1 füurm 
*meadow", йаг “wet ground", Xanty ñürëm “swamp”. Further- 
more, Eneé (Jenisej-Samojedic) naura “sap of trees" (Bajxa dialect) 
and nára (Xantaj dial.), nada (Bajxa) “moss”? (CASTREN, *Woórter- 
verzeichnisse..." р. 85) might be put into this category. They have 
their exact counterpart in the following Dravidian words that had 
likewise been listed by BURROW in this connection: Tamil nurampu 
“mud, mire" and Tulu nurumbu “alluvium, alluvial soil, which in the 
DravEtym Dict., no. 3071, have unfortunately been separated from 
the family of niru “water” etc. and thus unwarrantedly appear as 
isolated. Generally speaking, it is regrettable and certainly of no 
advantage for comparative research that the hitherto known Uralo- 
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Dravidian parallels, the best of which have been established jt by. 
BURROW, have entirely been omitted from the Dravidian ymo- 
logical Dictionary. | 
As long as no parallels аге known which might render their 
etymological connection more plausible, it is very difficult to panded 
the question of how the etymological relationship of ; these words for 
water in Greek on the one hand and in Uralo-Altaic and Dravidian 
on the other is to be accounted for. “Мо doubt with the time such 
parallels can be found and will be found, but presently no parallels 
are available as yet. Тһе existence of this etymon in Uralo-Altaic and 
in Dravidian is explicable on the basis of the genetic relationship 
uniting these three large families of languages. It is self-evident that 
the Greek word cannot be a loanword from either Uralo-Altaic or 
Dravidian - in contradistiction to e. g. tzerbou'ti, a loan - or migrant 
word. Maybe, neró is an etymon that only in the Middle-Greek. 
period began to spread and therewith finally was adopted into the 
literary language, an etymon that since proto-Greek times existed in 
the language but in a few dialects - and that might ultimately date 
back to pre- Greek culture. The word is certainly to be connected 
with the root that underlies the names of certain water-spirits, later 
water-deities who in Greek mythology became quite well-known, 
important figures: Néreu’s, the son of Pontos *Sea" and Gaia 
(“Earth”), the husband of Doris, the ruler of the Aegear Sea under 
Poseidon, whose fifty daughters are the Nereides. In the instance of 
these names, the root has lengthening degree which seems to appear 
also in the Modern Greek alternate form néró. This ancient and 
rare word, *nero'n *néro’n that led the inconspicuous life of a non- 
literary word along with, or rather underneath of, hu'dor, finally 
underwent contamination with nearas “fresh”, one of the current 
epithets for the more usual hu'dór which alone was recognized by 
the literary language and, as a consequence, became completely 
absorbed by the latter. For a very early period, the effect of taboo 


prohibiting the usage of this word as a common term for water 
might also be taken into consideration. 


This argumentation may still appear as quite hypothetical, 
and it will remain so until parallels are found, but as a result of 
further and more intensive research in ancient w 
extending over giant areas and ascending 
the necessary parallels will be detected. 


ord-relationships 
into remote antiquity, - 
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THE DESCENT OF THE DRAVIDIANS 


Kamil V. Zyelebil 


I want to ргорозе а sweeping hypothesis which consists of the 
overall following statements: The Dravidians were a highlander folk, 
sitting, sometimes round 4000 В. С., in the rugged mountaineous 
areas of North Eastern Iran (where they came into an extended 
contact with the speakers of Uralian/Altaic languages), whence, round 
about 3500 B. C., they began a South Eastern movement into the 
Indian subcontinent which went on for about two and a half millenia. 
‘Along the route’, various Dravidian speaking tribes ‘peeled off’ the 
main stock, the first to come off being the peoples speaking some 
form of North Western Dravidian, who might have played an 
important, even a leading role in the ethnolinguistic composition of 
the Indus Valley peoples. The movement went on, and with it the 
‘losses along the route’, until the Southernmost part of the penin- 
sula was reached by the Proto-Tamils, who established, between 
600-400 B. C., the first historically recognizable literate and highly 
cultured Dravidian-speaking civilization, preserving, of all Dravidian 
speakers, most of the identifiable features of the parent language. 


This North-West to South-East movement seems to be 
somehow ‘inherent’, one is almost tempted to say ‘innate’ in the 
Dravidians, for it has continued even in protohistoric and historical 
times, carried on by the Tamils from the South of India into Ceylon, 
and further to various areas of South East Asia. 

Let me now examine the points raised above more closely. 

1. Dravidians-a folk of hillmen. This point is based on two 
observations: a) the names of various Dravidian peoples, b) god 
Murugan. 

a) The names which various Dravidian peoples use to desig- 
nate themselves have all roughly the meaning ‘hillmen, men of the 
mountains’ and seem to be derived from three Proto-Dravidian 
stems: *k6, *malay and *kuntu, all meaning ‘hill, mountain’, From 
North to South these terms are as follows: 


bil 
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1. Brahui, і. е. bra’ ШІ: according to Andronov! , the name 

is to be etymologized as *vata + ko + i which means (ве pepe’ of 

the northern mountains’ or ‘the northern mountain-folk’ (for k6 cf. 
DED 1811 Ко ‘mountain’). 


2. Malto: maleh “Майо” means probably ‘hillman, mountain- 
eer’, connected with DED 3882 *malay. 


3. Kui <DED 1811* ko ‘mountain’, i. e. ‘the folk of the 
mountains’, sg. küenju m., küali, f., cf. also kui ‘above, over, upon’. 


4. Kuvi: küvinga ‘the Parja Khonds «DED 1811 *ko; cf. 
also kui ‘up, above; west’; küita ‘in Ше west’. 

5, Konda: kübi ‘the Konda Dora’? <DED 1811 *ko; Konda 
is the Telugu term for тап? (< *kunru, kuntam). 


6. Gondi: koitur, pl. koitork a Gond male’; f. koirar < DED 
1811* kó: Коу, koya ‘Gond тап” « id. 


7. Koya: koytand pl. koytar ‘Koya тап” «id. 


8. Gadba (S): kondekor “the Gadbas near Salur’ <DED 
1548 *kuntu ‘hill, mountain’. 


9. Telugu: Коди, koduvàdu ‘a Khond’; koya ‘name of a tribe 
of mountaineers’. both < DED 1811 «КО. 


10. Malayalam : malayàli, prob. connected with DED 3882 
*malay, Ma. mala ‘mountain, hill-land’. 


Another very suggestive etymological cluster is DED 1530 
where we again find a number of tribal names derived from *kura-m, 
‘Kurava tribe of the mountains’, cf. Ta. Кигійсі ‘hilly tract, the 
mountaineous region par excellence’; kuricci ‘village in the hilly 
trac", Ma kurumpan ‘caste of mountaineers in Wayanadu’ Ka. 
kurumba ‘a caste - of mountaineers., Te. Коғауа ‘name of a tribe of 
mountaineers’ etc., which may be connected with DED 1548 Ta. 
кирти, kunram ‘hill, mountain’ found well-attested in almost all 
South Dravidian and Central Dravidian languages. | 


In short, atleast eight if not more Dravidian peoples (North, 
Central, and South Dravidian) call themselves ‘hillmen, mountain- 
eers’. Taken together with the data presented under b), I doubt 
whether this is incidental and without deeper significance. 


| b) Murugan, Ta. Murukan “has been doubtless the рге- 
eminent God of the Tamils through the ages"? Not only that: we 
believe, in agreement with a persistent indigenous tradition, that 
Murugan has been the god of the Dravidians par excellence,? the 
Dravidian god. Any how, he had been the pre-eminent deity in the 
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pre-aryanized Tamil classical age, and obviously in the protohistory 
and prehistory of South India. According to Ше Adichanallir 
relics, it seems that Murugan worship was prevalent in southernmost 
India in the 10th Cent. B. C. if not earlier, that is during the pre- 
historic and protohistoric times, in the period which preceeded the 
first bloom of cultured and civilized Tamil society. We have no 
doubts that Murugan or Murugu, because of his intimate association 
with the hill-country (kuriñci). with Valli, and with the Adichanallür 
relics, was a Dravidian deity, only later Aryanized as Subrahmanya‘. 


It is important that according to Paripàtal 8:64, Murugan 
was the ruler of all the seven worlds  elulakumàli), the supreme 
deity worshipped by ancient Tamils. There are many fascinating 
aspects of this deity (e. g. his probably intimate connection with 
the ancient bardic poets), but in this paper I want to limit myself. 
to just one: Murugan's connection with mountains. 


First, though, a world on the etymology of his name. DED 
4081 shows that the etymon occurs in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu and 
Konda and is thus reconstructable at least for South and Central 
Dravidian: Tamil muruku (to be segmented into mur-u-ku) ‘tender- 
ness, tender age, youth, beauty, Skanda', murukan *youth, young 
man, Skanda’, Ma. murukan 447, Tu. murku ‘the young of ап 
animal’, murlé ‘little, small, tender’, Kond a murli ‘young man’. 
Murugan was ‘originally’, primarily, the god of the hills. His inti- 
mate connection with the first of the conventional tinais, ‘landscapes’, 
the kurificittinai, or the mountaineous region, is beyond any doubt. 
Many textual references exist in the earliest Tamil literature to 
Muruku - Murukan- Сёу. The most important are given below. 

Muruku: Akam 22:11, 118:5, 138:10, 181:6, 232:14, 272:13, 
288:4, Ainkurunüru 245:3, 247:3, 249:2, 308:4, Kuruntokai 362:1, 
Maturaikkafici 38, 181, 724, Narrinai 34:11, 47:10, Pattinappalai - 
37, Puram 56:14, 259:5. 

Murukan : Акат 1:3, 59:11, 98:10, 158:16, Puram 16:12, 
23:3, 299:6: Porunararruppatai 121. 

C&y : Akam 266:21, Kurincippàttu 51, Kuruntokai 1:3, 209:19 
Puram 125:20, 14:9. 

Céyon is mentioned іп Tolkappiyam Porul. 5:2. 

Céy (DED 1607 cé- < *Кё-; the Proto-Dravidian name of 
the god was probably * kéy, * kéyan| * kécan) is another name of 


Murugan; Céyan is a derivation of Сеу. There are yet other pre-Aryan 
names ofthe deity vëlan ‘spear - bearer’ and пеїиуё] ‘the large 


spear'. 
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There are two ancient texts which deal with Murukan sss 
their main topic (а part of Paripatal) but, above all, кезе 
unique arruppatai (‘message – song’). Ше Tirumur ukàrruppatai н 
the 5. - 6. Cent. A.D. According to Ше 5th nür pà of Tolk. Porul., 
Céy6n is the lord- god of the mountaineous region. However, this 
fact is best demonstrated by the Tirumurukàrruppatai (TMK), 8 
‘guide - book to Muruku', which, apart from being “un poéme 
inspiré” (P. Meile), is a true hymn on Murugan, containing an entire 
“МигиКдору” (C. A. Keller). This guide - book to Tiru Muruku 
is made up of six scenes, each of them presenting the god as dwell- 
ing ata particular mountaineous shrine or somewhere among the 
mountaineers: Іп the first scene (1 - 77), itis said of him that he 
likes to dwell on the hills (kunru amarntu uraitalum uriyan). in the 
Sth scene (190-217), the mountain – folk drink and dance and the 
Red One dances with the girls on all the hills (kunrutóru àtalum 
ninratan рапре); itis his nature, his permanent habit (panpu), 
tolive in the hills: Murukan, who is young but who has been since 
the oldest times (288-290), terrible and fierceful, kind and loving 
at the same time, is а mountain god, dwelling in many shrines on 
the hills and mountains (think of the sacred Arunacala or Tiruvannàm- 
alai, of Vénkatam of Tirupati which has only secondarily become a 
shrine of Tirumàl - Visnu, not to speak of such famous temples as 
Palani). Naccinarkkiniyar in his commentary on TMK sees in the six 
seats of Murukan described in the poem areference to all hills in 
general, since Murukan isa deity of the mountain. There are of 
course other and less clear indications which point in the same dire- 
ction: the dances which seem to have formed an integral part of 
Muruku worship (i.e. рбгата/, the war- dance, veriyatal, cf. Akam 
182:16-17, Cilappatikaram ххіу:62, and the kuravai) seems all to be 
connected with the mountains and the mountain - tribes, in parti- 
cular the kuravai, performed by the Kuravar (DED 1530) and the 
Kanavar, both tribes of hillmen. Among the offerings to the god, 
there аге at least two —гїла (millet, grown in the kuriüci region) 
and honey - which are typically products of the hills. Murukan's 
marriage to Valli, the lovely véta girl (DED 4547 for vétan ‘hunter’, 
DED 4351 for valli ‘climber, creeper’) points also to the same 
general milieu of wooded mountains. In Short, we may I believe 
with a fair amount of certainty conclude that * Muruku or * Muru- 


kan, the god of the Dravidians par excellence, was the god of 
mountains апа hillmen. 


It may be terribly premature and very far-fetched 
conclusions from the two kinds of data pr 


seems that one may venture a гай 


to draw 
esented above; and yet it 
ler daring hypothesis that the 
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ancestors of the Dravidians were a folk of mountaineers who descended 
into the plains, first of the Panjab and Hindustan, then much later 
to Bengal, Orissa, Andhra, and finally to the Tamil plains in the far 
South East of the subcontinent. 

2. The ‘descent’. In discussing this point I adopt with 
acknowledgment and some adaptation Andronov's ‘karta-schema’ the 
schematic chart as presented in the Jazyk braui (Moscow, 1971, p. 13). 
Ido not need tocomment upon this adapted chart for it speaks 


for itself. 


№ "Тве Harappans' 


е 
27 
` / . 
за - Malto 
Р ` 
Brahur , ` 
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I do not want all to go into the question of the relation of the 
Dravidian speakers and the inhabitants of the Indus Valley 


earl 
: I have expressed elsewhere? the opinion that the early Dravi- 


cities. 
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dian speakers-possibly the North-Western Dravidian his am 
have played an important role in the obviously mu 5. ва 
possibly multilingual composition of the Harappans. | ave а 
ite openly said that the recent Soviet and Finnish attempts a | E 
ai ERM of the script and languages of the so-called pium 
civilization are not fully convincing6 though there is intrinsically 
nothing against the general thesis that the language of the Harappans- 
or at least of some stratum of that population — might have been some 
kind of early Dravidian. In the light of the recent hypothesis expressed 
by B, and R. Allchin that the first waves of the Aryans might have 
entered India as early as in 2200 B. C., the problem of the Indo- 
Aryan invaders and their relationship to the Indus Valley civiliz- 
ation becomes again more intricate апа complicated. However: 
have we necessarily to presume an inimical relationship between the 
Aryans and Ше Harappans? Why not, at least for some earlier 
stages, presume a kind of *peaceful coexistence" ?7 


3. Caldwell, who was the true father of comparative Dravidian 
linguistics, centered his attention on Tamil as both a point of 
departure of his treatment, and as the Dravidian language which 
for him represented most faithfully the Dravidian linguistic type. 
Then, with the subsequent discoveries of more non-literary langu- 
ages, and witha change of approach and atmosphere, the focus 
shified, and Jules Bloch quite explicitely forced the view that the non- 
literary languages require as much attention and consideration as 
Tamil and the other cultivated languages if not more. This tendency 
reached its peak in E. H. Tuttle; however, his etymologies and re- 
constructions, though interesting, were mostly off the mark. Now, 
after all the work performed by Burrow, Emeneau, L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and others, it is I think quite evident that ancient literary Tamil 
has a phonological and a grammatical system which correspond in 
many points rather closely with those of the parent Proto-Dravidian 
speech. This factis in no contradiction with the hypothesis of the 
Dravidian ‘descent’ outlined above. On the contrary: after the 
other languages have ‘peeled off? from the main stream of Dravidian- 
speaking peoples, what remained were the carriers of those linguistic 
features which were in many points closely akin to the linguistic 
characteristics of the reconstructed parent speech?. In this context 
it is interesting to note that the one spoken form of Dravidian 
which may be called the most ‘conservative’ of all spoken forms of. 
Dravidian is Ceylonese Tamil (or rather some of its subdialects), 
the most peripheral spoken Tamil dialect?, in terms of space the 


one which is most remote from a hypothetic centre of diffusion. of 
Dravidian somewhere in North Eastern Iran. 
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FOOTNOTE 


M. S. Andronov, Jazyk braui, Moscow 1971, p. 11. 


K. K. Pillai, A Social History of the Tamils, Madras 1969, p 494. 
We came to regard indigenous traditions in much more serious 
light than our empirico-positivistic scientific predecessors (though 
this empirical and positivistic view was at the roots of our own 
education). A word on the formulation, ‘the god of the Dravi- 
dians'. Let us once have the courage to say it: to identify 
Tamil and Dravidian linguistically is naturally nonsense (though 
Tamil has preserved many an old and ‘original’ feature of the 
parent speech); the reconstructed Dravidian is obviously some- 
thing quite different from Tamil at any stage of its development. 
On the other hand: we believe that many cultural traits of 
ancient Dravidians has been preserved best in the least Aryanized 
Indian “great tradition’-that of Ше Tamils. We think that the 
god of the hills, the god with the spear, the Red Lord of the 
Seven Worlds, is one of those inherited Dravidian features 
preserved in the Tamil tradition. | 


On this account we stongly disagree with the views expressed by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his paper on Murugan read before 
the Archaelogical Society of South India on 22-9-1964. 


E. g. 1961 “Dravidian Philology, General Linguistics, and Early 
History of India", R. P. Sethu Pillai Comm. Vol. Madras, 
127-34; 1965 “Нагарра and the Dravidians an old Mystery іп а 
New Light’’, New Orient Bimonthly 3. 65 ff. 


Cf. Indo-Iranian Journal XII, 1970, 2, 126-34, and Language 46, 
1970, 4, 952-68. . 


For a while I played with the idea of a reverse ‘ascent’ of the 
Dravidians, from their ‘original’ home somewhere in Tamilnad 
(or in the ‘submerged continent’ in the Indian ocean) up through 
the peninsula until they would have reached Northwestern India 
(for THAT is a fact: Dravidian-speaking population was encoun- 
tered by the Aryans as early as the Vedic period there). However, 
such reverse movement will not fit at all with other bits of 


‚ evidence, and will not explain any of the porblems raised by the 


presence of Dravidian speakers in the whole of India. 


Cf. T. Burrow in Studies in Indian Linguistics, 1968, p. 69: “As 
a general rule it seems that it is not necessary to go beyond the 
phonetic system of classical Tamil to account for Primitive 
Dravidian.” 

Not counting naturally those dialects of spoken Tamil which 


(unlike Ceylonese Tamil) were carried to even more ‘peripheral’ 
and remote areas by Tamil immigrants in historical times. 
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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN GENERATIVE 
PHONOLOGY 


R. N. Srivastva 
Delhi University 


(1) 


Ifa theory is to be established as a new paradigm, it must 
transform the imagination of the professionals in the field; it should 
reevaluate current methodological procedures and should try to alter 
ultimately the concept of basic “constructs” of prevailing theories. 
(Constructs, here, should be understood as those non-logical terms 
which represent ‘basic notions’ of a given system and which are 
implicitly defined by the fundamental uninterpreted postulates ofa 
theory). This aim can be achieved by the adherents of a competing 
theory in various ways. They can show that these constructs are 
not the valid elements of the theory in question; hence, they have 
no independent justification for their existence. Or, they can de- 
monstrate that the constructs are not logically construed and formally 
defined and, therefore, it is not possible by any set of rules provided 
by that theory to relate the constructs with the various facts of 
observation without creating anomalous situations and producing con- 
tradictory results. This has been, infact, the primary nature of the 
attack by adherents of Generative Phonology on the basic constructs 
i. e. the phoneme, syllable, etc. of Taxonomic and Stratificational 
grammars. (Cf. Chomsky, (1957, 1962, 1964); Chomsky and Halle 
(1965, 1968), Halle (1959, 1960, 1962); Lees (1957, 1961); McCawley 
(1967a); Postal (1968); Schane (1968); Saumjan (1962, 1965). 


However, it is quite possible that an` earlier theory has con- 
structs which are not entirely incompatible with the observable data. - 
Some of its aspects may even be required by the new theory. Infact, 
no theory starts from scratch. Thus, a competing theory may broaden 
the concept of the constructs or it may redefine them with a different 
import of meaning. For example, it may provide evidence to show 
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that it has not achieved the desired level of universality and is there- 
fore restricted in application to a limited set of data. In order for a 
theory to have explanatory power atleast one of its postulate 


must be *more general" than the rules for the observable data being 
explained (Nagel, 1961). 


On the other hand, a competing theory may refer to the same 
observable data by something significantly different. This is important 
because apparently identical constructs may contain different sets of 
values. Constructs being the nonlogical terms of basic postulates 
articulated by a given theory, always import meaning by virtue of 
occupying their defined places within the general framework of the 
postulates. Апа, as all the basic postulates of two theories are never 
the same, meaning and value do vary from theory to theory even if 
the term is used to refer to similar observable data. 


A specific example of what we are referring to is provided by 
McCawley (1967b). He examines “Ше question of the extent to which 
a segment in Sapir's phonologic representations can be identified with 
a segment in the dictionary representation of a morpheme in a trans- 
formational grammar." Similarly, Chomsky uses the Jakobsonian 
feature system and discusses its role in the dictionary representation 
of morphemes, a role very different from the Jakobsonion concept of 
distinctive feature as a part of the general description of language 
and accordingly, considers these features, rather than phonemes, as 
an ‘end point’ in the network of oppositions. Nevertheless, he rejects 
Jakobson's notion that features of the phonological inventory should 
be asubset of the non-redundent features extracted from the fully 
specified matrix of the phonetic level. According to Chomsky, 
phonologic features are merely ‘value’ references, i. e. classificatory 
devices with no direct physical meanings, and thus they must be 
sharply differentiated from the ralative yet “concrete” features of the 
phonetic scale. Furthermore, Jakobsonian binary distinctive features 
are defining attributes of speech sounds which the listener uses as 
perceptual criteria for classifying speech sounds into the appropriate 
phoneme classes. In generative phonology, binary features are seen as 
the specification of ‘natural classes’ and are defined as universal 
articulatory attributes. 


When a specialist-member accepts a given paradigm, he is 
bound to identify the paradigm in the way it is identified by other 
members of his group but this does not necessarily mean that he 
should agree on the way the paradigm has been rationalized and 
interpreted. Rationalization and interpretation of a paradigm is an 
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outcome of a professional sub-speciality. Creative prine i де) 
fessional sub-specialities committed to the unified paradigm efies 1 е 
monolithic concept of science. Professionals adhering to a stele 
paradigm may employ a different set of rules for ad ud 
assumptions without disagreeing on the nature and function of the 
rules. Infact, it is the function of these rules rather than rules them- 


selves which are symptomatic of a paradigm. 


It is in this way that in a recently published stimulating paper 
Schane (1971) has argued in favour of incorporating. the term 
‘phoneme’, a construct hitherto rejected by other generative phono- 
logists; Diachronic and synchronic reinterpretation of certain 
phenomena like denasalization in French, depalatalization in Rumanian, 
delabialization in Romance, palatalization and labialization in Nupe, 
and palatalization in Japanese has led him to reintroduce the notion of 
phoneme, a significant unit of earlier paradigm (classical phonemics), 
within the generative frame work without in anyway changing the 
theoretical bias. Schane has tried to recapture the ‘phoneme’ not as a 
function of rules assigned by taxonomic phonemics. Infact, like other 
members of generative phonology, he also finds Ше theoretical 
arguments against an autonomcus level of phonemic representation 
sound and valid. ‘‘Synchronically, a phonemic representation is not 
to be discovered by applying a set of procedures to а phonetic 
representation, nor does it exist as an autonomous level within a 
generative phonology; rather, it is to be characterized as а represent- 
ation. of relevant surface contrasts which is deducible from the function 
of the rules within a generative phonology”? (Schane: 1971, 503). 


This is all because when “paradigms change, the world itself 
changes...... (and this does) cause scientists to see the world differently" 
(Kuhn, 1968: 110). Butit is incumbent upon the competing theory 


to prove that the changed world-view can handle problems better than 
its competitors. 


As mentioned above, itis the feature (and not the segment) 
which generative phonology accepts as its ultimate construct. 
Adherents of this theory are unanimous іп holding that distinctive 
feature coupled with the metatheory of simplicity metric would pro- 
vide a measure to evaluate alternate phonological descriptions on the 
basis of what is natural linguistic process and what is not, Take the 
following two rules (la and Ib), as discussed by Halle (1968 : 336-7). . 


R. la. a— г/ — 0 


во -- 
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К.Ы. а — æ / — p 


Both the rules аге indentical in their formal aspects and if phonemes 
are regarded as indivisible entities, both rules will have to be conceded 
as natural rules. With feature as an ultimate construct oneis able 
to take the advantage of specifying/ i, e, æ/ as members of a natural 
class and the rule (la) asa natural rule. “The failure of the 
simplicity criterion in the latter case is due to the fact that the 
notion of natural class has no obvious meaning if phonemes are re- 
garded as indivisible entities" (Halle, 1962 : 337). By accepting 
‘feature’ as its basic construct, generative phonology leads one deeper 
to the inner mechanism of the sound system ofa language than any 
previous model. 


(2) 


A competing theory is always a process in action. It develops 
in face of hithero unresolved problems. Some of the problems 
which it has to face can be pseudo- problems while others may be 
characterize das genuinely intricate ones. One of the pseudo - problems 
which has recently come up for serious discussion is the value 
specification ofa feature; how are features to be  characterized- 
Unary. binary or multinary ? Is it that the value specification of 
a feature conditioned by its occurrence on different levels of repre- 
sentation ? 


Thus, according to Chomsky and Halle (1968:298) “The feat- 
ures have a phonetic function and a classification. In their phonetic 
function, they are scales that admit а fixed number of values, and 
they related to indpendently controllable aspects of the speech event 
or independent elements of perceptual representation. In their classi- 
ficatory function they admit only two co-efficients, and they fall 
together with other categories that specify the idiosyncratic properties 
of lexical items.” Those who hold this view are in favour of dividing 
the phonological component of a grammar into two parts-the phono- 
logical rules (P-rules) which accept the set of features with binary 
values and phonetic rules (McCawley's (1968:143) feature-interpreta- 
tion rules (FI rules) or Postal's (1968:66-8) detail rules) which are 
based on the set of features with multinary values; the latter add 
the language specific details to the systematic phonetic representa- 
tions. 


Latest writings on the intrinsic content and the formal repre- 
sentation of feature system has revealed that the problem of value- 
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specification for features has not yet been resolved. = суту, 
Chafe (1970) considers that even Ше classificatory ea ee : 
semantic ones, are singulary in nature while, according to La ae 

(1970), for some phonetic parameters like the vowel por р ur 
logical features should invariably be multivalued. Both oft em 
are critical of the way Chomsky and Halle make the evaluation 
procedure though both invoke the notion of natural class based 
on the concept of simplicity metric. 

These divergent approaches within that of generative phonology 
is not to be taken as symptomatic of any inner conflict or con- 
tradiction of a theory itself. Infact, the situation has arisen because 
these linguists have failed to establish a logical and consistent 
relationship between theory and praxis, between theoretical constructs 
and mapping out these units into psychological and physical 
‘realities’ with proper quantifications and specifications on in-between 
different levels. 

Ladefoged (1967:58), for example, talks about three stages of 
sound units which a theory of phonetics must be capable of handling 
1) the stage of the allocation of speech-sounds to contrasting 
categories. 2) the stage of the designation of relative values of each 
category and 3) the stage of interpretation of these values in terms 
of measurable units. These three stages correspond to Chomsky and 
Halle’s (1964) three modes of description-systematic phonemics, 
systematic phonetics and physical phonetics respectively. But it must 
be born in mind that the types or modes of descriptions are not the 
levels of representations. 


Generative phonology establishes only two levels of represent- 
ations which are qualitatively distinct from each other 1. e. the level 
of systematic phonemics and level of systematic phonetics. Units on 
both these levels are repesented by a fully specificied matrix. When 
the systematic phonemic level is subjected to its redundancy - free 
version one getsa less specified dictionary model of description 
(Stanley, 1967). Similarly when the description of a systematic pho- 
netic level is further elaborated by giving a detailed account of specifi. 
cation of the degree with which a feature exists in a specific language 
then one gets the type of phonetic description which can be termed 
as the description in physical phonetics. For example, a description 
on the systematic phonetic level tells only whether a phonetic segment 
is voiced or unvoiced while the description which the physical | 
phonetics offers has also the potentiality of telling that initial stops 
in one language (English) has only 15 degree of voicing. whereas 


the other (Hindi) has 45 and the third (French) has 60 degree of 
voicing. 
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The fact that dictionary and physical phonetic represantations 
are only a different mode of descriptions for systematic phonemic 
and phonetic levels respectively is well attested by the nature of 
rules which operate between the two modes of descriptions — mora 
pheme structure (MS-) rules between dictionary and systematic 
phonemic representations and feature interpretation (Е1-) rules 
between systematic phonetic and physical phonetic representations, 
These are not the type of rules which change the value of any given 
feature and thus, are distinct in function from the phonological 
(P-) rules which operate between the two levels of representations- 
systematic phonemic and phonetic; MS - and FI - rules are feature 
additive rules while P-rules may be characterized as feature – Switch- 
ing rules. | 


The two levels and four modes of description related by their 
respective types of rules can be hierarchically ordered, as given below 


Revers Descriptions . Rules 
A. pue | — (1) Ай. redundancy free 
phonemic (dictionary) MS-rule 
Ве па Ai. fully specified | 
Phonologi- | 
cal compo- | P-rule 
nent. 
B, Systematic (3) Bi. fully specified 
D phonetic Vue eiiis | FI-rule 
P Bii. elaborately specified 


(physical phonetics) 


As the functions, which a feature system has to discharge on 
the two distinct levels, are qualitatively distinct, their nature and 
potentiality of configuration must clearly be distinguished. Phonological 
and phonetic functions of a feature system though related are not to 
be conceived as identical in nature. “Іп the current literature on 
generative phonology, it is frequently assumed implicitly (a) that 
the set of phonological features used in lexical representations are 
rather directly reflected in the set of parameters relevant in pho- 
netic descriptions, i. e. in nearly a one-to-one fashion, and (b) all 
the features are coordinate with each other, as opposed to being 
hierarchically organized. We аге gradually disabusing over- 
selves of these assumptions, even though the exact nature of either 
how phonological features are translated into phonetics, or how 
some features dominate others in a hierarchy and how some features 
group into ‘super features’ is a matter that is far from worked out.” 
(Wang, 1971) 
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Though phonological and phonetic features are qualitatively 
distinct nevertheless, one should not consider that only phonetic 
features are substantive while phonological features are merely arbitr- 
ary categorization devoid of any content. It is true that Ше phono- 
г 2 ` ` ` 
logical features deal with units which аге psychologically real but as 
psychological reality is reflective of physical reality, phonological 
features must be constrained in terms of the set of universal phonetic 
matrices. 


It is important to note that phonetic features are units of 
systematic phonetic level and hence, like phonological features they 
are also relational in nature. This is the reason that **when dis- 
cussing places of articulation it seems especially necessary to bear in 
mind that the categories are required simply for distinguishing 
linguistic oppositions’* (Ladefoged 1967:22). However, apart from 
distinguishing linguistic oppositions, an adequate phonetic description 
must be capable of specifying the characteristics of a given language 
as opposed to other languages. It is in respect to the latter demand 
that we really need the eloborately specified description of physical 
phonetics. 


The claim which I want to make here is that the two basic 
representations of the two levels (i. e. fully specificied phonemic and 
phonetic matrices) must use the feature system with the binary value 
as they deal either with the ‘Contrasting’ categories or with the 
‘relative’ values of these categories. On the other hand, the stage of 
physical phonetics can use features with multinary values as it has to 
specify the specific characteristics of the sound categories not only 
relational to other sound categories of its own system but with the 
sound units of some other languages. 


Those linguists who have not maintained this sharp distinction 
between the two different modes of descriptions of otherwise the same 
Systematic phonetic level have rather confused the issue; for example, 
Chomsky and Halle’s “The Sound Pattern of English” (SPE) is 


according to them only the phonemic function of a feature system 
admit two coefficients. In their phonetic function, features are invari- 
ably scales that admit a number of values related to ‘independently 
controllable aspects of the speech event.” It is for this reason that. 
we get a clumsy picture of their Stress rules which have six levels of 
realisations. Linguists like Vanderslice and Ladefoged (1971). Wang 
(1971), Ohala (1970) ete have Pointed out that there is no empirical 
evidence Whereby one can correlate the six values of stress to the 
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‘independently controllable aspects of the speech or independent 
elements of perceptual representation." Infact, SPE ingeniously 
expounds with proper justification the general theory of generative 
phonology but their analysis of English sound system, as Wang (1971) 
has rightly stated, is “based primarily on the phoneme like transcrip- 
tions of Kenyon and Knott and the pioneering studies on stress done 
by Newman, Smith and Trager:”’ 


Arguing in favour of multivalued phonological features 
pertaining to vowel heights Ladefoged (197: 28) has recently 
remarked - “Any one who accepts the notion that different levels of 
stress can be specified in phonological rules surely should have no 
difficulty in accepting the notion of vowel height asa multivalued 
feature,” But surprisingly enough in a paper written in joint 
authorship with Vanderslice, he (1971: 22), proposesa set of six 
binary features for the suprasegmentals - (1) Strong (2) Accent 
(3) Intonation (4) Cadence (5) Englide and (6) Emphasis which 
“accounts for English accentual and intonational distinctions in an 
intuitively satisfying view". In conclusion they assert “ай our 
features fit naturally and harmoniously into the stress cycle of the 
Sound Pattern of English.” One may also say that anyone who is 
in favour of proving the validity of binary features for supraseg- 
mentals should have no difficulty in accepting the notion of binary 
coefficients for vowel hieghts. 


Infact the cause for uneconomic and complicated phonological 
rules rests not in the binary value of feature system but it lies in the 
unmotivated and empirically unjustified choice of the feature specifi- 
cation. For example, Ladefoged’s four possible values of a vowel 
height can be captured provided we accept Wang’s (1968) proposed 
binary features with which he is able to provide on alternative 
solution to the English vowel shift which is economical and no more 
complicated, 


Let us take the specifications of Chomsky and Halle’s (1968 : 
304-8) proposed features like High, Low and Back for which SPE 
expands a detailed justification. These features are ‘basically revised 
versions" of Jakobsonian ‘diffuseness’, ‘compactness’ and ‘‘gravity’’. 
The motivation for this modification is to extend the application of 
these features to wider range of and also to account for certains 
phonetic facts of different language in a more generalized yet un- 
ambiguous way : 1. е, these revised features, apart from taking care 
of all the phonétic facts covered by Jakobsonian features, explain also 
the phenomena of palatalization, valarization and. pharyngealization 
in amore systematic way, Furthermore. these “features specifying 
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the position of the body of the tongue are now the same for vowels 


and consonants.”’ 

It would be interestng to see how these features configurate in 
the P-rules dealing with cases of assimilation. In SPE we find three 
P-rules related with the three sets of consonants, as given below: 


*set T i ; A — [с;ј ] Velar softening rule. R II 

Set П [t, c; а] — [s; 2] Spirantization rule. R III 

Set III [t; d; s; z] — (с, J, s, z] Palatalization rule. R IV ` 

It seems that three sets have been organized in SPE on the 
basis of phonetic similarities rather than on the identity of phonetic 


processes. [sit not that the part of the velar softening rule (RIIa) is 
a case of palatalization ? 
das. tag dee | 2 
gom UN 
If yes, then why is this part of the rule not put with the more 
gereralized rule of palatalization i. e. R Ш ? These three sets can be 
re-set on the basis of the assimilatory processes which are more 
explanatory in nature. 


SetA [E — [C] | | R. IIb. 
Set B  [t, c; d] — fs; z] R III b. 
Set C [t, dig; s; z] + |с,), s, z] R IV b. 


For this re-set, the velar softening and palatalization rules will be like 
R IIb and RIVb and not as R II and RIV of SPE. 


—cont | | 
ЕП Pix + сог —back | 
(ене — +strid — —low | 
а < +апі —cons 
R II b. —cont | 
b BPR +cor — back 
TARL — f strid Шеш —low 
БЕСІ +ant —cons 
* + + : 1 
n ж / belong to the derivable category of velar stops 


contrasting with /k, g/. 
/c/ is the dental affricate, 
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R. IV | — son —ant — back | —cons 
+ соц — -strid | /-- | —voc | <stress 
| | — cons 
RIV: b. | E — ant | | — back | —cons 
сс aat | — Жапа 1 —voc — Stress 
| За | —cons 
{ 


А palatlized consonant is invariably a [+high] segment but 
neither the actualized segment nor the determining context 15 
characterized by this feature. Vowels which are [—back, —low] 
КОП. or [—back] R IV. have been shown in SPE to assimilate 
[—ant] to | ant] or [ant] to [~ant]: How can а [—low] vowel 
switch the value of [+high] to [—high] and how can the feature 
[+ back] assimilate [-+ant] to [+ant] in one part, апа [—ant] to 
[ant], in another part of the same rule. This clearly shows that 
the classificatory scheme of distinctive features in SPE is far from 
being consistent and internally cohrent. 


We find palatalization and libialization as cases of assimilatory 
processes in many languages. Hyman (1970) discusses the two rules 
for Nupe (a Kwa language of Central Nigeria). 


w u)  -[cons] + f +round +round 
R.V.C+C/— {0}; +high сам 
2 


y | і | [+cons] + uk] [56 ] 
EENE —C/— 4.e b +high | /— V 
c : 
It is counter intuitive to think that features like [+round] and 
[—back] can be a condition for switching the values of a feature for 
a consonant to [+high]. Furthermore, Hyman’s presentation of 
two rules do not capture a significant fact of generalization that the 
two superficially distinct processes are the result of the same change 
with opposite values of features - backness and roundness. Fante 
dialect of Akan language also attests the cases of palatalization 
where labials, dentals and velars get palatalized before 1. е. (Schachter 
and Fromkin, 1968). The incompatibility of SPE’s feature system 
for the rules for this dialect has been revealed by Fromkin (1968). 


It is important to understand the reason of the failure of 
SPE’s feature system in revealing the true nature of assimilary pro- 
cesses, for it will be equally applicable in other cases. From an 
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articulatory point of view, vowels which are [— back] Eg api = 
palatal region and [+back] under the velar region. їз 1 spp 
between palatal consonants and [— back] vowels or bac мо | 
[-- Баск] consanants lies not in the place of articulation ut A e 

degree of constriction. Thus, if vowels like i.e, ғ have to forma 
natural class with c. у. c, |, they must invoke the feature [palatal] 


instead of the feature [high]. 

Contreas (1969) has recently argued that the binary value of 
a feature conflicts with the simplicity criteria in the sense that 
rules which are intuitively more general are not consistently simpler 
than less general rules. But I find Contreas’ objection more against 
Halle's simplicity criteria which is mechanical in procedure than 
against the binary value of a feature system as such. 


According to Halle (1969) it is the simplicity measure which 
defines the notion of ‘natural class’ ‘‘We shall say that a set of 
speech sounds forms a natural class if fewer features are required 
to designate the class than to designate any individual sound in the 
class." If we have to capture tbe linguistically significant generali- 
zations we have to reverse this process i.e. we have to condition 
and define the notion of simplicity by the naturalness conditions. 
Otherwise, we find the classes of vowels having feature complexes 
[< back, «round] i.e. i, e, c, и, o, t, and [«low, «round],i.e 
i, e, Г, а, ә which have the same number of features, nevertheless, 
which cannot be said to be equally natural. Similarly a class 
having a feature complex [ < vocalic, œ high] is simpler than the pre- 
viously mentioned two classes on the basis of Halle's mechanical 
procedure of feature counting but intuitively it appears to be far 
less a natural class.* 


1 have elsewhere stated (Srivastava, 1970:187-8) that the 
terms ‘simple’ does not mean simply ‘elegant’ and ‘beautiful’ and the 
notion simplicity measure, in no sense, invokes the method of Halle’s 
mechanical procedure. A logically simpler statement may not always 
be mathematically simpler. Following Popper (1965) I mean by 
simple rules those rules “which tell us more, which have greater 
empirical content and which have a higher degree of falsifiability’’. 
By the term natural rule, Г mean those rules which have a greater 
degree of probability and of law like regularity within and across 
languages. One may thus, assert that it is the content of features ° 


coupled with the notion of simplicity that decides the question of 
naturalness. 


ко: А theory may evolve a filtering device through which the in- 
trinsic content of its constructs is filtered through as to reveal 
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‘natural’ or ‘expected’ cases from others which are ‘unnatural’ and 
*unexpected'. This filtering device can be only a part of a model for 
the interpretations of a grammar. The markedness principle is a part 
of a model constructed by generative phonology and this, serves as 
the element of the filtering device; it is infact, a set of conventions 
for the interpretation of a grammar in а more natural way. What I 
want to claim here is that we get singulary features only when binary 
features are filtered through the Marking Conventions. 


Supporters of singulary features have obviously lost sight of 
the sharp contrast between the feature specification for а grammar of 
a given language and the filtered value of these specifications coming 
out of the theory of a grammar. For instance, Chafe (1970) also talks 
of marked and unmarked value of a feature correlating it with the 
concept of “cost” which is “the amount of physiological energy 
expended in the production of a phonetic feature". He states- “Now, 
it might at first seem enough to say that any segment which is 
glottalized or uasal is marked in that respect, while the one that is 
not is unmarked. Glottalization and nasality could then be regarded 
as singulary, not binary features, either present or absent іп a parti- 
cular case. It costs something to have them there; a segment without 
them costs less, allelse being equal. The same demand is achieved 
through marking conventions with a difference that these conventions 
have a powerful in-built apparatus for marking a segment with 
its least costly ‘U’ or more costly ‘M’ and, at the same time, have 
the potentiality of converting U’s and M’s into the binary value for 


that feature. 


The assignment of Marked or Unamarked status to a feature is 
based on the hypothesis which suggests that certain values for features 
universally cost more than others; a less costly valueis more frequent, 
appears invariably in a position of neutralisation, is acquired earlier 
in language learning and is lost later in aphasic conditions and has 
increased power of change-resistence in the course of language deve- 
lopment. Significance of marking conventions lies also іп eliminating 
many MS-rules because “іп the new theory neutralization will be 
treated by U markings in the dictionary and these will be converted 
to the ‘normal’ values by completely universal rules. If ‘normal’ 
values are actually those occurring, nothing more need be said in 
particular grammars (Postal, 1968:172).. 


At present, generative phonology is faced with a true problem 
of finding out the explanations why any particular sound is more or 
less highly valued. This area is anticipating further investigation, The 
required explanation can be offered only after we substantiate a 
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To fulfill this demand, 


feature system with its ‘intrinsic’ content. 
% 4 ed in SPE but 


a tentative set of marking conventions have been propos 
that is far from being satisfactory on various accounts. 


Some of the problems which promise further research are 
(i) It isnot clear, for example, whether the intrinsic content оҒа 
feature is determined by the articulatory, acoustic or perceptual 
phenomena ог it is a result of combination of various factors? In 
order to understand the naturalness of common phonological pro- 
cesses, features must be defined with respect to their ‘instrinsic’ 
content. But the difficulty lies in the fact that ‘‘ease of production, 
the relative frequency of sounds, early acquisition etc, fail to give 
any formal characterization of why any particular sound is more 
highly or less highly valued and that relative frequency does not con- 
stitute an explanation for the relative frequency” (Lightner, 1965). 

(2) If we accept a model common to both articulation and 
perception we have to take into account the reality of minimal units 
for the different stages of production and perception. Based on the 
experimental findings and logical deductions made by Kozhevnikov 
and Chistovich (1965), I accept at the very outset that the minimal 
unit of programming is ‘syntagm’ (-a semantic unit which is а sen- 
tence or part of а sentence articulated at one output), the unit of 
articulation is ‘syllable’, the unit for recognition is ‘phoneme’ and 
the unit for discrimination is ‘feature’. (Srivastava 1979a). It is 
pertinent to ask a question, is the ‘intrinsic’ content free from the 
influences of units of other stages?. If not, then we are not clear 
how to integrate the various influencing factors in a composite 
whole ? 


Even for features like a ‘syllabicity’ we have no articulatory or 
acousitic correlate which could determine the intrinsic content of 
this feature, nevertheless, there is enough empirical evidence in favour 
of its existence. By not accepting ‘syllabicity’ as a feature, SPE has 
denied the entry of a unit of psychological reality for native speakers 
of all languages are intuitively aware of how many syllables there are 
in their articulated speech. 


(3) Jakobson (1968 : 64) has talked about a sequence of 
common laws of solidarity attested universally by the development of 
child language, the dissolution of aphasic language, and the synchrony 
and the diachrony of the language etc. Weare unable to know as 
to what should be the decisive factor in determing the intrinsic cont- 


ent of a feature in a situation where the law of solidarity succumbs 
to conflicting criteria. 
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We are told about the predominance of the Vowel / а / because 
it emerges as the first optimally simple vowel. This gives it a status 
of unmarked. But the vowel reduction rule of SPE or stratificational 
analysis of Bulgarian vowel system (Lockwood, 1969) results in the 
fact that the Schwa [ә] is the most unmarked vowel. Are we, like 
Lockwood, to say that Markedness is not necessarily universal “but 
rather a matter which is to be decided individually for each langu- 
аре” If we accept the Markedness conventions as universal and 
vowel reduction as a language specific instances then, infact, we make 
the М-У criteria devoid of any intrinsic content because “many 
investigations suggest that the schwa-like vowel shows less displace- 
ment of the articulators." (Fromkin, 1963 : 165). 


Furthermore, in SPE we find [e] as a ‘neutral state vowel’ and 
features like High and low are consequently defined in reference 
to the tongue posture for this vowel. But one is at a loss to know 
why [e] is considered to be a ‘neutral state vowel’ when [a] 15 accep- 
ted as the most basic and optional vowel ? 


(4) Markedness convention of SPE is amass of varied and 
incongruous rules. Onecan easily discern three different types of 
rules - 1) formal 2) intrinsic and 3) linking. Rules of the type 
R. VII, and УШ are merely definitional which reveal nothing. In- 
trinsic rules like R, LX change all the M and U specifications in the 
lexicon to + and — values ina more expected and natural way. 
Linking rule of the type B, X change the subordinate features 
(voicing) after the rule has changed the value ofa feature sonorant 
which dominates it. 


R. VII. [41ow] — [—high] 
R. VIII [+high] + [—low] 
R. IX [u nasal] — [— nasal] 
R.X [u voice] — [+ voice] / [+ nas] 
As evident from the linking rule of the type R. X, a change 


in unvoiced consonant to a marked feature [nasal], entails in a natural 
way switching of value for the feature [voice]. This establishes a 
concept of feature hierarchy i. e. [nasal] is more dominant a feature 
than [voicing]. 


Obviously, SPE has not antincipated that features may be of 
coordinate type also. Let us take some marking conventions for 
vowels, as stated in rules XIa, b and XII a, b. 

R. Xla. [u back] — [«back] / [eround] 

b [m back] — [-back] / [-4round] 
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R. ХПа [u round] — [eround]/ [< Баск] 
b [m round] + [-back] / [+round] 


According to this convention /i/ can be represented as (a) [ round, U- 
back] or (b) [U round. -back]. Want (1971) is right їп commenting 
that in such cases "either representation yeilds the right result, but 
there is no non-arbitory way of choosing between them. Such indeter- 
minancy in the theory is clearly undesirable." 


(5) It is beyond doubt that a convention based on the notion 
of "cost" where cost is correlated with the amount of physiological 
energy expended in the articulation of a feature, will depend upon 
the context, SPE conventions have not shown that a context deter- 
mines when a feature is marked and when it is unmarked. For 
example, a nasal in the context V-C will be always unmarked if it is 
homorganic to the following consonant. Similiarly, а non-sonorant 
speech-sound in the intervocalic position will defy the SPE's conven- 
tion (R. XIII) and yet be unamarked. 


R. ХШ, [u voice] — [-voice] / [son] 


(6 Another interesting field of investigation is іо find out the 
quantum of influence an environment exerts on the ‘intrinsic’ content 
ofa feature for a given segment. A number of experiments іп experi- 
mental phonetics (Lindbolm, 1963; Ohman, 1964) suggest that it is 
possible to quantify the extent to which a substantive property of a 
segment is changed because of the influence of the adjoining speech 
sounds. Ohman (1967) has even offered a mathematical formula 
which does handle most of the variables of assimilatory processes. 

The problem is how to incorporate these recent findings in the 
marking conventions. Phonetician like Ohala goes even to the extent 
of saying that “we can either give up or try to represent all these 
assimilatory changes by the one general rule or we can adopt a new 
system for representing these processes. Let us abondon the Chomsky 


and Halle feature System for the representation Of this process infact, 
let us abondon features," 


Nodoubt, that the problem of Weightage assignment to given 
feature concomitant with Some other dominating or subordinate 
features has not yet been explored Properly. But this does not mean 


m E feature system has no potentiality of carrying over this 
emand. 


Some interesting Observations have been made by Chen (1971) 
as regards to the Palatalization and nasalizati cesses 


and analysis of over 600 Chinese dialects shows th 
occurs at all, the process hits the velar nasal first 
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the labial nasals are the last of the initials to undergo palatalization. 
This observation can be generalized : palatalization spreads from the 
back to the front series, regardless of nasality. voicing, aspiration 
and the features.” And further, “The process of nasalization pro- 
gress is clearly from low to high and front to back vowels...... The 
direction along with denasalization progress is just the opposite that 
of its reverse process of nasalization."' 


Problems like the above have induced recent work in gener- 
ative phonology to find their right answers. At times one finds that 
answers offered so far are no answers and contributions of this theory 
still hang over major unresolved issues. But one must not loose sight 
of the fact that a competing theory always embibes its life - source 
from hither to unresolved problems and develops by asking even 
those genuine questions for which it has no ready - made solutions 
It is in no sense disheartening to find the limitations of its own model 
and be aware of them for changing and reshaping. Thatis why the 
writers of SPE have stated in their preface— * No system of rules 
that we have proposed has survived a course of lectures unchanged, 
and we donot doubt that the same fate awaits the grammatical sketch 
that we develope here" (1968, X). 


Without realising the real significance and contributions ofa 
theory, one may even go to the extent of stating that “іп the history 
of linguistics, the theory of markedness will go down as the most 
adhoc of all adhoc measures proposed in the field" (Ohala, 1971). At 
the same time, one hasalso to accept that the problems related 
to the “intrinsic content of features", though still to a certain extent 
unresolved problems, nevertheless, are genuine problems which break 
the stultifying areas of investigation. Nodoubt, “Chomsky and 
Halle have probably contributed as much to the progress of linguistics 
by the wrong answers which they present in SPE as by the right 
answers” (McCawley, MS) because of the fact that in SPE they are 
bold enough to face certain genuine yet unresolved problems in 
phonology. 

Furthermore, an important claim involved in such unresolved 
problems should be stressed. It is also an important fact ofa theory 
that the total concept of any given theory is not limited to its “con- 
structs", Nagel (1961:91), apart from the abstract calculas which is 
fundnmental to any theory and which implicity defines these constructs, 
points out two more components, for a scientific theory, 1. е. a set of 
operational rules which “assign an empirical content to the abstract 
calculas" and “a model for the abstract caiculus". Generative 
phonology must hot be viewed as a shaky or wavering theory because 
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of its wrong answers as most of the unresolved problems hinge over 
the later two constituent parts of a theory-i.e. the part which either 
evolves a leak-proof apparatus for formalizing the operational rules 
or which construes a faithful model for its abstract calculas. Problems 
related to the value specification to its basic constructs like feature 
system which pertain to the area of its fundamental postulates, as 
discussed above, are merely pseudo-problems. 


FOOTNOTES 


* It is surprising that though authors of SPE are aware of these 
facts and they are theoretically in favour of defining “natural 
class’ on the basis of intrinsic content of features, throughout, 
in their rule formulations for English, make use only of formal 
properties of features and feature specifications. 
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A COMMENT ON LEXICAL INSERTION 


Jorgen Rischel 
University of Copenhagen 


I. Introductory remarks 


In working with the generative Phonology of а highly inflec- 
tional or derivational language! one repeatedly faces the problem 
how to distinguish processes that are genuinely phonological (synchro 
nically speaking) from what is more appropriately considered 
“morphological alternation", suppletion, and the like. Now, any 
attempt to define the limits of morphology involves a hypothesis 
about Ше nature of lexical items, including their representation in 
terms of phonologically specified idiosyncracies and non - phono- 
logical idiosyncracies. It goes without saying that it is difficult to 


lexical items come from, and at which point in grammar lexical in- 
sertion takes place. Thus it is that contemporary work in syntax 
and in phonology has to face one and the same crucial problem : how 
does “lexicon” fit into a transformational grammar ? 


The reflexions of which some elements are presented below, 
where provoked as conceptual prerequisites by research on the inter- 


ting a high degree of morphophonemic complexity (viz. Danish and 
West Greenlandic Eskimo), However, the questions. of lexical in- 
| Paper concentrates, аге оҒа Very general 
nature, and the subject - matter has indeed received a good deal of 
attention In the last few years. The disscussion of suppletion and of 
idioms Ih the present paper is very closely related to recent con- 
tributions by generative Srammarians writing in English and (pre- ` 


dominantly) about English. [h i i 
sh. ave found it ex edie 
Ot their most often - cited е i ныс ue 


than finding equivalent examples іп other 
my intuition about this English material is 
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I make no attempt in this paper to survey the theories about 
word formation, and the vast literature dealing with these matters. 
The exposition focusses on the question: how late in syntax does 
lexical insertion occur ? On the basis of morphological evidence it 
is suggested that the insertion of phonological representations occurs 
post - cyclically, but that the insertion process is preceded by semantic 
transformations which take care of the generation of synonyms of 
different complexity, syntactically well - formed metaphors (cf. Chafe 
1968), and the like. 


2. The introduction of lexical items in grammar 


2.1. Deep versus late insertion 


According to the now classic theory of transformational gram- 
mar (Chomsky 1965, further developed in Chomsky 1970) the base 
component of grammar produces strings of constituents which are 
then subject to lexical insertion and thereby acquire a phonologica] 
specification. The syntactic transformations operate on these items, 
and in the course of these processes other phonological specifications 
may be introduced. That is, lexical insertion takes place essentially 
before the transformational component of grammar, but some of 
the transformations require additional insertion processes. This 
conception of grammar shares with American structuralist tradition 
a strong emphasis on lexical primes: “morphemes” or ‘‘formatives’’, 
which forces the linguist to operate with spurious ‘‘phonological’’ 
processes in order to derive suppletive forms from these primes. It 
is thus contended that itis unnatural for languages to have “рогі- 
manteau morphs” and the like. This seems controversial in view of 
the fact that we find numerous instances (outside inflectional mor- 
phology) where a lexical entry incorporates the content of another 
entry without being phonologically related to it. 


It is immediately more promising for morphology if a major 
part of syntax is assumed to be pre-lexical (in European structuralist 
terminology : concerned with content rather than expression). How- 
ever, as I shall demonstrate below this depends entirely on whether 
lexical insertion is cyclic or post - cyclic. 


According to the theory of generative semantics syntactic rules 
operate on an underlying semantic structure. There is, according 
-to this theory, a whole hierarchy of sentences underlying a surface 
sentence like John killed Bill, the surface verb kill being derived - by 
successive applications of a cyclical rule called PREDICATE RAISING 
or PREDICATE LIFTING - from such predicates as CAUSE, BE- 
COME, NOT, and ALIVE? . This rule lifts the verb of the lowest 
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sentence, і.е. BE ALIVE, to the next sentence, so that the ей 
verb come to stand adjacent to NOT, and on the next cycle it lifted 
the whole verb complex to the sentence above it, so that it comes to 
stand adjacent to BECOME of higher sentence. By lexical insertion 
at this point we get die (BECOME NOT ALIVE). If, however, the 
rule applies once more, the verb resulting from earlier applications is 
lifted to the highest sentence so that it comes to stand adjacent to 
CAUSE, and by lexical insertion we get kill (CAUSE BECOME 


NOT ALIVE). 


It is implied by this analysis that there is not necessarily any 
syntactic difference between the derivaticnal relationship of kill to die 
and the derivational relationship of, say, break in he broke the glass 
to break in the glass broke. Тһе verb die, in turn, may be considered 
a kind of inchoative formation from a stative predicate whose des- 
criptive content is reflected by the surface adjective dead. Accord- 
ing to this kind of interpretation (cp. 2.3.) the derivational relation- 
ship of die to dead corresponds to that of darken to dark, etc. In 
each case there is a difference between arbitrary substitution of lexical 
material (die - kill, dead - die) and a generalized type of derivation 
(break - break, dark - darken), but this reduces to mere morphologi- 
cal irregularity : die - kill is nothing but an instance of suppletion, 
if we wish to formulate the relationship within the framework of 
derivational morphology. 


The analysis of kill which I have sketchily referred to above, 
implies that lexical insertion must "occur after cyclical rules like 
PREDICATE RAISING. On the other hand, it has been claimed 
that lexical insertion occurs before certain post - cyclic. movement 
transformations, since these may depend on specific lexical items (I 
shall revert to this kind of argument later). 


2.2 Cyclic versus non - cyclic insertion of lexical items 


| It тау Бе assumed that lexical insertion takes place either least 
in the transformational] cycle or at the very beginning of the post-cyclic 
rules, 3 As far as I can see the latter solution must mean that a form 
like kill directly replaces a lexical entry containing the semantic 
material CAUSE, BECOME, NOT, BE ALIVE in some configur- 
ation, after it has been brought together by PREDICATE RAISING. 
There is no derivational connection between the phonological shapes 


of the lexical items die and kill, though the lexical entries for these 
items share semantic material. 
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The situation is quite different if lexical insertion is cyclic. 
The lexical item die should, according to that conception, be inserted 
on some cycle, and on the next cycle PREDICATE RAISING applies 
to this items іп its phonological form so that the higher sentence 
comes to contain a complex consisting of CAUSE and die. When 
lexical insertion applies again this hybrid configuration is taken asa 
lexical entry, and the item ki// emerges. Lexical items like die and 
kill are thus very directly connected since the causative from is 
transformationally derived from the phonological representation of 
the verb die. 


It is clear that lexical insertion is ordered in some way if the 
phonological representation of an entry can condition the represent- 
ation of a more complex entry of which it is a constituent. 


Lakoff (1970 p. 78 - 79) refers to the come - bring. situation 
as evidence in favour of the hypothesis of lexical decomposition : 
“Тһе ordinary sense of “соте” is related to the ordinary sense of 
*bring" by a predicate of direct causation (...) In .addition, there 
are many idiomatic expressions containing the phonological form 
comes, whose corresponding causative has the phonological form 
bring (...) There are enough of such cases to require that a rule be 
stated relating the cases with “come” and the cases with ‘“‘bring’’ 
(though there will, of course, be exceptions to any such rule). In 
the lexical decomposition framework, the rule of predicate - lifting 
will create complex predicates such аз “CAUSE - come". Тһе re- 
gularity is that “bring” substitutes for such a complex predicate”. 


Phenomena like this one do not prove that insertion is 
cyclic. However, the relationship between come and bring is most 
easily accounted for if we assume some kind of ordering so that 
various readings of come are first replaced by a common represent- 
ation, after which the causative brink is derived by a lexical rule 
(which is more or less insensitive to the derivational history of 
come). The cyclic interpretation of lexical insertion sketched above 
is one approach to this kind of solution. 


There are other types of evidence bearing upon the question, 
but we shall leave this aside here. | 


2.3. Is cyclicality of lexical insertion phonologically plausible ? 


According to the cyclicality hypothesis a morphologically in- 
divisible chunk like bring is inserted in two steps first the form come 
is specified in its phonological she (i. e. specified to the same extent as 
in those contexts where it appears asa surface verb), and afterwards 
the form bring is derived fromthe form come plus the element 
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CAUSATIVE. This conception of the process seems to me ines- 
capable if lexical insertion is to be cyclic. 


There can hardly be any formal objection against the postul- 
ation of transformations that takes some phonological material plus 
some semantic material and replaces it all by some totally new 
phonological material. Butitis nota particularly convincing hypo- 
thesis about what normally goes on in language. It seems awkward 
to introduce phonological feature matrices in syntax with thc sole 
purpose of having a set of such matrices trigger the insertion ofa 
new set of totally unrelated feature matrices. 


This is an entirely general problem concerning suppletive mor- 
phology. In what sense сап e.g. the phonologically specified stem 
be be said to “underlie”? forms am, is, was ? I find it questionable 
whether the analysis of competence can be correlated with a reason- 
able model of performance if we claim that non - productive, more 
or less atomic formations like bring or was take more derivational 
machinery than regular formations like (causative) break or (pret.) 
drown+ed. It would indeed be inexplicable why some of the most 
central words in language should be represented by forms exhibiting 
the longest paths of derivation. - It seems intuitively more satisfactory 
to assume that the aforementioned idiosyncratic forms are costly 
only in terms of lexical representation. It would not matter if they 
took a good deal of “space” in lexicon since these very forms are 
highly frequently used items. I shall revert to this crux of morpho- 
logy in section 3.1. below. 


As for the relationship between specifically come - bring and 
die - kill it seems reasonable to assume that bring is equivalent to 
come plus the element of CAUSATIVE; the parallelism of die - kill 
is less convincing, but it is possible to see the connection. Аз men- 
tioned earlier in this paper the relationship between bring and come 
can be considered as suppletion, since we have numerous cases where 
a. causative verb and the поп - causative structure from which it is 
derived, turn up as identical surface verbs: break, turn, etc. In 
other cases the structure from which the causative is derived turns 
up asa surface adjective, cf, dry, clean (or it appears both as sur- 
face verb and adjective with more or less identical phonological 
specifications, cf. fit). It is obviously a lexical rule of English that 
causative verbs can be derived with no phonological change from ` 
structures that occur as non - causative verbs or adjectives (the de- 


rivation come — bring, and the blocking of causative 
stated as ап idiosyncracy, 


framework). Now, 


*come, must be 
| Бш that poses по problem іп the cyclic 
why is Kill derived from die rather than from (Бе) 
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dead (if it is at all derived from any of these) ? The above derivation 
involves a postulate: causative verbs are derived from non - stative 
rather than stative predicates (cf. the derivation of bring from COME 
rather than from BE THERE, ог the like). If we follow this prin- 
ciple, the transitive i. e. causative, verb clean is not directly derived 
from a stative predicate corresponding to the adjective clean, but it 
is derived from an intermediate derivation which means something 
like BECOME CLEAN. 


How should lexical insertion be imagined if there is no surface 
item reflecting such intermediate derivations ?4 [п the case of clean 
from CAUSE TO BECOME CLEAN the obvious solution is to in- 
sert an intermediate form which is later blocked if no further derivation 
occurs: (i) lexical insertion provides the entry BE CLEAN witha 
phonological form: clean, (ii) predicate raising applies, and lexical 
insertion for BECOME + clean gives an unaltered phonological 
specification (*zero'' derivation), (iii) predicate raising applies again, 
and lexical insertion for CAUSE + c/ean gives an unaltered phonolo- 
gical specification (*zero" derivation once more). Output constraints 
block the lexical output c/ean in the stative sense unless it appears 
as an adjective, and they also block this output in the incohative, 
*medial" sense, whereas the output is permitted in the causative sense. 
This solution presupposes either that lexical output constraints are 
global rules (*remembering" the derivation) or that there is a diacritic 
marking of lexical items indicating what these are derived from, in 
order to distinguish permitted and non - permitted uses of clean. 


The approach outlined above provides us with a very powerful 
tool, and it must be seriously asked whether it is not too powerful. 
In the case of kill, what prevents us from positing a “zero” deri- 
vation from an item *kill that is more or less synonymous with die ? 
Similarly, instead of deriving bring from come, we might claim that 
come has a near synonym *bring, which, however, is used only if 
causative derivation has applied to it. This would mean that lexical 
insertion in the case of COME may either give come or *bring 
(possibly as an optional choice in some cases but not in others) and 
that lexical output conditions block the causative derivation if the 
string containing the form come, whereas they require this very deri- 
.vation if the string contains the form bring. The obvious advantage 
of this kind of solution is that a phonological specification of the 
verb stem occurs only once in the above - mentioned set of deri- 
vations, and that the form of lexical entries becomes easier to state. 


On the other hand, if we give up the idea that lexical insertion 
of bring involves the phonological specification of come, we do not 
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really capture the regularity mentioned earlier, viz. that a great 
many expressions with come also occur with causative bring. | It is 
interesting whether a generalization to this effect can be made without | 
involving lexical transformations like come — bring. I shall attempt to 
approach this problem by considering the place of “idioms” іп gen- 


erative in grammar. 
3. The identity of lexical entries 


3.1. Are idiomatic expressions lexical items ? 
Іп а grammar with a deep structure idiomatic expressions 
like | 


to kick the bucket (i.e. *to die") 

to pull someone's leg 

to go west (quoted as British army slang ‘to Ше”) can be gen- 
erated like other grammatical Strings, and their specific use as 
metaphore becomes a matter of semantic interpretation (cf. the inter- 
esting discussion of “meaning rules” in Kiparsky 1970 p. 277). 


In a generative semantic theory of syntax, on the other hand. 
the underlying structures of such expressions must reflect their 
metaphorical sense. It may, therefore, be assumed that the lexical 
entries for kick the bucket or 80 west are essentially similar to that 
for die, and that the lexical entry for pull someone’s leg at least 
Shares some properties with that for fool. If that is true, there may 
be no connection between the constituent structure of the string to 
Which lexical insertion applies and the apparent surface structure of 
the output. A string like kick the bucket will be a lexical item just 
like the stem die. 


It is, however, obvious that idioms like the above are not 
"morphemes". As pointed out by Chafe (1968), and others, it is 
true of metaphors like kick the bucket that they are often perfectly 
well - formed syntactic Strings, and that they may undergo inflection 


of their constituents as well as certain other modifications. А sen- 
tence like 


he kicked the bucket 
is formed by inserting the Past tense affix - ed inside the string Kick 


the bucket, i. e. if the latter is a lexical item there must bea trans- 
formation applying after the insertion. of the idiom with the effect : 


This can be accounted for іп a decently simple fashion if the idiom 
chunk has a lexical phrase marker associated with it зо that kick 
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is marked as a verb and the bucket asa noun phrase. Similarly, 
the sentence 


he pulled Tom's leg 
contains an idiom whose invariant part is pull...'s leg, with an asso- 
ciated marking of phrase structure so that the tense affix and the 


object noun can be put into their proper places by transformation 
with the combined effect : 


he [ pull ...’s leg ] -ed Tom + he pulled Tom's leg However, 

morphological idiosyncracies complicate the matter. Compare the 
sentences : 

he pulled my leg 

he went west 
As regards “portmanteau morphs” like my and went, there are two 
reasonable hypotheses: (i) that they are derived by a morphological 
process after insertion of the “зет”; (ii) that they are inserted 
directly as lexical items. 


(i) If we assume that forms like my, went are produced in a 
separate, late subcomponent, i.e. morphology, we may set up 
derivations like 

he [ pull ...’s leg ] -ed me — he pulled me's leg 

— he pulled my leg 
he [ go west | —ed — he go-ed west — he went west 


However, if we derive my from me+s, went from go- ed, we are 
back in the problem of come - bring: itis unsatisfactory to introduce 
a phonologically specified item with the sole purpose of replacing it by 
something else. Ап alternative conception of the relationship between 
lexicon and morphology is that lexical insertion rules generate sets of 
truly synonymous alternants such as 


8o -ed 
GO — 4 *wend PAST TENSE + + -t 
(etc.) (сіс.) 


whose members тау combine with each other to produce forms like 
goes=*wends, *goed went, etc., whereas morphology comprises а 
set of conditions on such forms, i. e. functions as a filter that blocks 
unpermitted forms. The problem with this latter conception is as 
mentioned in section 2.3. above, that it is too powerful a device in 
grammar theory. In fact, the linguist isin danger of being involved 
in a jungle of ad hoc decisions such as a choice between *wend (cÍ. 
send) or *wean (i. e. wén, cf. mean) as the underlying “зет” of went. 


(ii) Ав suggested in section 2.3. we may instead take “port- 
manteau morphs" as items of the lexicon, so that much of what is 
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iraditiónally - called “morphology” comes under lexical insertion 


proper. This means that there are semantically represented entries 


such as 
GO + PAST 


I. + POSS. 
and that lexical insertion, when applying to these complexes, produces 
the items went and my directly. 


A general evaluation of the relative merits of "morphological" 
and “Чехіса!”” approaches to the specification of such idiosyncracies as 
suppleting alternants cannot be undertaken in this paper.° If, how- 
ever, the latter approach is considered from the point of view of 
idiomatic phrases it has obvious shortcomings within the framework 
of the current generative semantic conception of lexical insertion. 
Consider the literal and metaphorical readings of the sentence he went 
west. On the literal readings went would be inserted directly as a 
lexical item, but what about the metaphor went west? If we set up 
go west and went west as separate lexical items, we bu rden the lexicon 
with an enormous lot of items. If, on the other hand, we have just 
one lexical item for the metaphorical expression, we shall have to 
derive irregular forms anyway after postlexical transformations. 


This would fail to capture the important generalization that 
the pattern go-went in the idiom is the same as the inflection of the 
verb go in its ordinary sense. 


This situation is unacceptable. Lexical insertion must treat 
the verb go in such idioms as go west, go to hell, etc. as the same 
item as the ordinary verb go, otherwise we shall have to state the 
same morphological facts several times though there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that go in the different uses is mastered as the “same” 
verb by speakers of English? . It is misleading to treat such occurr- 
ences of a verb in different idiomatic expressions as “homonymy” 
on a par with, say, the homonymy between race meaning ‘species’ 


and race meaning a kind of contest, but this is exactly what we 
should be forced to do. 


3.2. “Idiom” formation 


The evidence considered above suggests that “idioms” may not 
be a matter of lexical insertion only. This idiom go west contains - 
the verb go, which is a lexical item, and the adverb west, which also 
is a lexical item. There is nothing lexically strange what so ever about 
this phrase, and that is exactly what conditions its effect asa meta- 
phor (unconventional reference, cf. Reddy (1969). Though the real 
nature of mataphor formation is enigmatic, I see no fatal consequence 
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of the working hypothesis that Ше ambiguity of go west, kick the 
bucket, etc. is established “before'" the insertion of phonologically 
specified lexical items takes place. I thus fundamentally agree with 
Chafe (1968) in assuming that there is a subset of рге - lexical rules in 
syntax which take inputs like DIE and produce outputs like KICK 
THE BUCKET. The output from such a rule will be a syntactic tree 
of the same kind, but its internal organization may be slightly or highly 
deviant from the tree structure ofthe input. Itis to the derived 
tree that lexical insertion applies. There would of course be many 
such rules, so that we may perhaps define a whole subcomponent of 
syntax which functions as an IDIOM GENERATOR. 


In the case of an idiom like kick the bucket the semantic in- 
put and output of the rule are quite different (although they share the 
property of being predicates). Pre-lexical idiom formation in 
grammar must mean that the “generator” takes a (derived) semantic 
representatian and replaces it by another semantic representation.8 
If this is to make sense, the latter must bea derived representation 
which essentially fulfills conditions imposed upon semantic trees by 
the syntactic rules that preceeds idiom formation. In the particular 
idiom kick the bucket the representation inserted by the rule may 
have to be marked аз metaphorical (if some of the transformations 
that are blocked in metaphors are later), but otherwise it will be 
identical with the representation of the phrase KICK THE BUCKET 
in its literal sense. The funny effect of many such idioms is due to the 
fact that they can be understood both as derived directly from the 
underlying representation of their literal sense and, via idiom for- 
mation, from a quite different underlying representation. If these 
were merely a consequence of arbitrary homonomy of lexical entries 
it would be hard to explain why so many metaphors are syntactically 
perfectly well - formed on a literal reading. 


If we now return to the surface verb come in its various idio- 
matic uses : come about, come up (for discussion), etc., these un- 
doubtedly have more or less different underlying representations, 
but the assumption would be that the idiom generator replaces them 
by one common representation, viz. that ofthe “ordinary” verb 
come. If this representation forms a surface verb, lexical insertion 
gives came, but if the element CAUSE has been lifted and included 
in the verb, lexical insertion gives bring. There will be one lexical 
entry for each of these surface verbs. which explains the regularity of 
the alternation come - bring. 


The treatment of the different idiomatic uses of come will thus 
differ from the treatment of homonyms like race ‘species’ ane race 
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‘competition’. In the former case a common representation is insert- 
ed by idiom formation, in the latter case two lexical entries happen 
to yield identical phonological representations. It goes without бау- 
ing that a distinction between these two types of derivational coale- 
scence is extremely difficult to make in actual practice, but that is a 
problem which has concerned lexicologists for a long time (within 
more or less different frameworks of description), I have nothing 
useful to say about this at present. However, another example may 
help to illustrate the difference. 


In Danish there is a surface verb trede, ‘tread’, which also 
occurs in many idiomatic expressions such as trede i spinaten ‘put’ 
one’s foot in it’ (literally: ‘step on the the spinach’). There is 
another verb tredeg ‘thread (a needle)’. The two verbs trede, 
and tredeg have more or less similar inflections, whereas the vari- 
ous idiomatic occurrences of trede, have absolutely identical in- 
flections. This suggests that trede, is mastered as one verb listed 
at опе place in the lexicon, whereas træde is a different verb, 
which just happens to be homonymous with trede, in some of 
its forms. But of course іп internalized lexicon may be organized 
differently depending on the input data one has received. 1 rem- 
ember asa child hearing traede» in the infinitive іп expressions 
like jeg skal lige træde nålen ‘Ijust have to thread the needle’. 
My reaction was that this must be some funny idiom containing 
trede,, and it was not until later that I realized that it is a differ- 
ent verb derived from trad ‘thread’. According to the model out- 
lined above, this later statement would mean that some information 
was moved from the “idiom generator" to the “lexicon proper’’, or 
rather that an entity whose lexical status was ambiguous became 
uniquely allocated to the lexicon proper because of the acquisition 
of supplementary, unambiguous data. 


4. The bipartition of lexical rules. 


According to the hypothesis outlined above a surface verb like 
come їп such expressions as come about is inserted via two kinds of 
rules: (i) idiom formation, which converts the underlying predi- 
cate (meaning something like HAPPEN) into COME + ABOUT, 
and (i) lexical insertion, which specifies the (non - predictable) 
phonological properties of COME (and similarly of ABOUT). But 
kinds of rules have to do with the subject - matter of lexicon ina 
traditional Sense. Thus the hypothesis actually implies that lexicon 
Is not a unified subcomponent of grammar but comprises rules with 


à semantic Output as well as rules with a phonological output, the 
former applying before the latter, | 
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Rules that process semantic representations in the fashion sug- 
gested above? (also cp. Botha 1969 pp. 192-229 for arguments in 
favour ofthe existence of such rules under some form) should of 
course not be included in grammar without some kind of principle 
governing their function. Ido not have empirical evidence for any 
suggestion of this kind, so I must confine myself to mentioning 
some issues that seem crucial. Green (1969 p. 81) has argued against 
the claim that there is only one lexical entry for such a word as refuse 
in sentences like Harry refused Bill's request and Harry refused Bill's 
offer. If lexical insertion applies to the common entry, there will 
be a remainder of semantic material in each case (cp. Harry refused 
to grant Bill's request and Harry refused to accept Bill's offer ) and 
this must then be removed (incorporated in request or deleted) by 
post - lexical processes, which - as rightly observed by Green - leads 
to “unpleasant implications". Under the theory of idiom gener- 
ating rules, the other hand, the shrinkage of the semantic material, i.e. 


REFUSE TO GRANT — REFUSE 
REFUSE TO ACCEPT — REFUSE 


occurs before lexical insertion, so that the unfavourable implications 
of having just one lexical entry are avoided. 


Thus, if the concept of “idiom generator” is to make any sense, 
its role in cases like REFUSE must be to establish a common semantic 
core for the various readings of the surface verb refuse by deleting 
semantic material, the lexical entry being then assumed to be identical 
with this common core. With metaphors like kick the bucket, on 
the other hand, we must posit a replacement of one representation by 
another quite different representation. Both kinds of processes state 
relationships which must somehow be accounted for, and the proposed 
device does not seem to me any more far-fetched than other possible 
solutions, even though its internal structure remains entirely obscure. 
Problems arise, however, whenever the identity of a lexical entry 
(in terms of a choice among several possible readings) is at issue. 


Consider first idioms which are (wholly or partially) meaning- 
less оп a literal reading. If we assume that idioms like by and large, 
go to Canossa are composed of separate lexical items, we are probably 
at a loss concerning the semantic representations that from the entries 
for by and Canossa (even though speakers of English may associate 
the former with the adverb/preposition by, grammar theory should at 
least be capable of handling it as a separate item). It may be sugges- 
ted that the configurations produced by idiom formation consist 
partly of semantic material and partly of phonologically represented 
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items, i. e. that we get hybrid structures such as GO TO Canossa. 
Alternatively the idiom may be assumed to have the semantic form 
GO TO X, where X is some arbitrary representation, e. g. an index 
number, which occurs as an entry in lexicon. If the former solution 
is adopted, we get a diffusion of the process of lexical insertion, and 
it may be claimed that the latter solution does not convincingly cope 
with this problem. However, I shall leave this as 1t 18. 


A more serious problem is posed by idioms whose existence 
blocks a literal reading of the items involved. In Greenlandic 
Eskimo? the meaning ‘large’ may be expressed by a suffix -rssuaq or 
by a separate word angisóq. Now, ine means ‘room’, but inerssuaq 
means ‘sitting room’ and hence the meaning ‘large room’ must be 
expressed by ine angisóq. Similarly igdlo means ‘house’, and 
iedlorssuaq ‘store house’, so that ‘big house’ must Бе expressed by 
igdlo angisog. Such examples abound in languages. It is no problem 
to have the idiom generating device translate SITTING-ROOM into 
ROOM-+BIG and STORE-HOUSE into HOUSE+BIG, but how do 
we account for the fact that ROOM+BIG and HOUSE+BIG with 
affixation are impermissible unless they are derived by idiom 
formation ? 


The more or less complete blocking of literal readings which 
we can observe in the case of one-word idioms, probably reflects a 
quite general tendency to prefer idiomatic readings. Тһе existence of 
this tendency is well- known; the problem is how to explain it. If idiom 
rules replacing semantic structures by (wholly or partially) unrelated 
semantic structures (DIE — KICK THE BUCKET) actually are part 
of a grammar, it may be necessary to assume that semantic structures 
generated by ordinary syntactic rules are somehow checked against the 
output list of the “idiom generator" and avoided (to a greater ог 


lesser degree) if occurring on that list. This requirement complicates 
the model substantially. 


The conception of an “idiom generator” makes it possible to 
explain why many idioms behave like well-formed strings consisting 
of separate lexical items (cp. 3.1-2 above). However, the treatment 
of idioms as lexically complex structures may seem to clash with the 
fact that idioms often exhibit a certain degree of phonological fusion 
of their constituent parts, or more idiosyncratic phonological pro- 
perties (cp. Botha 1969 for a discussion of some such phenomena). ` 
Such phonological characteristics strongly suggest that the idioms in 
question are lexicalized, i. e. are single entries in the lexicon. 


For individual phrases or words it may well be indeterminate 
whether they are inserted via idiom formation and phonological 
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specification of the constituent parts of the resulting structure, or 
whether they are inserted directly as lexical items. However, the 
lexicalization (possibly coexistent with the alternative path of idiom 
formation) allows for phonological idiosyncracies which then make 
the direct lexical derivation override the idiom derivation. This is 
confirmed by the fact that the lexicalized idiom ceases to block the 
literal meaning of the regular formation. Im Greenlandic Eskimo 
nouns may be derived from verbs by means of the suffix -vik | vfik 
meaning ‘place for -ing' (or ‘time for ~ing’). The use of the shorter 
form is accompanied by gemination of a stem consonant whereas the 
use of the longer form, which is the productive one, conditions no 
such modification. Now, several derivations with this suffix have 
acquired a specific, idiomatic sense, e. g. the derivation nerrivik from 
пегі- ‘eat’ means ‘table’. However, this is true only of the derivation 
with stem internal gemination, and hence the productive formation 
nerivfik is available with the literal meaning ‘place or time for eating’. 
It appear that TABLE has been lexicalized, i. e. has become à separate 
entry rather than an idiom. 


Thus it is clear that there is some kind of trading relationship 
between the “idiom generator” and lexicon proper. Itis at present 
highly unclear to me how the limits of either of these devices should 
be defined. 


Finally, it may be interesting to return to the question : at 
what point in grammar does lexical insertion occur ? Grosu (1971 
p. 42) mentions the behaviour of eject and throw out in favour of 
taking lexical insertion to precede certain post - cyclic transforma- 
tions : “throw out and eject could probably replace Ше same sem- 
antic configuration, but only the former can be affected by the parti- | 
cle movement transformation” (cp. throw out in strings like I throw 
him out). I would suggest, however, that pre - lexical rules provide 
different representations in these two cases, elect being represented 
asa verb [yTHROW OUT] (possibly for some speakers as prefix 
plus stem, cf. that the constituent part may be claimed to occur in 
inject, emit, etc. wheras throw out is verb plus particle: ,[yTHROW]y 
-- OUT before the movement transformation and before lexical inser- 
tion applies. This is confirmed by the inflection of throw out (past 
tense threw out), which shows that we have to do with the ordinary 
surface verb throw, 1. e. that throw out consists of two lexical items. 
Thus Grosu's example does not, in my opinion, show that lexical 
insertion occurs befor the movement transformation, but rather that 
lexical insertion is sensitive to the tree structure of the input con- 


figuration. 
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As far as І can see the evidence presented in this paper only 
suggests that lexical insertion may be a very late process in grammar. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. A preliminary draft of this paper appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Institute of Phonetics, University of Copenhagen, 5 (1971). 

2. The validity of this particular analysis is immaterial to the 
general principles. It is worth mentioning, however, that the 
analysis of causative verbs, and the apparent identification of 
the semantic element CAUSE with the surface verb cause, is not 
as straightforward as it looks, cp. Chomsky (1970 p. 218). 

3. These alternatives were presented by McCawley at the First 
Scandinavian Summer School, Stockholm 1969. 

4. Cf Postal (1970) p. 87-88, footnote 37. 

5. I make no attempt to distinguish between metaphors and idio- 
matic expressions in general. 

6. Itwill be apparent that I do not quite agree with Kiefer 
(1970 p. 5) that **we may safely conclude that to treat inflectional 
morphology in the lexicon is completely inadequate". (I hope to 
expound on this elsewhere.) 

7. Morphology may decide on semantically doubtful cases. Cf. 
Weinreich (1966 p. 466): “of the two homophonous verbs ring 
(1. ‘sound’, 2. ‘encircle’), it is to the former that the ring of 
ring the changes ‘exhaust the variations'- is related (cf. rang the 
changes, not ringed the changes)" 

8. Semantically this will be the reverse of the process suggested by 
Weinreich (1966 p. 453); also cf. Kiparsky (1970 p. 277). 

9. The relationship of these alleged processes to the word-building 
and semantic extension rules discussed in Kiparsky (1970 p. 266ff) 
cannot be analysed in this paper. 


10. For simplicity the Eskimo examples are given in the traditional 
Greenlandic orthography. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE COCHIN DIALECT 
OF MALAYALAM 


M. V. Sreedhar; 
CIIL, Mysore 


Malayalam is the official language of the State of Kerala situated 
in the southern half of the West cost of India.! While it is bounded 
in the west by the Arabian sea, it is bounded in the East by the 
Western Ghats. The linguistic isolation arising out of the natural 
barriers resulted in Malayalam developing features completely different 
from the other Dravidian languages. Prior to the independence of 
the country, this state was politically divided into three units, viz., 
Travancore, Cochin and Malabar areas. While Travancore and 
Cochin were under two native rulers, the Malabar area wasa district 
under the former Madras Presidency. The political barriers also 
resulted in the socio-economic isolation of the people of these three 
regions.? The speech forms of the language spoken in these regions 
may be designated respectively as: Travancore dialect, Cochin dialect 
and Malabari dialect. Of these only the Malabari dialect? has been 
analysed in detail. The speech forms of the Muslims of Malabar, viz, 
the Mopila dialects have also been analysed. The speech forms of 
the Pulayas (a Hindu caste) of Тгапуапсоге5 was partly analysed. An 
attempt is made here to analyse the phonology of the Cochin dialect. 


1.0 Phonemes 
The dialect under consideration has fortyeight phonemes. These 


include thirtyseven consonants and eleven vowels. The following is an 
inventory of the phonemes of this dialect. 


Vowels 


Short Long 
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Consonants 
p t t t с k 
ЕРЕ d j À 
ph th ch kh 
bh dh dh gh 
meg n n fi ñ 
8 gon h 
r r 
1 | 
l 
W y 
General statement 
Vowels 


In terms of the part of the tongue raised for producing the 
vowels, the vowels show a three-way opposition, viz., front, central 
and back and in terms of the mouth opening, they show a two-way 
opposition, viz., close and open. On the basis of the oppositional 
features stated above, we have two vowels each in the close and open 
positions, The vowels in whose production, the front, the central and 
the back part of the tongue are raised may be designated respectively 
as front (i. e.), the central (i, а) and the back (u, o) vowels. Similarly 
the vowels in whose production the tongue is raised to the close and 
open positions may be respectively disignated as close (i, i, и) and 
open (e, a, o) vowels. All these vowels except /i/ have corresponding long 
forms. These vowels are set up on the basis of oppositions found 
within words. Given below are a few sets of words for illustrating the 
the opposition amongst the vowels. 


Short Vowels 


Opposition in word-initial position: /i, e, a, o, u/1 


idu ‘put (imp) eduku ‘take (imp)' 
aduku ‘come closure (imp)’ odukam ‘finally’ 
uduku ‘dress up’ 

Opposition in word - medial position: |1,1, u, a/ 
kaliku ‘eat (imp)’ kaligan ‘vulture’ 
kalugu ‘wash (imp)’ palaya ‘old’ 


Opposition in word - final position: /i,e, a, о, u,i/ 
o: di ‘ran’ ku : de ‘with’ о: да ‘bamboo 
едо ‘hallo’ o: du ‘run (imp)’ o : di *tile' 


, 
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Long vowels 


Opposition in word - initial position: /i:, €:, а:, оз и] 
1: duwepi “treasury of the state in Cochin’ 
е: di ‘a leat? a : di ‘goat’ 
о di ‘tile’ и: diwali ‘by lane’ 
Opposition in word - medial position: /1:, 62, a, 0:, и: / 
ci: га ‘amaranth’ - се“: fa ‘rat snake’ 
са: гат ‘ashes’ co: та ‘blood’ cu:ral ‘cane 


> 


Opposition between long and short vowels : 
Word - initial position 
ij - НІ га ритат len. “Hit 
le] - е: ей *eight — е: (а, “а kind of sheat fish 


? 


[а] - /a:/ мат ‘roof’ - a:tam ‘swinging’ 
Jo} - /o:/ odiku ‘break (imp) o: diku ‘cause to run’ 
juj-ju:/ uri ‘a measure! - о: ri ‘uncovered’ 


Word - medial position : 


A] - Ji:| иа “Scraper IDE = аста ‘amarnath’ 
coconuts’ 

lel - Je: дейі ‘coconut tree’ - te: ha ‘coconut’ 

[а] — уа ;/ „ сакт "ои press > Ca: Ki 'gunny' 

lol -]o:| kota ‘basket’ - Кола ‘fort’ 

Juj ~ /u:/ muta ‘egg’ - ми: (а ‘bed bug’ 


The number of vowels could be nearly halved if we analyse 
the long vowels as a combination of short vowel followed by a pho- 
neme of length. This procedure, however is not followed here, be- 
cause the primary purpose of a analysis of this type is to utilize 
findings for a typological study of this dialect with the other dia- 
lects of Malayalam, including the Malabari dialect which has already 
been analysed®. Apart from the need to follow the same pattern of 
analysis, the reasons which prompted the retension of the long vowels 
in the Malabari dialect holds good here also. And while analysing 
Malabari dialect, among other things, it was found economical to 
retain the long vowels as a separate entity. 


The following general statements can be made about the vowels: 


i. While there are six short vowels, there are only five long 
vowels š 


Short vowels have more allophones than the long ones. 
This is partly because of treating the long and half-long 


vowels occurring in the word-final position as the alloph- 
ones of the short vowels. 
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iv. The allophones of Ше front vowels occur ina slightly 
lower region than the points at which the corresponding 
cardinal vowels occur. 

v. Inthe proximity of the retroflex consonants, the front 
vowels get retracted whereas in the proximity of | the front 
vowels get very close to the central region. The back 
vowels, however, do not get centralized under the influence 
of these consonants; rather the back half-open vowel 
gets to a slightly more close position than its norm when 
they occur in the proximity of retroflex consonants result- 
ing in the narrowing down of the area between /u/ and /о/. 


vi. When laterals or retroflex stops follow a half-open vowel 
in the word-initial position, these vowels show a corres- 
ponding onset of vowel glide. 


Consonants: 


In terms of the place of articulation, the consonants show a 
six way opposition, viz., bilabial, dental, alveolar, post alveolar 
palatal and velar, whereas in terms of the manner of articulation 
(types of closure), the consonants show a four-way opposition viz., 


(i) presence of complete closure, 
(ii) presence of partial closure, 
(iii) presence of intermittent closure, 


(iv) absence of any closure. 
These oppositional groups may be designated respectively as stops, 
including nasals, laterals, flaps including trills, and continuants. A 
brief discussion of the characteristic features of these groups and the 
intra-group oppositon follows. 


Stops including nasals. 


In the production of the consonants in this group, the outgoing 


air stream it blocked at some point in the speech tract and then released 
with a sudden burst. The main intra-group opposition in this group 


is the presence or absence of the closure of the nasal passage (i. е., by 
raising lowering the velum). Thus the consonants in this group in 
whose production the closure of the nasal passage is present may be 
designated as oral stop and the consonants in whose production the 
closure of the nasal passage is absent may be designated as nasal stops. 
Oral stops and nasal stops are usually known as stops. Oral stops 
and would hereafter be referred to as such. Whereas the nasals show 
no further opposition in the manner of articulation, the stops show 
further intra-group oppositions which would be discussed at a later 
stage. 
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ii. In the word-final position, there isno opposition between 
short and long vowels. 
Laterals. 

Whereas inthe case of stops the air stream was completely 
blocked at some point in the speech tract, in the case of laterals only 
the median line of the oral passage is blocked thereby leaving an 
opening along one side or on both sides of the tongue for the air to 
pass through. This group has three members іп this dialect. 


Flaps and trills. 

Flaps and trill differ from the stops and the laterals in as much 
as the contact of the articulator with the place of articulation is not 
allowed to be established thereby preventing a complete or partial 
blockade of the airstream; rather the strictures are not retained longer 
than is necessary for the quick flipping contact. Trills are the auto- 
matic repetition of the flap articulation. This dialect has one flap 
and a trill. 


Continuants. 


In the production of the continuants, the airstream gets a com- 
paratively unimpeded passage with the articulator making no contact 
with the place of articulation. In the manner of articulation the 
continuants? in this dialect show opposition in the presence or absence 
of friction. Thus all consonants in whose production the articulator 
is brought so close to the point of articulation that the air passing 
between them is made turbulent and produces an audible friction 
may be designated as fricatives, whereas those continuants in whose 
production even when all essential articulatory movements and ге- 
quisite strictures are present for producing a certain sound, neither 
cavity nor local friction is above the threshold of perception owing to 
the weak pressure of the initiator, may be designated as frictionless 


continuants. This dialect has four fricatives and two frictionless 
continuants. 


The oppositional features discussed so far show a total of six 
classes of phonemes. These are: 


Stops, p, t, t, t, c, k, b, d, d, d. j, К, ph, th, c^, kh, bh dh, 

d^, and g^, 

Nasals, (m, n, n, n, ñ. ñ) 

Laterals, (1, 1, 19 

Flaps, (г, г) 

Fricatives ($, $, s, h) and 

Frictionless continuants (W. y) 

Only six consonants occur in word-final position. These consonants 
are: /m, п, l, 1, т, y/. A word in this dialect never ends in a cluster of 
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of consonants. The consonants stated earlier were set up on the 
basis of the opposition found within words. Given below are two 
sets of words to illustrate the oppositions amongst the consonants. 
The word list showing the opposition in medial position is given first 
as most of the consonanst do not occur in word-initial position. 


Opposition in word-medial position: 


apam atam atam atam paca akam 
‘bread’ ‘a star ‘end’ ‘roof’ ‘green’ ‘number’ 
abagadam adi ende ada yajama:nan agam 
‘danger’ ‘that’ ‘mine’ ‘a bread’ ‘master’ ‘inside’ 
nisp*alam st^alam adran $ankhi 
without ‘place’ *father' *conch' 
fruit 
swab^a:wam wad*u рад ки me:gham 
‘nature’ ‘bride’ ‘learn’ ‘cloud’ 
ammi panni капі kapni Каййї maññi 
“grinding ‘pig’ ‘a month’ ‘link’ ‘rice gruel’ ‘faded’ 
stone’ alaku alaku 
‘was’ ‘measure’ 
walaki ‘quarrel’ 
азай wisam wišari lahala 
‘wicked person’ ‘poison’ ‘fan’ ‘quarrel’ 
kara kara 
‘border’ . ‘stain’ 
wa:wal waya 
‘bat’ ‘mouth’ 
Opposition in word-initial position: 
pala tala іѕапат cadi kala 
‘stool’ ‘head’ ‘soon’ ‘cheating’ ‘art’ 
balam dahanam jananam ganna 
‘strength’ ‘digestion’ ‘birth’ ‘ganges’ 
přalam chardi khani 
‘result’ ‘yomitting’ ‘mine (noun)’ 
Бвагат d^ayryam g^anam 
jar courage ‘weight’ 
mala nalla fiannal 
‘hill’ ‘good’ ‘we’ 
sanji šankh í hanuma:n 
Фар” “conch” ‘monkey God’ 
ra:tri ra:tal 


‘night’ ‘a pound’ 
wayal ‘field’ yajama:nan ‘master’ 
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Phonemes and their allophones. 
A detailed description of the individual phonemes and their 
allophones beginning with the vowels follows: 
Vowels. 
Short vowels : 
/i/ a short close front unrounded vowel. It has five allo- 
phones. These allophones are as under: 
[i^] avery much centralized form occurring in the environ- 
ment. of / 1 J, for ees 
[i^ [аў] /ilayu/ ‘creep (imp)’ 
[ki" l^ ky u:] /kiliku/ ‘subtract (imp)’ 
[i] occurs before clusters except those in which the first element is 
“r+, forie, 9; 
[cian /cilli/ ‘glass pane’ 
[itra :] /itra/ ‘this much’ 
[i."] а half-long and slightly more open form than [i] occurring 
in word - final position in disyllabic words, e. g., 
[ki rides] [ki : ri/ *mungoose' 
[cuvli.v] (си) ‘fold’ 
[i: v] a long and slightly more open form than [i:] Occurring in 
word - final position in monosyllabic words, for e. g., 
[stri: v] /stri/ ‘lady’ 
Pensi /1/ ‘these’ 
[i* ] a slightly more open from than [i] occurring elsewhere, 
ID S 5. 


[ni * rb3nd3m] /nirbandam/ ‘compulsion’ ` 
[ti v rie] [ tirifiu / ‘turned’ 
МЕК. рау ‘this’ 


[el а short half - open front unrounded vowel. While its hori- 
zontal variation is negligible its vertical variation is of a fairly wide 
Tange; on the one hand, it varies upto a position mid - way between 
half - close and half - open and on the other hand it varies to a 
position slightly more close than the half- close one. These allo- 
phones are as under: 


[уе] a slightly retracted form with an onset glide occurring in word- 
initial position before П, П/ for e. g., 

[yélot : ә.) /eliti/ ‘letter’ 

ГУС аи /elli/ ‘bone’ 
[€] à slightly retracted form occurring (i) in word - initial posi- 
поп before retroflex Consonants other than /l/ and clusters other 
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than /ll/ and (ii) in word - medial position before /r, t /, retroflex 
consonants and nasal geminations except bilabial nasal, for e. g., 


[édek:u:] [ediku/ *take (1mp)' 
[ét toi] [eti] ‘eight’ 

[ёр : aj /enna/ ‘oil’ 

[ endo. ] /endi/ ‘what ?' 

[ étra:] /etra/ ‘how much ?' 
| kél3kə. | /kelaki/ ‘east’ 

[céruv p: 3m] /cerupam/ ‘youth’ 
[tét:ə.] /teti/ ‘mistake’ 
Р /keti/ ‘bundle’ 
(реп: ә. | /penni/ ‘girl’ 


[E] a form midway between half-close and half-open occurring in 
word-medial position before /11/, for e. g., 


[ nEI: ә] [nelli/ *paddy' 
Бак Ка] /nellika/ . ‘myrobalan’ 

Ге.| a half-long form of [e ] occurring in word final position, for e. g., 
[ а^ div le. ] Jadile/ “by that мау” 
[ m3te. ] /mate/ ‘the other one’ 

[e^] a slightly more close form than [е | occurring elsewhere : 
Бе /eli/ ‘rat’ 
гес] /ecil/ “left over food’ 


/а/ a short open central vowel opposing in terms of the tongue height, 
with the only other central vowel /i/. This gives it a greater scope in 
variation which ranges vertically from а half-long open position to 
open position and horizontally from extreme back to central region. 
It has ten allophones. These are as under: 


[a] a short open back unrounded vowel occurring (i) in word- 
initial position before clusters beginning with any nasal except the 
bilabial nasal (ii) in word-medial position in open syllables except 
when preceded by /ñ/ or when followed by unvoiced stops, for e. g., 


[ andi. | /andi/ ‘nut’ 

[ ana: di.’ | [ana : di/ *market' 
[ cadi. | /cadi/ ‘deceit’ 

| kayara. | /kayari/ ‘rope’ 


[a] an open central unrounded vowel occurring in word initial and 
medial positions before clusters with /y/ or /w/ as the first element, 
for e. g., 
[aila: | /ayla/ ‘mackeral’ 
[ ausad^ 3m | Jawsadh am/ ‘medicine’ 
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[ tairo. | /tayri/ ‘curd’ 

[ kaus3lya. | /kawsalya/ ‘a name га. 
[A] а half-open back unrounded form occurring (i) in word- 
initial position before unvoiced stops and (1) before all clusters except 


the ones mentioned in items 


[ \1p3m | / alpam / ‘a little’ 
[ лев Зп] | ach an / ‘father’ 
[ Am:e | | amma / ‘mother’ 
[ лба: ] / ata | ‘leech’ 


Га” ] an open central unrounded vowel somewhat shifted towards both 
backward and half-close positions occurring in word-initial position 
before single consonants other than unvoicied stops, for e. g. 


[а^ na] / ana/ ‘anna’ 
[a^ 13k:u:] | / alaku / *wash (imp) 
[a^ X ima] | adima / ‘slave’ 


[a^] an open back unrounded vowel tending towards a half-open form 
occurs after /ñ/. At times before a cluster (ie., when /a/ occurs in 
uaCC position as in ñandi! ‘crab’, this allophone comes very close to 
half-open back vowel while before а single consonant as іп /fiarambi/ 
“пегуе”, its norm is[a^ ]. А separate allophone having the value of 
[a], however, is not set up for this variation as this is not fully 
established, Examples of this allophone are as follows. 


[ ia^ ndo] | ñandi / ‘crab’ 
[да^ 1:31 | / ñañal / ‘we’ 
[ ia^ r3mbo | / ñarambi / ‘nerve’ 


[3] an half-open central unrounded form occurring (i) in word-medial 
position in close syllables except when it is preceded by /fi/ and (i1) in 
open syllables before unvoiced stops, for e. g., 


| Alp3m ] / alpam / ‘a little’ 
| c3nda: | / canda / ‘a market place’ 
por, | / pati / ‘ten’ 


[e] an open back rounded vowel occurring in word-final position after 
/mm/, /ñ/ and after /w/, for e. g., | 


[ Am:e | / amma / mother’ 
[mu:n:e | /mu:nna/ ‘owl’ 

| ma:ne | / ma:ña/ ‘mango’ 
[ pudawe ] / pudawa / ‘a dress’ 


[а:] a long open central unrounded form occurring in word-final 
position except in the environments cited for [e] above, іп monosyll- 


abic words and also in disyllabic words provided the first зуПа е об 
the latter is short, for ef. 
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[ ta: ] /ta/ ‘give (imp)’ 
[ c3k:a: [ | сака / ‘jack fruit’ 
[ pana:] | рапа / ‘palmyra’ 


[a.] а half - long open central unrounded form occurring іп word- 
final position except in the environments cited: 


[me : Sa.] /me : 5а/ ‘table’ 
[kiv X ak : а.) /kidaka/ ‘mattress’ 
[c3k : ara.] /cakara/ ‘jaggery’ 


[o] an open short back rounded vowel. Lip rounding, though not a 
dertinent feature, is very prominent. Vertically its range varies 
from a position almost mid - way between close апа half - close to 
slightly more open position than half- close position. It has five 
allophones which are as under : 


[wo^] a slightly more close variety than [o] with an onset [w] glide 
occurring in word - initial position before t, t and d, for e.g. 


[wo^ t : a :] /ota/ ‘single’ 
[wo^ tag3m] /otagam/ ‘camel’ 
[wo^ ri. ^] /odi/ ‘sorcery’ 


[o^] a slightly close form of [o] occurring in word - initial position 
before /]/ and /1/ and in word - medial position before /t, d, |, 1/ 
and also before any cluster except the ones having /n/ asthe first 
element, for e. g., 


[o^ liv k» u :] /oliku/ ‘hide (imp)’ 

[о^ H” Куш) /oliku/ ‘pour (imp)’ 

Bont: ШЕЛ /totu/ ‘touched’ 

Ho X. v] /podi/ ‘dust’ 

poliv ky u :] /poliku/ ‘break open (imp)’ 
[ko^ 131] /kolol/ ‘pipe’ 

[kov n : u] /konnu/ ‘killed’ 

[ko^ pra : | /kopra/ ‘dried kernal of coconuts’ 


[o” ] avery much close variety of [o] reaching almost a point mid- 
way between close and half - close occurring in word - medial posi- 
tion before a cluster having /n/ as the first element, for e. g., 


Ко” nda:] /tonda/ ‘throat’ 
Гро” п: 3n] /ponnan/ ‘a fool’ 
[o : | a long form of [o] occurring in word - final position, for e. g., 
[ed o : | /edo/ ‘hallo’ 
[po : yo: ] [ро : yo/ ‘has gone 2” 
[ov] a slightly open form of [o] occurring elsewhere, for e. g., 
[ov 13k : a.] Jolaka/ ‘pestle for pounding rice” 


[ov sy3t : ә.) Josyati/ ‘testament’ 


Sreedhar 
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[pov t : 3n] /potan/ be 
[kov di.” | /kodi/ ‘desire 
[sov]: 3n] . [sollan/ *boaster' í 


/u/ a short close back rounded vowel. Lip rounding is very pro- 
minent, though it is not a pertinent feature. It has the following 


three allophones: 

| [u'] aslightly fronted form occurring in (i) word-initial position and 
in word-medial position before /d, 1/ and (ii) also after /1/ in word- 
medial position, for e. g., 


Га ер :. | /udipi/ ‘dress’ 
[uk ЗЯ Julaki/ “а measure’ 
[üW'lu ñ : 2.1 /ulunni/ ‘black gram’ 
[ ku’da. ] /kuda/ ‘umbrella’ 

[ pu’lu: ] /pulu/ ‘worm’ 

{ kalu’g3n] /kalugan/ ‘vulture’ 

[u:] along form of [u | occurring in word-final position, for e. g., 
[ pasu : | /pasu/ ‘cow’ 
| malu : | /malu/ ‘axe’ 

[uv] a slightly open form than [u | occurring elsewhere, for е. g. 
[ uv liv] | uli/ ‘chisel’ 
Бы” /upi/ ‘salt’ 

[ kü* tod /kuti/ ‘child’ 


/i/ ashort close unrounded central vowel. Its range varies from 
close to mid-way between half-open and half-close position. It has 
three allophones which are as follows: 


[i] occurring in word-initial syllable after clusters like /kr-, wr-/ etc; 
in other words, it occurs in initial syllable after clusters having -г- as 
the second element, for e. g., 


[ krisi.v] /krisi/ ‘cultivation’ 
] krity3m | /krityam/ ‘punctual’ 

[ writ : i.v] /writi/ ‘cleanliness’ 
[ dh ridi.v | [d^ ridi/ ‘urgency’ 


[é] a half-close central unrounded form occurring in the word- 


medial syllables (i. e., in II, III syllables etc. but not in the I and last 
syllable) for e. g., 


Ги дер 79 Judipi/ ‘dress’ 
[ kalég3n ] /kaligan/ ‘vulture’ 
[ velépi: ә /welipi/ ‘whiteness’ 


(ә.| a half-long central unrounded vowel, midway between half-closə 
and half-open occurring in word-final position, for e. g., 
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[ux p: 551 /upi/ ‘salt’ 
Глок 953 /otaki/ ‘alone’ 
| kov mba. | /kombi/ ‘branch of a tree’ 


2.1.2 Long vowels: 


2.1.2.1 [i| a long close front unrounded vowel. Its range 
varies vertically from front to almost to central position. Owing to 
the absence of a long central vowel, the opposition at this level is only 
between a front and back vowel, which enabled this vowel to move 
upto the central area. It has two allophones. These are: 

2.1.2.1.2 [i] a very much retracted form of ПІ: | reaching 
almost to the central area occurring both in word-initial and word- 
medial positions before (i) / 1 / and (ii) before / r/ any consonant, for 
e. 


[i;"law3n[ / 1Лажап / ‘a caste’ 
[ i."rkiv1] / i:rkil | ‘stalk of coconut leaf’ 
(1: са. | / i:rca / ‘sawing’ 
[ vi: u] / wi:lu / “ТАП (imp) 
ІІ: 169-4 / ti:rca | ‘decision’ 
[ i: | occurring elsewhere except in word-final position, for e. g., 
[i:y3m | | iryam / ‘lead’ 
Енесі fari ‘nit’ 
[ vi: Хо | / wi:di / ‘house’ 
[ ni:13m | / ni:lam / ‘laundry blue’ 


/e:/ a long open front unrounded vowel. Its phonetic realization is a 
half-close.one. Its range varies horizontally from Ше front to almost 
the central region and vertically from half-close position to a position 
mid-way between half-close and half-open. It has three allophones. 
The descriptioa of these allophones follow. |е:” а very much centra- 
lized form of [e:] occurring (i) in word-initial position before /l, г, r/ 
and (ii) in word-medial position before /], t/, for e. g., 


рех 134 J e:li / ‘seven’ 
Сет [èri ‘throwing’ 
Ге pac Хә] | e:rpa:di | ‘arrangement’ 
[ ve:’’ta:13n | | we:ta:]an / ‘vampire’ 

[ te: ^1 Глен ‘scorpion’ 


1е: | a slightly retracted from of half-close front vowel occurring in 
(i) word-medial position before /d, d / and before clusters beginning 
with /n/ & /s/ fore. g., 


[ ve: dana | | we:dana/ . ‘pain’ 
[ pe:'div | / pe:di / ‘fear’ 
[je:’’st3n] /jeistan/ — — ‘elder brother’ 


[ ve:nda ] / we:nda / “do not need’ 
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[ey:] a palatalized form of [e:] occurring in word-initial syllable 
after /c/ or before /k/ for e.g., 


[ сеу : ru:] | ce:ru 7 ‘mix (пар) 
[сеу : 1а.) се : 1а/ ‘sar 
[теу : k : u :] [те : ku/ *graze (imp)' 


[E:] a form mid - way between half - open and half - close occurring 
elsewhere, for e. g., 


| ET REN] еп ‘ladder’ 
[E : t3m] [E : tam/ “ед tide’ 
[ae B а Касе : ri/ ‘court’ 
[mE : 5а.) [me : $a/ ‘table’ 


Ja:| a long open central unrounded vowel. Horizontally its range 
varies from extreme front to extreme back. Vertically its range 
varies from open to midway between open and half: open position. 
It has three allophones. A description of these allophones follows: 
[а:] a long open central unrounded form occurring in word - initial 
position, for e. g., 


[a : na.] /a: па/ ‘elephant’ 
[a : 99.) га: di/ ‘goat’ 
[a : За.) Ja : 5а/ ‘hope’ 


[2:] a long form mid - way between half - open and open position 
occurring in word - medial position after /fi/, for e. g.. 

[he : n] (йа: n/ p 

[fiae : го.) та: ri/ *paddy seedlings' 
(а: a long open back unrounded form occurring elsewhere, i. e., 
in word medial syllables except after /ñ/, for e. g., 


[ca : ndo.] [ca : ndi/ “а black pigment 
[ca : ri.] [ca : ri/ ‘leaned’ (past tense) 
[a : $a : ri] Га $a :т1/ ‘carpenter’ 


[ о: | а long open back rounded vowel. Though Пр rounding is very 
prominent, it is nota pertinent feature. It is realized phonetically 


asa half - close back rounded vowel. It has no perceptible allo- 
phones. 


[o : rma.] Jo : rma/ *memory' 

[o : wo.] Jo : wi/ ‘gutter’ 

(о: ndə.] Jo : ndi/ ‘chameleon’ 

[co : 13m] [со : Јат/ *maize' 

[to : t3m] По : tam/ ‘garden’ 

[ah : о: to.] [ano : ti/ ‘towards that place’ 


/u:/ along close back rounded vowel. 
prominent, it is nota pertinent feature. 
whose description follows: 


Though lip rounding is very 
It has three allophones, 
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2.1.2.5.1 и: a slightly open form of [u:] occurring both 
in word-initial апа word-medial positions before single consonants, 
for e.g.; 


Го:у h3m | / u:ham / ‘guess’ 
[ u:v riv ] / u:ri / ‘sank to the bottom’ 
[ cu: ta] / сала / “ор of the coconut 
frond used as torch’ 

[ри po] / pu:pi / ‘moss’ 

[u:’ ] a slightly advanced from of [u:] occurring before /1/, for e.g. 
[pu:'di] Гри: / ‘sand’ 

[u:] a long form occurring elsewhere, for e.g., 
[u:fi:a:1] | u:ña:l | ‘swing’ 
[pu:jy3m] | pu:jyam / ‘zero’ 
[cu:nd3l] | cu:ndal / ‘fishing hook’ 


Consonants and their allophones. 


In the previous section, six classes of consonantal phonemes were 
set up. It is proposed to discuss in detail the intra-group oppositons 
of these phoneme classes and also a statement of the allophones of the 
individual consonants. 


Stops: The stops in this dialect show opposition both in the 
manner of production and release. In the manner of production, they 
show opposition in the presence or absence of vibration ofthe vocal co- 
rds.Thus all stops in whose production, the vibration of the vocal cords 
is present may be designated as voiced stops and conversely those stops 
in whose production the vibration of the vocal cords is absent may be 
designated as unvoiced stops. In the manner of release, the stops show 
oppositon in the presence or absence of an extra puff of air, thus all 
stops that are released without any extra puff of air may be designated 
as unaspirated stops and those that are released with an extra puff of 
air may be designated as aspirated stops. These two oppositional 
features are found to occur only with the stops and when these two 
oppositional features are combined, we get four sub-classes of con- 
sonants, viz., 

unvoiced unvoiced unaspirated stop (p, t, t, t, c, k) 


voiced unaspirated stops (b. 4,4, }, р), 
unvoiced aspirated stops (ph, th, ch, kh), 
voiced aspirated stops (bh, dh, dh, gh), 


A detailed description of each of the sub-classes of stops follows: 


2.21 Unvoiced unaspirated stop : 

This sub - class of stops show a six - way opposition in the 
place of articulation, these are : bilabial, dental, post-dental or alveo- 
lar, post - alveolar, palatal and velar, Of these the ра! та! and 
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velar stop have four allophones each, wheras the remaining stops 
have only three allophones each. The patterned allophones of /p, t, 
t. t/ are (i) a long form occurring inter - vocally when both the 
preceding and the following vowels are short, (ii) а half - long 
form occurring intervocally when the preceding vowel is short but the 
following vowel is long and (iii) a short one occurring elsewhere. 
The /c, k/ have the following patterned allophones: (i) а half- long 
form and a long form occurring in the same environments as the 
ones for /p,t, t, t/ mentioned above, (ш) a short form with an 
palatalized form occurring іп the final syllable if /К, с/ is followed 
by /u/ and preceded by a front vowel and (iv) along form 
occurring intervocally except in the environment cited for item 
(iii) above when both the preceding and following vowels are short. 
A description of the individual stops in this sub - class follows: 


/p/ an unvoiced unaspirated bilabial fortis stop. It has the 
three patterned аПорһопев, for е. g., 


ірі [k3p : 31] /kapal/ ‘ship’ 
(Ар: 3m] /apam/ ‘bread’ 
[p.] Sp. ав пара : 1/ ‘post’ 
[p] Грас,“ | /pani/ ‘fever’ 
[Alp 3m] /alpam/ ‘a little’ 
[cl рд /съ rpi/ 
[ka : рі.“ | /Ка:рі/ ‘coffee’ 


/t/ an unvoiced unaspirated dental fortis stop. It has the patterned 
three allophones, for e. g., 


fi: | TA : 3m] /atam/ ‘a star’ 
[vbt O9 /witi/ ‘seed’ 
[t.] [p3t. a: y3m] /pata: yam/ ‘a wooden cot cum 
grannary’ 
[t] [tala :] /tala/ ‘head’ 
[ci : та.) Ісі: ta/ *bad' 
[s3ty3m] /satyam/ ‘truth’ 


/М an unvoiced unaspirated alveolar fortis stop. It occurs only in 


word - medial position. It has also the patterned three allophones 
fore es. 


> 


[t:] [kuvt : iv} /kuti/ ‘bolt’ 
| ЛЕ: m] /atam/ ‘end’ 

[t-] [vivta : 1] [wita : 1/ ‘if sold’ 

[t] | ma:t a:n ] | ma:ta:n / ‘to change’ 
| рала | | рала / ‘cockroach’ 
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[t] an unvoiced unaspirated retroflex fortis stop. In producing this 
stop the tip of the tongue is curled back to form a contact at the 
post-alveloar region. In word-initial position, it occurs only as the 
first element of the cluster /ts/, which normally function like a unit 
phoneme. It has also the patterned three allophones, for e.g., 


[t:] [kuvt:iv] | kuti / *child 
[At3m] / atam / ‘roof’ 
[t] [ko^t.a:r3m | / kotaram / *palace' 
[ viv ta:1 | | wita:1 / ЧЕ leaves’ 
[t] [ tsi:n3m ] | tsi:nam / ‘fatigue’ 
[ku:v ta:n | | ku:ta:n / ‘curry’ 
[ p3tsiv | / patsi / ‘bird’ 
[ ist3m ] / istam / ‘liking’ 


[с] an unvoiced unaspirated palatal affricate. The first element of 
this consonant is a stop with a slight friction in the release, i.e., the 
center of the tongue forms a closure at the palatal region, but before 
the closure is effected, the closure is released with a slight friction. 
It is treated as a stop because, an opposition between a stop and ап 
affricate is not available in this dialect and also because of its distribu- 
tional features which parallels to that of stops. It has the four 
allophones described earlier, for e.g., 


foil: [p3e:aal J paca / ‘green’ 
[ uvc:a: | J uca / ‘non’ 
[ wal3c:u: | / walacu / *bent (past tense) 
[ taXivc:a: | J tadica / *fat one' 
[kuvr3c:o. ] / kuraci / ‘some’ 

[су] [kaliveyu: | /kalicu / ‘played’ 
[vevcyu: ] / wecu / ‘kept’ 

[c] [cadive.a:1] | cadica:!/ ‘if cheated’ 
[kalivc.a:1] /kalica:1/ “f played" 

[сү (о сай | caka / ‘jack fruit’ 
[ce chai / ce:dei / * elder sister’ 
[pu:ca] / pu:ca / ‘cat’ 


Jk/ an unvoiced unaspirated velar fortis stop. It has the patterned 
four allophones. However, when /-a-/ precedes /-ku/ occurring 
in the word-final syllable/k:u / and /k* uJ are in free variation,for e.g., 


ПС) Оа / caka / ‘jack fruit’ 
[tevk:.o.] /teki / ‘south’ 
[povk:u:] /poku/ ‘lift (imp)’ 
[uv ru” k:u:] /uruku/ ‘melt (imp)’ 


шу dek:u:] [ udiku/ ‘dress up (пар) 
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[ky] [ku'li" k” u:] /kuliku/ “dig (imp)’ 
[kaliv ky uz] /kaliku/ ‘play (imp) 
[ve^ ky u:] /weku/ “keep (пр) 
[k: о kv ] [uy r3k:u: < uv r3kyu:] /uraku/ ‘put to bed (imp) 
[iv]3k:u e iv]3kvu:] lilaku/ “shake (пар) 
[k.] [ve^ k.a:n] /weka:n/ ‘to keep’ 
[k] [k3l:ə.| Jkalli/ ‘toddy’ 
[kuy р:1.У | /kupi/ ‘bottle’ 
[ca:ko.] [ca : ki/ 'gunny' 
[viv Iku:] /wilku/ “sell (imp) 
[$3kti.] /Sakti/ ‘strength’ 
[c3kr3m] /cakram/ ‘wheel’ 


2.2.2. Voiced unaspirated stops : 


The six - way opposition in the place of articulation found 
with unvoiced stops is found here also: however, the alveolar stop 
has a strictly limited distribution in as much as it occurs only in two 
environments in the entire dialect, i. е.; (1) іп a sequence of [-ndr-] 
as in the word [c3ndr3n] /candran/ ‘moon’ and (ii) as the first con- 
sonant of the bound form [de.] /de/ ‘of’. Since in all words having 
the [-ndr-] sequence, the forms [ndr] and [ndr] are in free vari- 
ation, the occurrence of the phoneme /4/ is restricted toa single 
bound form in theentire dialect. In the absence of any opposition 
between [nd] and [nd] or between [nd] and [па], the phone [47 could 
have been assigned to the phoneme /d/,. This, however, is not done 
because of assigning all the occurrences of / п] except /nn/ to Ше 
phoneme /n/. If /9 ] 15, therefore, not given pohonemic status, the 
opposition between /nd] and [nd] as found in a pair words like 
Ге пде. / /ende/ ‘mine’ and /e’ndevyngivluyYm/ /endengilum/ ‘which- 
ever; /е7пда./ /enda/ what? can not be maintained. The other 
alternative isto put restriction on the partial overlapping of the 
phones of the phoneme /n/ and /n/ which are permitted and assign 
the occurrence of tlie phone /n/ before [dj to the phoneme par. m 
such a case /e'nde./ could be phonemisized as /ende/. This, however, 
is not done, partly because it would lead to an avoidable gap amongst 
the voiced stops, thus disturbing the symmetry and partly because 
of the need to state an additional limitation in the distribution of 
the phoneme /n/. Itis, therefore, decided to set up /d/as a separ- 
ate phoneme, however restricted its distribution may be. 


Alveolar and retroflex stops do not occur in the word-initial position. 
In word-medial position all voiced stops occur after both short and 


long vowels and also after homorganic nasals. Length is pertinent 
only in the case of /d/, for e. p 
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/d/ | [madi"1] | madil / ‘wall’ 
[kuvdivra.] / kudira / ‘horse’ 

/dd/ [m3d:al3m] / maddalam / ‘tambourine’ 
[ud:E:$3m] | uddesam / ‘intension’ 


A description of each of the individual voiced stops follows: 


/b/ a voiced unaspirated lenis stop. It has two allophones. 
These are: 

[B] a bilabial fricative occurring intervocally between a short 
and a long vowel, for e.g. 


[uvBa:y3m] | uba:yam / ‘expedient’ 
[uy BE:tsa] | ube:tsa / ‘expedient’ 
[a^'Ba:y3m] / aba:yam / ‘danger’ 


[b] а voiccd unaspirated bilabial lenis stop occurring 
elsewhere, e.g. 


[banivy3n] | baniyan / ‘vest? — 

[ko^mbo.] | kombi] ‘branch of a tree’ 
[а:031:ә.] /a:bati/ ‘danger‘ 

[a^ bagaX 3m] | abagadam / ‘danger’ 


/d/ а voiced unaspirated dentel stop. It has по perceptible 
allophone. Length is pertinent: for e. g., 


[d] [da:h3m] | da:ham / ‘thirst’ 
[wa:div1] | wa:dil | *door' 
[e’ndo] / endi / ‘what’ 

/dd/ [m3d:al3m] / maddalam / ‘tambourine’ 


[4] а voiced unaspirated alveolar lenis stop. It has also по 
perceptible allophone, for e.g., 
[d] [e'nde] | ende / *mine' 
[y3ndrdm] | yandram / *machine' 
/d/ a voiced unaspirated retroflex stop. It has two allophones. 
These are: (i) a vocied retroflexed flap occurring after both short and 


long vowels in intervocal position and (ii) a voiced retroflex stop 
occurring elsewhere for e. g., 


[mu’di¥ ] / mudi / ‘hair’ 
ТАЛАЙ J mu:di / ‘covered’ 
[kad31] | kadal / *sea' 

[d] [cu"nde.] | cundi / “Пр” 
[w3ndi".] / wandi / ‘cart’ 


2.2.2.5 Jj) a voiced unaspirated palatal stop. It is the voiced 
counter part of /c/. In its production, the center of the tongue comes 
in contact with the palate but before the closure is effected, it is 
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released with clearly audible friction noise; thus phonetically it is an 
affricate. It is considered as a stop owing to the absence of opposition 
between a stop and affricate and also due to its distributional features 
which paralles that of the stops. It has no perceptible allophone. 


[je^n3l] J jenal | ‘window’ 
[su:ji." ] j su:ji / ‘thread’ 
[ra:jy3m] | ra:jyam / ‘country’ 
[^nje.] |enji] |. *Five' 


2.2.2.6 /g/ a voiced unaspirated velar stop. It has two 
allophones. These are: (i) [ë] a voiced velar with slight friction. The 
element of friction is very nominal and the muscle control is very 
lax. It occurs intervocally after short vowels and (ii) a voiced velar 
stop occurring elsewhere, for e.g., 


[g] [pag31] | pagal / ‘day’ 
| сіу raga. | /ciragi/ ‘feather’ 
(рау ga] /puga/ . ‘smoke’ 
[g] [tada : g3m] Лада : gam/ ‘lake’ 
[a : rogy3m] [ато : gyam/ *health" 
[s3hagd3m] /sangadam/ ‘sorrow’ 
„Та: grah3m] Ја : graham/ ‘desire’ 


Unvoiced aspirated stops : 


As opposed to the six - way opposition in the place of articul- 
ation found with the unaspirated stops, the unvoiced aspirated stops 
show only a four-way opposition in the places of articulation. 
These are: bilabial, dental, palatal and velar. Оп Ше basis of the 
amount of the extra puff of air released with the stops, three levels 
of aspiration can be set up. These are: (i) fully aspirated, (ii) half- 
aspirated and (11) just nominal aspiration. The three levels of as- 
piration are maked respectively [^] |71 and [']. А general statement 
regarding the distribution of these three levels of aspiration can not 
be given, as they differ from consonant to consonant. The following 
are the descriptions of the unvoiced aspirated stops. 


/p®/ an unvoiced aspirated bilabial stop. It has no percepti- 
ble allophone. 


[ph] [phal3m] Гр? alam/ ‘fruit’ 
[niv sp^ al3m] [nisphalam/ — “without fruit’ 


/t^ | an unvoiced aspirated dental stop. The puff of air released is 
very nominal. In the data collected, the only environment in which 
this phoneme occurs is after /s-/. Since'in this environment /t/ also 
occurs /t/ has to be given the phonemic status. 
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[t] [st'a: n3m] /stha : nam/ | ‘position’ 

[viv st'a : r3m] [wista : ram/ *breadth' 
[ch | an unvoiced aspirated palatal affricate. Like its unaspirated 
counterpart, it is also treated asa stop owing to its distributional 
features. It has the following three allophones, viz., (i) [ch] a fully 
aspirated form occurring іп word -initial position and also in 
‘the second syllable of a dysyllabic word, provided the consonants 
in the first syllable are unaspirated ones, (ii) [c°] a slightly as- 
pirated form occurring in the second syllable of а polysyllabic 
word and (iii) [c'] a form having just a puff of air occurring else- 

where, for e. g., | 

[ch] [ch3rd'iv] Jchardhi/ ‘vomitting’ 


[A ch 3n] Гас! an/ ‘father’ 
[mu:rch 3m] /mu:rch am/ ‘sharpness’ 


(е?) [mu:re’ayuvl:a.] | /mu:rchayulla/ “опе having sharpness’ 
[C] [muvduv muvt:3ch3n] /mudumutac^ an/ ‘great grand father’ 
[mu:v t3c’3n] /mu:tach an/ ‘paternal uncle’ 
[k^ / an unvoiced aspirated stop. In all its occurrence only the second 
level of aspiration is found. 


IK] jk аш” | [kh ani/ *mine (noun)' 
[k''aja:na.] [k^ ajana/ - ‘treasury’ 
[s3nk’’ya.] [sankt уа/ ‘amount’ 
[mu:rk''3n] [mu:rk*^ an/ *cobra' 


Voiced aspirated stops. 


A four-way opposition in the place of articulation is found 
with the voiced aspirated stops also. But the places of articulation 
are not the same for both the unvoiced aspirated and voiced aspirated 
stops in as much as the unvoiced aspirated stop series has a palatal 
stop, the voiced aspirated series has a retroflex one but no -palatal 
stop; the other three places are the same for both. Given below isa 
description of the voiced aspirated stops. 

[bh | a voiced aspirated bilabial stop. It has three allophones. 
These are: (i) [D^] а fully aspirated one occurring in word-initial 
position, (ii) [0] occurring in the second syllable .оҒ a disyllabic or 
trisyllabic word and (iii) [6°] occurring in the second and subsequent 
syllables of a polysyllabic word having four or more syllables. 


[bh] [bh 3rta:wə.] Jbharta:wi/ ‘husband’ 
[b^ а:гуа] [b^ a:rya/ ‘wife’ 
[bh a:r3m] [b^ a:ram/ ‘weight’ 
[b”] [g3rb 3m] ` Jgarbham/ ‘pregnancy’ 


[swab’’a:w3m] [swabh a:wam/ ‘habit’ 


Sreedhar 
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[b'] [g3rb'3mul:a.] [garbh amulla/ *one who is 
pregnent’ 
[citraśalab’3m] /citrasalab® am/ ‘butterfly’ 


Jd^/| a voiced aspirated dental stop. It has also the three 
allophones based on the amount of air released with the stop. These 
are: (i) [dh ] occurring in word-initial position before a vowel and also 
in the second syllable of a disyllabic word, (ii) [d’’] occurring in the 
second syllable of a word having three ог more syllables and also in 
the final syllable of a trisyllabic word and (iii) [d’] occurring elsewhere, 
for e.g., 


[d^] d^ 3rm3m] [d^ armam/ ‘charity’ 
[d^ airy3m] [d^ ayryam/ *courage' 
[wadh u:] /маяһв u/ *bride' 

[yuv dh 3m] /yud^ am/ *war' 

[d" [viv dawe] [мів awa/ ‘window’ 
[madu r3m] [таай uram/ ‘sweetness’ 
fav’d”’ivk.a: ri.” } „a /adhika : ri/ ‘an official’ 
[a : yud’’3m] [a : yud! am/ *weapon' 

[d'] [d'ridi.v] [dh ridi/ *urgency' 


[b^ arana:d'i^ k.a:ri.*] /bharana:dhika:ri/ ‘administrator’ 
[d^ / a voiced aspirated retroflex flap. Eventhough it is a flap having 
no other allophone, it is treated as a stop for the sake of symmetry. 
The extra puff of air released may be compared to that of the medium 
level marked ["]. It occurs only in intervocal position 

[paX "iv ky u:] /pad^ iku/ ‘learn (imp) 

[pa: X 3m] [ра : d^ am/ ‘lesson’ 


[g^ | a voiced aspirated velar stop. It occurs both in word - initial 
and medial positions. It has two allophones. These are: (i) ап 
aspirated velar fricative occurring intervocally when both the vowels 
are short and (ii) ап aspirated velar stop occurring elsewhere. The 
extra puff of released with both the allophones are of the medium 
level marked | |. 


[2] [muv g"3m] [mug^ am/ ‘face’ 
[nug’’3m] /nagh am/ ‘nail’ 
[£"] [6 an3m] [g^ anam/ *weight' 
[mE:g’’3m] /me:g> am/ ‘cloud’ 
Nasals. 


The six - way opposition in the place of articulation found 
with the nasals parallels that of the unaspirated stops. Though all 
nasals are voiced, voicing is not a pertinent feature with the nasals. 
In intervocal position, both the long and short forms are in орро- 
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sition; hence long froms are treated as double; the palatal nasal, how- 
ever, does not show this opposition. Only /m, n/ have the maximal 
distribution. /n/ has the least distribution in as much as it occurs only 
intervocally that too, only in gemination. A description of the 
nasals follows : 


/m/ a voiced bilabial nasal. It has no perceptible allophone. 
Length is pertinent: for e. g., 


[mala:] /mala/ ‘mountain’ 
[ta:mara:] /ta:mara/ ‘lotus’ 
/m/ (сау me:] | /cuma/ . ‘cough’ 
[mm/ [cuv m:e:] /cumma/ ‘for nothing’ 
[Am:v] /amma/ ‘mother’ 


So as to permit a maximal distribution to atleast one out of the 
two phonemes having defective distribution, viz., /n/ & /n/, a partial 
phonemic overlapping is allowed, thereby limiting the opposition 
between these two phonemes to that of intervocal position in gemina- 
tion. All other occurrences of the alveolar phone are assigned to the 
dental phoneme. 


/n/ a voiced dental nasal. It has two allophones. These are: 
(i) a dental form occurring in word-initial position before a vowel and 
in word-medial positions before voiced dental stop or after unvoiced 
dental stop and (ii) an alveolar nasal occurring elsewhere. Length is 
pertinent. 


[n] [nazi] [na:y/ *dog' 
[e'ndo.] [endi] . *what?' 
[r3tn3m] /ratnam/ ‘jewel’ 

[n] [nya:y3m] /nya:yam/ . ‘justice’ 
Грапа. | /pana/ ‘palmyra’ 
[po^ nma:] /ponma/ ‘a bird’ 
[sainy3m] /saynyam/ ‘army’ . 

[n] [p3ni.¥ ] .  [pani/ ‘fever’ 

та  [p3n:i."] /panni/ ‘pig’ 
[an:o.] /anni/ ‘that day’ 


/n/ a voiced alveolar nasal. It occurs only in gemination in 
intervocal position. 


[k3n:i.¥ | /kanni/ ‘a month’ 
CAA /enne/ ‘me’ 
[A n:3m] /annam/ ‘cooked rice particle’ 


/n/ as voiced retroflex nasal. It does not occur in word-initial 
position. Length is pertinent. It has no perceptible allophone. 
[e nà] /ena/ ‘mate’ 
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Геза.) waqu — ‘cart? 
[kaXi* ñan] /kadina:n/ ‘rein’ 
А a voiced palatal nasal. It does not occur finally. Length is 
not pertinent, lt has two allophones. These area long form occurr- 
ing intervocally and a short form occurring in word-initial position, 


ГА [ю3й:а:] /maiia/ ‘yellow’ 

[ci:ñ:u] киаш/ ‘decayed’ 
[n] Men) /жасп/ ғр 

[ha^ gda] /nandi/ `erab' 


/А/ a voked velar nasal. lt occurs only in word - medial position, 
Length is pertinent. It has no perceptible allophones, 


ПМ (тада) Ima:ña/ ‘mango’ 
[aña:du*] Jaña:di/ ‘market’ 
Гай) [vi* 13дә.) /wilani: ‘handcuff’ 
пози) Itu:ññu/ ‘hang (imp) 
гсЗзазаа. /cannhala/ ‘chain’ 
Fricatives 


There are four fricatives including three sibilants. АШ these 
fricatives аге unvoiced though unvoking is not a pertinent feature. 
Length is pertinent only in the case of the dental fricative. Мо fri- 
cative occurs in word - final position. The following isa description 
of the fricatives. 

/s/ à grooved unvoiced dental or post - dental fricative. Length 
is a pertinent feature, It has no perceptible allophone. 


[Sagad3m) /saàgadam; "sorrow* 

[SIE : ta] месі) ‘slate’ à 

[a*"sat:2.] Jasati/ “а wicked person’ 
іѕѕ/ [man3s:a.] /manassi/ ‘mind’ 

(wayšs-ə.] /Wayassi/ "age 


isi a grooved unvoked retroflex fricative, It occurs only in word- 
medial position, It has no perceptible allophone. 


[viv sšm] /wisam/ ‘poison’ 
Кэз /kastam/ ‘hardship’ 
(tsi > n3m] і с пат) “weakness” 


|87 a grooved unvoiced palatal fricative. It has also no percepti 
allophone. d 
Ке“ ri*] бегі) “аве 
[viv Sari." ] /wisari/ ‘fan’ 
h) ап unvoxed velar fricative. Its phonetic realization is at the 
glottal region, however, it is treated as a velar fricative for the 
sake of symmetry. It has no perceptible allophone. 


Pa See ee 
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[hríday3m;] /bridayam/ ‘heart’ 
Шапи” та; n] f/hanuma : п] ‘the monkey God’ 


Trills 


In order to permit а maximal distribution to atleast one out 
of the two phonemes having defective distribution, a partial phonemic 
overlapping is allowed between [r] and [r] thereby limiting the 
opposition between the two phonemes /r, r/ to that of: (1) word-initial 
and (ii) intervocal positions. All other occurrences of the trill phone 
are assigned to the flap phoneme. Though both the phonemes are 
voiced, voicing is not a pertinent feature. Given below is a description 
of these two phonemes. 

2271 /r/ an alveolar flap. It has two allophones. These are: 
(i) a flap occurring in word-initial position and also in intervocal 
position and (ii) а post-alveolar trill occurring elsewhere. 


[т] [ro:m3m] /ro:mam/ ‘hair on the body’ 
[Кага] [karaj ‘border’ 

7 [krisi"] [krisi/ ‘cultivation’ 
Та тп) Jart» am/ ‘meaning’ 
Га” "w3r] jawar| ‘they’ 


[т] a post - velar trill. It occurs only in word - initial position and 
intervocally. It has no perceptible allophone. 

[ro* k : 3m] /rokam/ ‘cash’ 

(kara; /kara/ ‘stain’ 


Laterals 

There are three lateral in this dialect. These show a two - way 

ition with reference to the place of articulation; viz, alveolar 
and post - alveolar; in addition to the manner of articulation, the 
laterals produced at the post - alveolar region show a two- way 
opposition, viz., 2 lateral with a central contact and another with 
no contact at the center of the tongue. A description of all the 
three laterals follows: 

22.8.1 /1/ ап alveolar lateral. Length is а pertinent feature 
and the long consonants are treated as double. They occur only 
after short vowels ín intervocal position. 11 has no perceptible 


аПорпопез. 


(IE:h3m] /le:ham/ “a medicine" 

Пти” 1а:) /mula/ ‘breast’ 

[ Alp3m] |гіратп а little’ 
Шу ти ай паша) ‘jasmine’ 


[p3l:ə.] /palli/ - ‘tooth’ 
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2.2.8.2 |l a retroflex lateral with a contact at the post - alveolar 
Length i is pertinent and long consonants are treated as double. 


region. 
It does not occur in word - initial position. It has no perceptible 
allophones. 
[рих liv | /puli/ ‘tamarind’ 
[mu la:] /mula/ ‘bamboo’ 
Гау w3]] /awal/ “she 
ІШ [muvI:o.] /mulli/ ‘thorn’ 


П/ а retroflex lateral fricative with no contact at Ше post- 
alveolar region (place of articulation). It has no perceptible allo- 
phone. It occurs only in word - medial position. 

[pal3m] /palam/ ` ‘fruit’ 
[a:lca.] Га са! ‘week’ 
Frictionless continuants 

There are two frictionless continuants in this dialect, one pro- 
duced at the bilabial and the other at the palatal region. 

/w/ an unvoiced bilabial frictionless continuant. It has three 
allophones. These are: (i) a labio - dental form occurring in the 
environment of front vowels and (ii) a short close back unrounded 
unvoiced vowel occurring between an open central vowel and any 
consonant, and (iii) a bilabial frictionless continuant occurring 
elsewhere. 


[v] [viv 13k:o.] /wilaki/ ‘lamp’ 
[ve’di.¥ | /wedi/ ‘gunshot’ 
сем. | /cewi/ ‘ear’ 

[iv У31] /iwal/ ‘this girl’ 

[u] [rauka:] /rawka/ ‘brassiere’ 

[w] [wayare.] /wayari/ ‘stomach’ 
[kaw3l] /kawal/ “Cheek и 
[sw3pn3m] 22 [swapnam/ ‘dream’ 


2.2.9.2 /y/ an unvoiced palatal frictionless continuant. It has two 
allophones. These аге: (i) a short front unrounded unvoiced vowel 
i. e., [1], occurring between (а, е, o/ short ог long and either pause 
ог апу consonant and (ii) and an unvoiced frictionless continuant 
occurring elsewhere. Length is phonemic. 


[i] Тана: /ayla/ ‘mackerel’ 
[ne^ ita. ] /neyti/ ‘weaving’ 
[kov ito. ] /koyti/ ‘reaping’ 

[y] [yajama:o3n] /yajama:nan/ ‘master’ 
[way3l] /wayal/ ‘field’ 

[yy] [neviyu:] /neyyu/ ‘weave (imp)’ 


[kov iyu:] /koyyu/ ‘reap (imp)’ 
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FOOTNOTES 


The writer expresses his gratitude to Dr. S. M. Katre, the then 
Director, Deccan College, Poona 6., for offering the writer 
facilities for undertaking this research work. This analysis was 
done in 1964 when the writer was a Senior Research Fellow in 
Applied Linguistics, at the Center for Advanced Studies in 
Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona. The writer is also to express 
his thanks to Shri. K. Narayanan Kutti (his informant), then, a 
student in the Wadia College, Poona, for sparing his valuable 
time. The informant hails from Earnakulam, Cochin. 


It is not claimed that there is total uniformity of speech within 
each region; rather speech variations based both on socio-econo- 
mical and sub-regional considerations exist in each of the 


regions. 


‘A descriptive analysis of the Malabari dialect of Malayalam’ by 
M. V. Sreedhar, Feb. 1964. Poona (unpublished Ph. D. thesis). 


‘Mapila Malayalam’ by Mrs. Susheela P. Upadhya 1970 Poona. 
(unpublished Ph. D. thesis) Muslim Dialect of Ernad: G.K. 
Panikkar Trivandrum (unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation 1968) 


‘The Phonemic outline of a dialect of Malayalam’ by Dr. V. I. 
Subramoniam (I. L. vol. 23) 

i does not occur in word-initial position. 

ibid. M. V. Sreedhar. 


The continuants include all the vowels; but this is not an oppo- 
sitional feature with them. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


INFLUENCE OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGICAL 
SYSTEM ON SINHALESE 


T. Elizarenkova 


1. Applying the method of comparative typology to the New- 
Indo-Arayan languages, one can formulate a number of common 
features the sum of which makes the N.-I.-A. model. Such a model 
can be abstracted on each level of the language (i. е. a phonological, a 
morphological and a syntagmatic one). 


The following common features, concerning the paradigmatic 
axis, can be established on the phonological level: 


2. The languages of this group possess comparatively many 
phonemes: more than 40 phonemes on the average (the tendency to 
increase the inventory of phonemes can be traced in the direction 
from the South-East to Ше North-West, being supported by the 
multiphonemic Dardic languages at the extreme North-West). 


2. There are classes of the aspirated and cerebral phonemes. 
In the most part of the N.-L-A. languages the non-nasal stops 
and affricates form quadrangular configurations of the type: 
Кк--Креде ch 
g—gh  j--jh etc.-the vargas in Indian termino- 
logy. It is convenient to describe the situation of some of the N.-I.-A. 
languages as various degrees of reduction of this full scheme. Тһе 
Opposition of aspiration is relevant for the phonemes of all the vargas, 
including not only the oral stops, but the nasal stops and the liquid 
sonants as well (e. g. nh, nh, mh, Ih). 


UR 3. There is an independent phoneme h beside the class of the 
aspirated consonants. 


4. There is either a class of surd fricatives (S.S) or at least one 
of them as an independent phoneme. 


3. Тһе opposition nasal vs. oral is relevant not only for the 
consonants but for the vowels as well. 
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6. Inthe most part of the N.-L-A. languages the vocalic 
phonemes are identified according to their quality (open close or front 
back), but not to their quantity (long-short), this prosodic feature 
existing on the phonetic level, but being irrelevant on the phonological 
one.2 The difference in quantity exists for а-а, i-i, ü-u, but not for 
e, o, or for the diphthongs (having a monophthongal variant г:) and 
oo (having a monophthongal variant 2:), the last four phonemes 
usually being phonetically long. 


The following common features of the N.-L-A. languages 
can be established along the syntagmatic axis (only the words tadb- 
hava can be taken into consideration when discussing the rules of 
distribution of phonemes, not the numerous loan - words from San- 
skrit or from any other source): 


1) Consonant clusters in the initial position are prohibited. 

2) Consonant clusters in final position are prohibited. 

3) There exist two main types of intervocalic consonant 
culsters within the range of a morpheme: a geminate and a com- 
bination of a nasal with a homorganic stop. 


. II. One can describe with the help of this model or with 
the help of a reduced variant of it а considerable part of the phono- 
logical space of the N.-I.-A. languages. The most complete degree 
of its reduction, and the strongest deviation from this model is 
found in two phonological systems: the Assamese and the Sin- 
halese ones. These deviations concern mainly the paradigmatic axis 
(both the languages possess for this linguistic family a minimum 
number of phonemes; e. g., in Assamese there are no cerebrals, and 
no palatal affricates characteristic of all tne other N.-I.-A. langu- 
ages). The fact that these two languages belong to the utmost регі- 
phery of the Indo - Aryan lingustic area gives grounds to suggest 
that these deviations are caused by the contact with the neighbouring 
languages, belonging to other linguistic families. The result of this 
contact should be a phonological interference from the side of these 
languages (Austric and Tibeto - Burmese in case of Assamese, Dravi- 
dian - first of all Tamil - in the case of Sinhalese), 


HI. Discussing the possibility of a Tamil influence upon the 
phonological system of Sinhalese, one should take into consideration 
the following circumstance: Certain features of resemblance between 
the Common - Indo - Aryan ane Common - Dravidian models can be 
found at the modern stage of development (their interpretation as a 
result af a mutual diachronic interference or as that of a. parallel 
typological development being of no importance in this case), Such 
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common features characteristic of the two models are the existence of 
the cerebral phonemes and the comparatively simple rules of distri- 
bution of phonemes: consonant clusters are inadmissible either in the 
initial or in the final position, only binary intervocalic censonant 
clusters are admissible within a morpheme, the geminates and the 
combination of a nasal with a homorganic stop playing an important 
part among them. 

Features belonging to this common segment of the Indo - 
Aryan and Dravidian phonological models can't serve as ап argu- 
ment for the influence of а certain Dravidian language upon а сег- 
tain Indo- Aryan one or vice versa. Only those features сап be taken 
for a proof which despite their general function to serve for differ- 
entiation of the Common-Indo-Aryan from the Соттоп Dravidian 
are found in a language partaining to the sphere of the other phono- 
logical model. Having this in mind опе can pass to the analysis of 
the peculiarities of the Sinhalese phonological system.? 


IV. The phonological system of the Sinhalese language is 
characterized along the paradigmatic axis by a number of features, 
distinguishing it from the common model, as it is represented in the 
majority of the Indo-Aryan languages. These characteristic features 
are as follows: 


1) ‘Sinhalese has a small number of phonemes as compared to 
the average norm of the Indo-Aryan languages. Its phonological 
system possesses no more than 30 phonemes (the exact number depend- 
ing on the phonological interpretation of mutual relations between 
i-y, u-w). Out of the Indo-Aryan languages Sinhalese possesses the 
least number of phonemes, the language most proximate to it in this 
respect being Assamese with its 34 phonemes. 


2) The Sinhalese consonants are not opposed as aspirated vs. 
non-aspirated. It is a single Indo-Aryan language lacking a class of 
aspirated consonantal phonemes. It should be noticed that along the 
diachronic axis this class is missing from the earliest stage of develop- 
ment-they do not exist even in Sinhalese Prakrit.4 


3) Sinhalese has one surd fricative phoneme represented by 
two variants s/h. These variants are in relations of complementary 
distribution in certain positions only s can be in a final position or 
geminated intervocalically, but the forms with s in ап initial or 
intervocalic position have usually variants with h (not always vice 
versa) e.g. minisa/miniha Nom. sg. “а man”, minissu Nom. pk: ëd; 
minis adj. “pertaining to man". There are some cases where the 
initial h can disappear completely, and the word will have then three 
variants. s/h/o, e,g. simi/himi/ imi "owning." Diachronically one 
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deals here with the transition s>h, a process already at work in 
Sinhalese Prakrit, the result of itin Ше modern language was thats 
and h became actually not opposed to each other. 


4. Sinhalese possesses а half-nasal consonant n’/m’ (phonetically 
being а nasal consonant with an incomplete plosion which can be met 
only in a position after a vowel and before a following consonant, 
е. g. lari’ga “hear”, an’danawa “о сгу”, hon'da “good”, kim'bula “а 
crocodile" etc. The opposition of the nasals with a complete and ап 
incomplete plosion is used in morphology to differentiate some 
grammatical forms (by the way, never being the only means of 
differentiation) e.g. im'binawà inf. “to kiss"-imbà praet, “id.” 
vin’/dinawa inf. “го experience"-vindà praet. “і4”,5 The existence of 
such a regular opposition of the nasals with a complete plosion to 
those with an incomplete one gives grounds to take the nasal with an 
incomplete plosion for an independent phoneme. It is true that in 
comparison with the other phonemes the distributive abilities of this 
phoneme are rather limited for it can’t be met either in the end ofa 
word (in the rare cases when the letter o is written in the end ofa 
word, cp. the plural forms like man’ corresponding to the sg. man'ga, 
a nasal with a complete plosion is actually pronounced. 6 


5) In Sinhalese the volume of the opposition of cerebrality is 
less than in the rest of the М.-І.-А. languages, which is partly con- 
nected with the absence of the opposition of aspiration among the 
the distinctive features relevant for the Sinhalese consonants. Меуег- 
theless the last peculiarity does not explain the absence of the cere- 
bral nasals and sonant liquids in Modern Sinhalese (n and | existed 
in Elu, but in the modern language they have remained only on the 
graphic level’ ). 

6) There are no nasal vocalic phonemes in Sinhalese, which 
makes a peculiarity distinguishing this language from the rest of the 
N. L-A. languages. 

7) The opposition long vs. short is relevant for all the Sin- 
halese vowels, including e, o, &. 


8) There are no diphthongs in Sinhalese, a trait which disting- 
uishes Sinhalese first of all from the Eastern group of the N.-I.-A. 
languages with their large inventory of diphthongs actively function- 
ing along the syntagmatic axis. As for the other N.-L-A. langu- 
ages, in contradistinction to Sinhalese they are characterized by the 
fact that no matter whether the monophthongal pronunciation of 
the diphthongs is admissible, in Hindi же or &:, 20 oro: (the diph- 
thongal or monophthongal pronunciation being phonologically irrele- 
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vant in this languages), there are always two, and not one half- | 
open vocalic phoneme (more open than e, o, and more close ` then a). 


9) Asthe result of these peculiarities Sinhalese has quite а 
different (from the other N.-L-A. phonological systems) scheme of ` 
opposition of the vocalic phonemes an analogy of which can be found 
only in Assamese.? Itcan be illustrated by a following diagram: 


—————— W 


| All-Indian | Sinh-Assam. 
a се o | е Е і [о а | е [о eu 1 
gave! |, eee Еа 


V. There are less peculiarities along the syntagmatic axis 
because in general Sinhalese has a Common-Indo-Aryan model of 
distribution of phonemes. Consonant clusters in the beginning and in ` 
the end of a word are prohibited.. The initial position can be occupied 
by any vowel or consonant but n’/m’. The final position сап Бе 
occupied by any vowel, and out of Ше consonants the voiced stops, 
palatal affricates, cerebrals, the half-nasal n’/m’, г, and the variant h of ` 
the phoneme s/h are prohibited. Thus only the surd stops, the 
nasals n, m, the glides y, w, and the variant s of the phoneme s/h are ., 
permitted in a final position. These limitations concerning the con- 
sonantal phonemes in the end of a word (not to mention the general 
rule of the N.-I.-A. languages about the inadmissibility in this position 
of the consonant clusters in tadbhava words) make a characteristic 
feature of the Sinhalese language. As to the intervocalic consonant 
clusters within the range of a morpheme only geminates and combina- 
tions of a nasal either with a homorganic stop or with a fricative are | 
admissible, which agree with the Common-Indo-Aryan model of © 
phonemic distribution. | 


Sinhalese has some peculiarities of phonemic distribution ` 
which distinguish this language from the rest of its family. 


1) The palatal affricates (Ог in terms of the distinctive fea- 
tures the compact acute phonemes) c, j are of very small frequency. 
These phonemes are very seldom met in the beginning of tadbhava 
words, they are inadmissible in the end of a word, and are sometimes 
used in а geminated form in the middle of a Word, e.g. оссага 
"so much", rajjuruwo “king” etc. Asa result ofit the affricates 
are much less frequent іп Sinhalese than any other classes of conson- 
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antal phonemes. Diachronically this situation was caused by the 
transition on Proto - Sinhalese: c > s, j > d, e. g. Pali, pafica >Sinh. 
pas “Яхе”, Pali, jana > Sinh, dana “person”. 


2) Thereisa tendency towards synharmonism in Sinhalese. 
In the most part of cases this tendency operates in the form ofa 
progressive assimilation along the diachronic axis, cp., for instance, 
Sinh. rihiri “гей” - Pali rudhira *'id"., Sinh. muhudu/müdu “ocean” 
-Pali: samudda “44.” etc.1° The tendency towards synharmonism іп 
the Modern language can be traced not only in numerous lexical 
items, like kikili “hen” - kukulu ‘‘cock’’, but also in a regular 
grammatical opposition of two classes of verbs: transitive vs. medio- 
passive, е. g. karanawa “to do” - keranawà “to be done", “to take 
place", labanawa “то get", “to receive” - lebenawa “to be received" 
and soon. This tendency distinguishes Sinhalese from the other 
N.-L-A. languages. In the history of Sinhalese the tendency to- 
wards synharmonism has been operating from the IV century A.D. 
(only rare examples of it can be met before)? 1. 


IV. What are the reasons of such а strong deviation of the 
Sinhalese phonological svstem from the Common-Indo-Aryan one? 
One might see it in the contact with the languages of another type, 
i. e. with the Dravidian ones, and first of all with Tamil which has 
been in close contact with Sinhalese during а long period. To prove 
this hypothesis one should analyse all the above mentioned chara- 
cteristic features of the Sinhalese phonological system from this 
viewpoint. Р 

1) Тһе Dravidian languages possess іп general a smaller in- 
ventory of phonemes than the Indo - Aryan опеѕ, because the 
Dravidian languages lack whole classes of phonemes characteristic of 
the Indo-Aryan languages. It is compensated by very strict rules 
of distribution within a word, and by the obligatory sandhi rules. 
Tamil, for instance, possesses about 30 phonemes, the exact number 
of phonemes depending on the poli - or monophonemic interpretation 
of the geminates12 which play such an important part in Tamil 
phonology and morphonology, е. в. vitu “а house’ - vittu oblique 
case “id.’’, alikirén intr. “to get spoilt”- alikkirén “to spoil” etc.13 
Thus in the number of phonemes Sinhalese is closer to Tamil-than to 
the most part of the N.-I.-A. languages. 


2) Like the other Dravidian languages, Tamil has no oppo- : 
sition of aspiration. Only non - aspirated consonants exist on the 
phonetic level, that is why in Sanskrit loan - words aspirated phone- 
mes are substituted by the non - aspirated ones, and as a result of 
this process of adaptation two separate phonemic classes of Sanskrit: 
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the aspirated and the non - aspirated phonemes coincide in one class 
in Tamil.!4 It is worth mentioning that in other Dravidian languages 
aspirated consonants can be used in Sanskrit loan - words (for in- 
stance, in Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu!5). Тһе loss of this oppo- 
sition in Sinhalese is due to the contact with Tamil. 


3) Тһе fricative phonemes do not form a separate class in 
Dravidian languages!9. Nevertheless they exist in the majority of 
the Dravidian languages, and in some of them like Telugu and Кап- 
nada, are represented by more than one phoneme (which have often 
come to existence under the influence of the contact with the neigh- 
bouring Indo- Aryan languages). The Tamil language occupies an 
extreme position in this respect, for it is one of the few Dravidian 
languages (cp. also the Ким language) which lack not only the 
phoneme h, not very frequent in general in Dravidian languages, but, 
also the phonemes attested well enough in the rest of this family.1 7 
It should be noticed that in Tamil it is compensated on the phonetic 
level both by the spirantalized pronunciation of the intervocalic 
voiced stops and the spirantalized pronunciation of the palatal desig- 
nated by the letter c, the corresponding actual sound being 


iff cor реджв 


It isnot excluded that the absence in Tamil of the independent 
phonemes h and s might serve as a catalyst in the process of develop- 
ment of certain phonetic tendencies which had been at work in the 
Middle-Indo-Aryan period (cp. the coincidence of the three Old-Indian 
sibilants into one Middle-Indian sound: Skr. 5,5, s> Western Prakrit s, 
Eastern Prakrit s, as well as the role of hin Prakrit, which served as 
a glide separating the vowels). It might be due to Tamil that these 
Middle-Indian processes have acquired a certain route in Sinhalese. 


4) The existence of the half-nasal phoneme in Sinhalese can't 
be explained directly from the contact with Tamil where either a 
phoneme or a sound of this kind does not exist. But the contact with 
Tamil has caused the loss of nasalized vowels (see below), and they 
had existed on the phonetic level even in the Old-Indo-Aryan period 
(cf. such examples as the Skr. sin’ha, van'sa, han'sa), and got to the state 
of half-phonemes in Middle-Indo-Aryan, that is, they might be phono. 
logically interpreted in two ways.19 Thus the contact with Tamil 
might be a factor which had determined the filling in “the void case" 
in the diachronic development of the phonological system of Sinhalese 
and that way the half-nasal phoneme come into being. In other 
words, there was such a point of departure as the existence of a clas 
of consonantal nasal phonemes with a full plosion, on the one hand 
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and the existence of certain conditions on the phonetic level of паза- 
lized vowels. Then at a certain stage of development the prohibition 
of the nasalized vowels became relevant for Sinhalese. One of the 
possible results of it might be the creation ofa nasal phoneme with 
an incomplete plosion. 


5) А smaller (than in other N. I-A. language) volume of the 
opposition of cerebrality among the non-nasal stops can be explained 
by the loss of the aspirated cerebral sonants п and lin the Modern 
language as compared to Elu obviously contradicts the situation in 
Tamil, where the class of cerebral sonants nasal and non-nasal is 
widely represented. ` 


6) The absence of the nasalized vocalic phonemes in Sinhalese 
should be explained by the Dravidian influence, Tamil like the: other 
Dravidian languages lacks the class of phonemes. 


7) The difference in quantity of all the Sinhalese vowels in 
contradistinction to the other N.-I.-A. languages, where the phone- 
mes е,о һауе no counterparts in length, as well as the phonological 
character of this opposition characterizes the Common-Dravidian 
phonological model, that’s why in Sinhalese this feature should be 
regarded as the result of Dravidian influence. 

8) The stituation with the diphthongs in Sinhalese, where they 
are absent, is different from that in Tamil, where there is a diphthong 
al. This Common - Dravidian diphthong is pronounced in Tamil like 
[ei]. There is a peculiarity which seems to be important: Tamil like 
other Dravidian languages has no diphthong au, though the letter ` for 
this diphthong exists in the Tamil alphabet. This letter is pronounced 
in two syllables in Sanskrit loan - wordsin Tamil.2?9 It is interest- 
ing that the absence of a symmetrical counterpart for the diphthong 
al in Tamil (i.e. au) is parallelled by the absence of a symmetrical 
counterpart for æ in Sinhalese (1. е. 9). It is difficult to say whether 
it is a case of Tamil influence upon Sinhalese or that of typological 
parallelism. 


9) The scheme of opposition of Sinhalese vowels in tonality 
is justified by the inner relations of the system, and can’t be explain- 
ed by any outer influence. 

Drawing conclusion to the paradigmatic interference of the 
the Tamil phonological system towards the Sinhalese one, one can 
say that it manifests itself mainly either in the loss of some opposi- 
tions of distinctive features in Sinhalese caused by the contact with 
Tamil (such as the opposition of aspiration of (һе consonants and 
that of nasalization of the vowels), or in the change of the volume 
of a certain opposition which has existed in Sinhalese previously. 
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As to the phonemic inventory Tamil influence has caused some 
losses in this field, but has never introduced any new phonemes into 
the phonological system of Sinhalese. Not a single phoneme or its 
variants specific to Tamil have ever been adopted by Sinhalese. This 
makes a considerable difference from the kind of phonological inter- 
ference that Persian has effected upon the Indo-Aryan languages of 
the North-Western India (Hindi, for instance, has adopted from 
Persian such phonemes as f, z, and not a single opposition of distinc- 
tive features has lost its differentiative power from this contact).? ! 


VII. There are almost no reasons to speak of Tamil inter- 
ference towards Sinhalese along the syntagmatic axis. As it was 
mentioned before some rules of phonemic distribution being common 
the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian models, can't serve as a proof of an 
influence from one or another side. The rules of distribution peculiar 
to Sinhalese can't be deduced from Tamil. In contradistinction to 
Tamil where there are strict limitations concerning the phonemes 
admissible in the beginning of a word (it is either a vowel or one of 
the following consonants: k, c, fit, n, m, y, v)? Sinhalese does not 
have any limitations (not to speak of the inadmissibility of the half- 
nasal n’/m’ in this position). As to the limitations concerning the 
phonemic inventory of the final position they are quite different in 
these two languages, in Tamil, for instance, stops are excluded in 
general from this position, in Sinhalese it concerns only voiced stops). 
The same can be said about the intervocalic consonant clusters. 


The tendency towards synharmonism characteristic of Sinhalese 
can have no source in Tamil. Though traces of synharmonism can 
be found, according to R. Caldwell?3, in all the Dravidian lauguages 
this tendency comes out most distinctly and regularly in Telugu and 
Tulu-that is in languages which are not contiguous to Sinhalese? 4. 


The most characteristic feature of phonemic distribution in 
Tamil, consisting in the distinction between the voiced and voiceless 
Stops being positionally conditioned, which in its turn proves the 
non-phonological character of this distinction, has nothing like in 
Sinhalese. In Sinhalese like in all the other N.-L-A. languages the 
орр оп voiced-voiceless is а phonological опе. 2 5 : 


| There is one peculirity of phonemic Syntagamatic in Sinhalese 
which might be if not explained then at least illustrated bya parallel 
in Tamil. It concerns the small frequency of the palatal affricates in 
Sinhalese. AS it is known, in Tamil с-уагра is represented by one group 
which is articulated not as а palatal affricate, but as a fricative (in 
which Tamil differs from the other language of the Southern 
Dravidian group-Malayalam). The absence of (һе platal affricates in 
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Tamil even on the phonetic level might influence the frequency of this 
opposition in Sinhalese. 


One should draw a general conclusion that the interference of 
the Tamil phonological system towards the Sinhalese one has been 
actively at work along the paradigmatic axis, and almost absent along 
the syntagmatic one. 


УШ. From the comparison of the three levels of the Sinha- 
lese language: that of phonemes, morphemes and words it will be 
clear that these three levels are very different as to their openness to 
the interference from Tamil. On the morphemic level the interfer- 
ence has been at work both along the paradigmatic and Ше syntag- 
matic axis. Anexample of the paradigmatic interference can be seen 
in the formation of a grammeme of the neuter gender of the noun 
with a paradigm of its own in the Middle Sinhalese period.?9 There - 
is no mention of such a grammeme in the oldest Sinhalese grammar 
“Sidat san'garàwa"' (XIII c. A. D.), because in the language contem- 
porary to ita binary opposition of masculine vs. feminine gender 
seems to exist, and the Pali neuter nouns were adapted as masculine. 
The formation in Sinhalese of forms of the conditional mood with 
the particle - t (e.g. balatot) built out of Sinhalese morphemes,?7 but 
according to Tamil model gives an example of Tamil interference in 
the field of morphemic syntagmatics. Tamil interference on the level 
of words is very active in syntagmatics, that is in the rules of combin- 
ation of words into sentences. The difference of the Sinhalese syntax 
with its participial relative constructions, and the use of the nominal 
form of the verb as finite from the common syntactical model of the 
N.-I.-A. languages has Tamil syntax as its source.2 8 

Thus Modern Sinhalese from the view - point of typology isin 


many respects a mixed language possessing features characteristic both 
of the Indo - Aryan and of the Dravidian models. This state was 


caused by a lasting contact with Tamil. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The problem of this model is dealt with in a paper by 
T. Y. Elizarenkova, About the typology of some New - Indo- 
Aryan phonological systems. The XXVI International Orienta- 
listic Congress. Papers presented by the Soviet delegation, 


Moscow. 1963. 


2. This view was expressed first by the representatives of the London 
school - cf., for instance, J, R. Firth, Phonological features of 
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some Indian languanges, Papers in linguistics, 1934-1951. Lon- 


_.don, 1958. 


An attempt to describe the phonological system of Sinhalese 
along the paradigmatic axis is made in a paper by T.Y. Elizaren- 
kova, K opisaniju sistemy fonem singal’skogo jazyka. Materjaly 
nau¢noj konferenzii 18-20 janvar'a 1965g; in press. 


See W. Geiger, Chronological summary of the development of 
the Sinhalese language, KZ B. 76, H. 1/2, 1959. 


See W. Geiger, Litteratur and Sprache der Singhalesen, Strass- 
burg, 1900, p. 77. : 

Cf. about it A. M. Gunasekara, A comprehensive grammar of 
the Sinhalese language, Colombo, 1891, reprint 1962, p. 88. 


Cp. the description of these consonants by W. Geiger, op. cit., 
chapter “Сопзопапизтиз” with their description in modern 
colloquial Sinhalese-Dayaratne Garusinghe, Sinhalese the spoken 
idiom, Miinchen, 1962, p. 15. 

Cf. H. J. Pinnow, Uber die Vokale im Hindi, Zeitschrift fiir 
Phonetik and аПретеше Sprachwissenschaft, Те, 7, H. 1-2, 
p. 43-53. 


А valuable description of the Assamese phonological system 15 


given by G. Ch. Goswami, An introduction to Assamese 
phonology, Poona, 1966, The basic unit of description in 


this book is a phoneme and not a distinctive feature. 


For details see W. Geiger, op. cit., chapter ‘Vokalassimilation’’, 
p. 33 foll. 


For a systematic detcription of vowel assimilation in Sinhalese 
consult P.B.F. Wijeratne in BSOAS, vol. 12, pt. 1, 1947 

Cf. M. I. Lekomtseva, Fonologiéeskaja sistema tamil'-skogo 
jazyka s toCki zrenija sinteza, in “Уоргозу struktury jazyka’’, 
Moscow, 1964, pp. 52-61. | 

For details see H. Beythan, Praktische Grammatik der Tamils- 
prache, Leipzig, 1943, p. 78. 

СЕ about it J. J. Glazov, Adaptacija sanskritskih zaimstvovanij 
fonologiéeskoj sisteme tamil'skogo jazyka in “Уоргозу struktury 
jazyka”, Moscow, 1964, рр. 62-77. 

Cf. M. S. Andronov, Dravidijskije jazyki, Moscow, 1965, p. 26 
foll. | | 
This feature is noted by J. Bloch as characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages-cf. Le dravidien іп “Les langues du monde" sous la 
direction de A Meillot or M. Cohen, Paris, 1952, p. 492. 
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17, 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
27. 


2f 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27% 


28. 


Cf. the table of comparative phoneties of the Dravidian langu- 
ages-M. S. Andronoy, op. cit., p. 30. 


For details of pronunciation consult H. Beythan, op. cit., p. 28. 


About the phonological interpretation of the nasals in Parkrit 
see V. V. Vertogradova, О dvuh fonologiépakih model àh 
prakrita maharashtri in “Problemy indojevropejskogo jazykoz- 
папца,” Moscow 1964, рр. 45-51. 


See R. Caldwell, А comparative grammar of Dravidian, 3-d 
ed. revised and edited by L. Wyatt and T. R. Pillai, Madras, 
1956, p. 136. 


The term is borrowed from U. Weinreich, Languages in contact, 
New York, 1953. 


The distribution of Tamil phonemes is given by M. S. Andronov, 
Tamil'skij jazyk, Moscow, 1960, p, 21. 


See R. Caldwell, op. cit., p. 181. 


According to J Bloch, even in these languages the change of the 
vocalic timbre of the root under the influence of that of the 
ending is not generalized to a degree which might give grounds 
to qualify it as vowel harmony. 


It does not seem likely to be explained by a more precise defini- 
tion of itschronology in Tamil this problem having caused a 
discussion in which a number of prominent savants have taken 
part-Prof. J. Bloch, Т. Burrow, F. B. J. Kuiper, A Master. 


This peculiarity is noted by W. Geiger as one of the features 
characteristic of this stage of development of the language. 

Cf. H. Günther, Der Konditional im Singhalesischen, KZ Bd. 
69, H 1/2, 1948, pp. 95-114. 


Cp. the discription of these peculiarities in a grammar of 
modern colloquial Sinhalese-D. Garusinghe, op. cit. 
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A STUDY OF CONSONANT QUANTITY IN 
WEST GREENLANDIC 


Hideo Mase and Jorgen Rischel 


1. Introduction 


The phonetic structure of Eskimo words is characterized by 
very heavy constraints on the possible clusterings of consonantal seg- 
ments. These constraints become heavier the further one proceeds 
toward the East. In Greenland, which is the eastern most part of the 
contiguous region in which Eskimo is spoken, the surface phonetic 
word structure is characterized by a very monotonous distribution of 
consonant segments (see section 2. below; also cf. Bergsland 1955 p. 3. 
where it is shown that this is an innovation of modern Greenlandic). 


On the other hand, Greenlandic is characterized by a high 
degree of utilization of the contrast between short and long, or single 
and geminate, segments. This is true of vowels as well as consonants. 
The importance of quantity was emphasized already in the earliest 
grammar of West Greenlandic (Егеде 1760 p. 6-7), where it is stated 
that there are two kinds of ‘accent’, viz. long and short, The 
data given are somewhat confusing, but there are at least some exam- 
ples which - also in modern West Greenlandic - are perfect minimal 
pairs, е. g. /manna/? ‘this’ (Egede: Ма/ппа) versus [maanna/ ‘now’ 
(Егеде: Manna); /agi (j) utaa/ ‘his file’ (Egede: Aggiuta’) versus 
/aggi (j) utaa/ ‘his day of arrival’? (Egede: Aggitta). Іп contem- 
porary language the functional load of the quantity contrast has 
obviously increased compared to the eighteenth century, because far- 
reaching assimilation processes have been at work after that time. 
Several of these processes survive as rules of grammar in modern 
West Greenlandic : there are numerous clusters of unlike consonant 
segments or of unlike vowel segments in the morphophonemic re- 
presentation, but most of these do not appear at the surface phonetic 


level, because they are subject to assimilation (or other processes, 
e. g. metathesis). 
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Тһе long or geminate cousonant segments that occur in West 
Greenlandic sometimes have a clearly heteromorphemic origin. 
There is a suffix meaning ‘new’ which occurs with initial /t/ in such 
forms as /irnirtaaq/ ‘new son’ (cf. /irniq/ ‘son’, which shows that 
the uvular element “/г/” is a variant ofthe stem final segment). 
When the suffix is added to stems ending in a non - uvular consonant, 
е. g. the stem in /kamik/ ‘boot’, we get /tt/ (o: [t:] ) by complete 
assimilation : /kamittaaq/ “new boot'. This is an extremely common 
type of process with most types of suffix initial consonant. 


There is, however, another major source of Greenlandic long/ 
geminate consonant segments, namely the process generally referred 
to as gemination (see Bergsland 1955 p. 9 13). This process is appar- 
ently rather independent of morpheme boundaries. In many cases it 
affects a (synchronically) morpheme internal consonant which is 
geminated in connection with the addition of certain suffixes (that 
also often condition a modification of the final part of the stem), e.g. 
/nukaq/ ‘younger sibling (of same sex)', plural /nukkat/; /sanawuq/ 
‘he woks (with woodden material)’, /sannawik/ “а workshop’. (An 
attempt at a description of this process will be given in section ?.4. 
below.) 

There is much disagreement among scholars on the cause of 
gemination as a historical process, and it is also a crux in syachronic 
phonology: It is obviously of importance for the appraisal of different 
explanations of this process to study various aspects of the phonetic 
relationship between forms with long and short consonant segments 
in Eskimo. 


In the current phonemicization long/geminate consonants are 
denoted by double consonants (irrespective, of course, of their origin). 
In addition it posits two types of consonant clusters: (1) uvular 
fricative plus consonant, and (2) a unique cluster /ts/. It has, however 
been noted by various scholars that the quantity relationships in 
these clusters are very peculiar. 


In clusters such as /rn/? in /irniq/ ‘son’ the second segment of 
the alleged consonant cluster (i. e. /n/) clearly sounds long, and native 
speakers asked to utter the word slowly and chopped into syllables 
definitely tend to say *irn-niq" rather than “‘ir-niq’’, However, it is 
open to question whether different types of consonants ‘behave differ- 
ently in this respects. Morever, it is open to question whether the 
post - uvular segment should be classified in systematic phonetic 
terms ав a truly long segment (essentially similar to /пп/ 
in /iniq/ ‘fire’) or whether it is only a somewhat prolonged variety 
of the short type of segment (as in /ini (q)/ ‘room’). 
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As for the cluster that is generally rendered as /ts/ (ine. g. 
/tatsit/ ‘lakes’, /natsat/ ‘caps’. /tuqutsiwuq/ ‘he performs killing’) 
the phonetically trained listener hears the first, i. e. occlusive, portion 
ofitas long or geminate, whereas the fricative portion seems to be 
short. It thus makes sense to transcribe the auditory impression of 
this cluster as a long affricated [t :s | or as a combination of stop plus 
affricate [t¢].8 However, its relationship to other types of short 
(single) and long (geminate) coronal stopsisa problem. 


The question of short (single) or long (geminate) in these 
clusters is of interest from a general theoretical point of view, because 
the phonological processes that apply to them are controversial; Ве- 
fore entering into this it is necessary to repeat that clusters in ques- 
tion are not the only underlying clusters in the language. Long 
consonant segments often reflected а succession of two consonants 
separated by morpheme boundary, since in most types of clusters 
(except uvular plus consonant and t +s) we find a complete, re- 
gressive assimilation, e.g. k+t—+t({t:]), k+s— ss ([s:]). 
Hence it makes sense to assume a priori that clusters like r(+)n, 
t (+) 5 should be comparable in duration to the ordinary long con- 
sonant segments occurring in the phonetic surface representation of 
West Greenlandic, since the underlying representations are of similar 
complexity. 


As for the clusters of uvular plus consonant the general рго- 
blem may be put quite briefly like this: are these clusters (1) subject 
to a peculiar phonological rule that lengthens the second segment, or 
are they (2) subject to a very ordinary assimilation rule according to 
which a greater or lesser part of the first segment is assimilated to 
the second (with regard to some or all features) and hence produces 
the effect of a prolongation of the letter ?— Аа for /ts/ one might 
likewise suggest two phonological explanations of the longer closure 
hold: (1) there is a rule that lengthens stop before homorganic sibi- 
lant, (2) the sibilant is partly assimilated to the preceding homor- 
ganic stop. 


It has been amply demonstrated in phonetic literature that the 
phonological categories “опа” and “short”, or *single" and *gemi- 
nate", cannot be generally defined in terms of absolute values of 
physical duration. The actual duration of a segment is conditioned 
by a complex of factors having to do both with the context in which 
the segment occurs and with inherent features of the segment itself. 
Neverthelesss, it can hardly be denied that a phonological grammar 
that assigns the values “опа” and “short” to particular phonetic 
segments is more successful in doing so if there is a reasonable corre- 
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lation between these terms and measurable quantities. If, now, we 
assume that the extra segment length іп the clusters above is due to 
segment lengthening rules, then this account would seem to be corro- 
borated if the total duration of these clusters clearly exceeds the 
duration of other entities of the same phonological size (i.e. if the 
total duration of, say, q--t— rt considerably exceeds that of 
k +t —tt, [t:], etc.). Conversely, the assumption that we have to 
do with a purely assimilatory phenomenon would seem to be corro- 
borated if the total duration of the clusters in question is essentially 
similar to that of ordinary long (geminate) segments, such as ЖА 
from underlying k + t, etc. 


As regards /ts/ the phonological situation is quite complex. 
There exists in the language ап affricate [ts] or, in an alternative trans- 
cription, [¢], which in all respects counts phonologically as a single, 
short segment. It is the obligatory reflex of underlying t before i (e. g. 
in such forms as /tii (q)/ ‘tea’, /atiq/ ‘name’, /aallartippaa/ ‘he lets 
him travel away’), and this affrication is found also with the long stop 
segment arising from non - uvular consonant plus t before i (е. g. in 
/allatti/ ‘secretary’, with tt from underlying k + t): Obviously, t and 
s are neutralized іп the position between t and i. Phonetically there 
is only one long segment or cluster beginning with a coronal stop in 
the position before i, which may be transcribed (1:5 | or [t4]. It 
sometimes derives from underlying t (+ )s and sometimes from under- 


lying i : | (+) t, but there is no distinction between “/ts/” and 


“/(4/7” befor /1/ оп an autonomous phonemic level (see section 2.2 be- 
low concerning the inadequacy of the current autonomous phonemi- 
cization). This double origin of the long coronal affricate must be 
taken into consideration in formulating the rules deriving it from t 
(+)s. To put itin a somewhat oversimplified way, one may ask 
whether tt becomes ts before i (and hence is affected by some, pro- 
bably late, rules which modify the durational relationship between t 
and s in this cluster), or whether ts and tt become a long (geminate) 
affricated stop segment by entirely different rules (these very rules 
producing the neutralization). It must clearly be of interest to 
check the phonetic adequacy of such different analyses by measuring 
whether the affrication of the long affricate is so similar to the affri- 
cation of the short affricate (derived from single t before i) that they 
can be considered the same articulatory gesture. If this appears to be 
true, it seems beyond dispute that we should derive the affrication of 
underlying tt and t before i by the same rule (s) rather than assume 
that /tt/ takes a different path (via ts) through the phonological 
rules, If, on the other hand, we are faced with two clearly different 
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kinds or degrees of affrication, the other solution may not be a 
priori out of question. 


The phonological problems mentioned above are clearly not 
just problems of the synchronic description but just as much pro- 
blems of diachrony. What is the nature of the historical processes 
that have produced the present consonant pattern of Greenlandic 
Eskimo ? Measurements of physical segment duration do not in them- 
selves provide answers to such questions, but they may help to show 
whether the phonetic framework on which the phonological explan- 
ations are based, is a plausible model of what actually goes on. 


The remainder of this paper contains first a more detailed 
presention of the role of consonant length (gemination) and affrica- 
tion in the phonology of modern West Greenlandic, arguments being 
adduced in favour of a particular conception. After this follows the 
presentation of a rather extensive set of measuraments of consonant 
duration in West Greenlandic, and finally a brief discussion of how 
the results agree or disagree with the phonetic model implied by the 
phonological rules. 


2. Elements of West Greenlandic phonology 


2.1: The traditional description: autonomous phonemic pattern 


The phonemicization that is generally used in transcribing West 
Greenlandic and related dialects in linguistic papers and manuals, 
comprises the following inventory (disregarding some quite peripheral 
items): 


vowels. /aiu/ 
stops: /ptkq/ 
nasals : Im n n/ 
sibilants : /5 $/ 
other continuants : [wljgr/ 


Some of these symbols are sufficiently self-explanatory (in terms of 
the present paper. Note, however, the following: 


(stops:) /k/ is midpalatal/prevelar; /q/ is uvular. 
(sibilants:) /5/ (generally transcribed / /'/) is nonanterior. 
(others:) /1/ is sometimes lateral, sometimes flapped or 


articulated asa slightly fricative tongue-tip [1] 
/j/ (generally transcribed /y/ is a palatal glide; 
/g/ (ofter transcribed / x / isa midpalatal/prevelar 
fricative; / в | (often transcribed / 8/5 isa uvular 
fricative. 
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The most important? rules of allophonic variation according to this 
type of analysis are: 


(aperture:) all vowels are lowered and retracted before 
uvulars; on the other hand, /a/ is raised before 
non-uvular consonants in the same syllable (i.e. 
before consonant clusters of word final conso- 
nants); in other positions /i u/ are (essentially) 
high, /a/ low. 

(length:) in the cluster /ts/ the first consonant is long; іп 
other clusters of two different consonants the 
second consonant is long. 


(voice:) stops and sibilants are unvoiced; nasals are 
voiced; other consonants are voiced in those 
positions where they are manifested as short 
segments, but unvoiced elsewhere. | 

The gulis of combinability of autonomous d depend 
heavily on the interpretation of such sequences as [...ii a --], [...uvi...] 
(see section 2.2. below). If we assume (somewhat arbitrarily) that 
there is a consonant segment in this position, the rules for syllabifica - 
tion become very simple. and the other rules of combination become 
simple as well: 


(syllabification:) Two vowel phonemes in succession form one 
syllable. Тһе vowels of adjacent syllables (with- 
іп one “муога”)7 are separated by one or two 
consonants. The initial syllable of the word may 
begin with zero or one consonant, the final syllable 
may end with zero or one consonant. 


(distribution of vowels:) All vowels occur single and geminate. 
There is one diphthong /ai/, which however occurs 
only in absolutely word final position. 


(distribution of consonants:) All consonants (excluding /j/, which 
was defined above as a glide) occur single as well as 
geminate. Word initially only noncontinuants, i.e. 
stops and nasals (except/n/), are found. Word 
finally only stops are found. In addition to the 
phonemic geminates there is a series of clusters con- 
sisting of /r/ plus consonants which occur inter- 
vocalically. The second constituent of these 
clusters may be any consonant, except that /k g/ as 
well as the glide /j/ do not combine with /r/. Finally 
there is a unique cluster /ts/ occurring in inter- 
vocalic position. 
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2.2. Some major inadequacies of the autonomous phonemic notation 

In contemporary phonological work the interest has shifted 
very much from autonomous phonemics to models that can Бе inte- 
grated into a transformational generative grammar. It has been 
argued that autonomous phonemic descriptions do not constitute a 
significant level of linguistic structure. Nevertheless, people still find 
it expedient to refer to some kind of broad, i.e. more or less genuinely 
autonomous phonemic, notation in discussing matters of phonology. 
In our opinion the expediency of such a level of reference is most 
conspicuous in the case of Eskimo, and we have chosen to use it in 
the later, experimentally oriented sections of this paper. It may 
therefore, be well-motivated to consider why this paradoxical situation 
arises for languages in general and for Eskimo in particular. 


Probably the most general argument against autonomous 
phonemes in a generative grammar is that phonological rules operate 
on single phonological features (such as [+voice]) rather than оп 
phoneme-sized segments. This means that phonemes must at any rate 
be interpreted as abbreviations (ad hoc symbols) for feature matrices. 
In itself, however, this is no real break with earlier theories. 


A more specific objection against autonomous phonemes is 
based on the fact that phonological rules seem to be at least partly 
ordered. This means that there is no particular level between beginn- 
ing and end of a rule complex. It should be noted, however, that 
this does not a priori exclude the possibility of devising a broad or 
autonomous phonemic notation whose symbolscan be interpreted as 
abbreviations for feature matrices at some specific point in the 
sequence of phonological rules. If we consider the autonomous 
phonemic description of Greenlandic outlined above, it is rather 
evident (on closer inspection) that its allophonic (manifestation) rules 
would somehow reappear as late generative rules with no effect on 
deeper processes of the phonological component. This does not 
directly mean that the phoneme symbols reflect matrices as they 
appear ata particular break between “early” and “late” rules, but 
rather that they can be easily translated into such matrices. Therefore, 
the autonomous notation constitutes an expedient frame of refere- 
nce in illustrations of early as well as late rules: in the former case it 
is possible to refer to the output of the rules without cumbersome 
and irrelevant indications of phonetic phenomena introduced by late 
rules (such as the aperture of Greenlandic /aiu/ or the voicedness 
of nonsibilant continuants), in the latter case it is possible to mention 
forms that satisfy the structural description ofthe late rules without 
indicating irrelevant high-level information. It may be theoretically 
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preferable to have specific, letter-sized transcriptions for the input and 
output of every rule (as is widely done in Chomsky and Halle 1968), 
but this gives many technical problems and sometimes makes it rather 
difficult for readers not familiar with the subject-matter to keep track 
of the material that is used for documentation. 


Now, in order for a broad or autonomous transcription to be 
at all meaningful as a frame of reference, it must at least be a notation 
in which neutralized segments are indicated by one common symbol 
(Kiparsky 1968 takes the autonomous phonemic specification to mean 
essentially this). However, much of the work that was done previously 
in autonomous phonemics was based оп a conception of the phoneme 
which did not allow for neutralization. Hence in cases of factural 
neutralization one or the other phoneme 15 indicated, often arbitr- 
arily. This is also true of the phonemicization of Eskimo. А closer 
consideration of some of these cases neatly reveals the fallacy of the 
belief that such problems can be resolved by appeal to “symmetry of 
distribution”. 


As regargds /j/ and /w/, the former is not distinct from zero at 
the surface level in the sequences /i (j) a/, 10) u/, and the latter is 
not distinct from zero at the surface level in the sequences /u (w) a/, 
[и (ж) 1), These segments have a twofold origin: from underlying 
obstruents and as secondary segments due to a rule of glide insertion, 
Since the glides are weak (often virtually inaudible) itis a problem 
in autonomous phonemics whether to represent them as segments or 
not. From a generative pointof view it can be shown that they 
are segments at a near-surface level, but it would be outside the scope 
of the present paper to go further into this. 


The affricate cluster /ts/ or /tt/ before /i/ poses another 
problem, which was outlined in section 1 above. ‘Comparison with 
the behaviour of /t/ before /i/ suggests that we have /tt/ in forms like 
“ltatsit/’’? ‘lakes’, where as comparison with the long affricate that 
occurs before /a/ in forms like *[natsat/" ‘caps’ suggests /ts/. From 
a generative point of view the long affricate hasa double origin, but 
there is no obvious reason to claim that either ts—tt, or tt—ts, 
before i. Rather, И we define an affricate 4, it is reasonable to 


claim that 

1-+14 (in all environments) 

ttot¢ —i 
by two different processes. It is to be meaningful, the autonomous 
phonemic notation must represent the outputs of these two rules, and 
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we therefore suggest that the cluster should be rendered as /14/. Since 
the latter part of the cluster auditorily resembles the manifestation of 
single /t/ before /i/, it would seem more consistent also to restate the 
analysis of the latter by splitting the autonomous phoneme ‘‘/t/’’ into 
two, viz. /t/ and /c/ (a form like “/айа/” ‘name’ being restated as 
Jai¢q/). Adherents of autonomous phonemics should note that /t/ 
апа /¢/ are distinct in the environments /t—a/, /t—u, cf. /attat/ 
‘button’ versus /nat¢at/ ‘caps’/, or /tuttut/ ‘reindeers’ versus /put¢ut/ 
‘clouds (of smoke or the like)’. 


From a generative point of view the restatement of the single 
coronal stop asan affricate before the high front vowel implies 
that the second rule above is just а special case of the more general 
rule 

t— та 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary it seems strongly 
motivated to claim that this is the case, ie. that affrication of all 
occurrences of underlying t before i takes place before the point in the 
rules that is (roughly) reflected by the autonomous notation. 


We therefore tentatively change the notation as suggested 
above, i.e. we contend that there is a segment ¢ with the same feature 
specification in both /a¢iq/ and /tatdit/, or in the pair /nadig/ ‘floor’ 
/nat¢iq/ “а Кіпа of seal’. The validity of this contention from ап 
acoustic point of view will be tested below. 


There remains one major inconsistency in the autonomous по!- 
ation, viz. the uvular entity in such forms as /aqqa/ ‘his name’, The 
non - uvular stops occur, according to the autonomous notation, 
both as geminates ( /tt/ etc.) and in clusters with preceding /r/ ( /rt/ 
etc.). This leaves us with a distributional problem: should the form 
above be transeribed /aqqa/ or /arqa/? The existence of this problem 
is, in our opinion, а symptom of the basic inadequacy of: transcri- 
ptions like /rt/. A satisfactory solution implies a complete restate- 
ment of clusters in general, and it would thus remove the notation 
very much from current practice. We have preferred to leave the 
autonomous notation used as reference asit is on this point (i.e. 
we write /qq/ but /rt/). but the problem will be approached within a 
generative framework in the section below. 


2.3. The regressive assimilation rule 


.  Asstated in section 1 above there is assimilation rule which 
assimilates а non - uvular consonant to a following consonant within 
the same word. If ordered after the (progressive assimilation) rule 
that changes t+s into 14, the regressive assimilation rule applies with- 
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out exception, as long as the first consonant in non- uvular, i.e. 
does not have the feature configuration 


[ + uo] 
—high 
(according to the feature theory of Chomsky and Halle (1968) ). 


Now itlies close at hand to assume that the (subjective im- 
pression of) length in the second segment of clusters like “/гр/”, 
“ти”, **/rn/" is a consequence of the same rule rather than due to 
a spurious lengthening rule. This would mean that the regressive 
‘assimilation applies also even if the first segment is uvular, but only 
partially in this case. The difficulty with the formulation of sucha 
partial assimilation rule is that it is not easy to determine on a purely 
auditory basis what is going on. Тһе uvularity is signalled most 
clearly by the influence on the preceding vowel. 


It holds true generally that vowels assume a highly different 
quality before uvulars than before non - uvulars, cf. 


qimmiq [qim:ə q] ‘dog’ 
qimmit [qim:it] *do., pl., 
tuukkaq [tu:k:aq] ‘harpoon’ 
tuukkat [tu:k:et] “do., pl.’ 


and the (late) rules that introduce this modification (“‘uvularization’’) 
of vowel before uvular applies also when a vowel is followed by one 
of the controversial clusters exemplified above. Itis not clear, on 
the other hand, how much is left of the uvular consonant segment. 


In terms of ordered rules nothing prevents us from assuming 
that the **uvularization"' of vowels takes place before regressive con- 
sonant assimilation. If this istrue, the assimilation of a uvular to a 
following consonant may be complete without any loss of distinctive- 
ness, the distinction between forms like **/irniq/" and ‘‘/inniq/’’ being 
carried over to the preceding vowel. However, nothing else seems to 
suggest that **uvularization" of vowels is an early rule. On the con- 
trary, it must at any rate be later than the affrication rule (see section 
2.2.). Affrication of t (rt, tt) takes place also before i modified by a 
following uvular, but not before the high variety of a, cf. 


atiq [ado-q] vs. айпа: [etet] 
This does not seem phonetically reasonable unless the affrication takes 
place before the vowcl modifications. 

The alternative, and immediately more attractive solution is 
that there is partial assimilation of uvular to a following consonant, 
but still a uvular component left to trigger the **uvularization'' of the 
preceding vowel by a later rule. This may be conceived either in such 
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a wav that the initial portion of the uvular keeps intact (cf. the 
partial progressive assimilation of s to preceding t), or so that the 
segment is completely assimilated to the following except for the 
features defining its “иушагиу” (in clusters like **/rt/" or “/т$/” this 
implies that we get a coronal stop or continuant with *'uvularity" as 
an extra articulation it must then be left to later rules to specify how 
such segments are realized in Ше phonetic output, be it with “рге- 
uvularization" or in some other way). Though apparently less 
natural, the latter interpretation may seem to get support from 
another rule according to which t is assibilated to s after an under- 
lying i. This latter rule (whose applicability has to do with very 
abstract properties of the underlying pattern) applies also if a con- 
sonant intervenes, cf. in. conventional autonomous notation /suraa- 
rsippaa/ (from sura + ir 4- t---) “Че lets him discontinue his work’ versus 
/aallartippaa/ (in our revised notation: /ааПагфрраа/) “һе lets him 
travel away’. Jf this isa rule conditioned by phonological features 
rather than morphological diacritics (which is disputable since it 
depends on the analysis of the underlying vowel system as a three- 
vowel or four-vowel system) it seems immediately most favourable for 
the formulation of this rule to have regressive assimilation precede it. 
The two forms above then have the coronal sequence ‘tt as input to 
the rule, and we get straightforward assibilation to rss after i in 
/suraarsippaa/ (but later affrication of rtt to "te before i in /aallardi- 
ppaaa/). However, there are good reason for claiming that the alter- 
nation between stop and sibilant is nof a phonological process. 


Leaving open the question whether phonological simultaneity 
(іп the output of the assimilation rule) of *'uvularity" and other 
articulations implies ultimate phonetic simultaneity or successivity, we 
may tentatively formulate the assimilation rule without regard to the 
temporal relationships within the first segment of clusters. The for- 
mulation becomes rather involved since it must state that assimilation 
with regard to the features [+ high] and [4- back] fails to take place if 
the first and at the same time “plus” for the second feature: 


- syllabic « anterior -syllabic 
B coronal « anterior 
> l [+high ] | hs s continuant Bcoronal 
[— back] des |j x» continuant 
thigh --| $nasal 
< back 2 thigh 
gback 


(It should be noted that the complexity of this rule may be due to 
inadequate specification of the features of underlying forms. It is 
likely that either the so - called velars or midpalatals should be speci- 
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fied as nonback or the uvulars (Swadesh’s *velars") аге characteriz- 
ed by a special feature of extreme backness. Such a feature is, how- 
ever, not available in the currently used feature theory. It would 
lead too for to discuss the evidence for either of the two proposals 
in the present paper. 


If we denote residual uvularity by an index letter r, the deri- 
vation of forms like ‘‘/qajartaaq/’’ ‘new kayak’ can be represented 
like this : 


qajaq + taaq — даа" Над 
Note that the assimilation thus stated does not imply that the first 


segment hasan intervening stage where itis a fricative /r/ of full 
segment length. 


2.4. Syllable structure and consonant gemination 


If we adopt the glide notation discussed in section 2.2., the 
semi- surface structure of Greenlandic wordforms can be given 
like this : 

(C) V (V) (С) CV (V) (С) CV (V) (С)... 

i. е. except for the first syllable every syllable contains the CV sequ- 
ence, which may be followed by none or one vowel segment plus none 
or one consonant segment. This kind of structure may be generated 
by the syllable formula 
той, [CV (V) (С) 1, 

if we add Ше rule that word initial С may Бе specified аз zero,9 where- 
as initial C in other syllables is obligatory (see the discussion of glides 
in section 2.2.). 


It is postulated by the formula that (1) ап intervocalic conson- 
ant goes to the following syllable, ап (1) syllable initial or syllable 
final clusters do not occur: in case of intervocalic consonant clusters 
the first constituent goes withthe preceding syllable and the second 
with the next. 


The adequacy of this analysis is shown by the fact that the 
vowels are influenced strongly by the first member of a following 
consonant cluster but not by a following intervocalic consonant, un- 
less it is uvular. Word final consonants have the same effect as the 
first member of clusteres, i.e. in both cases do we havea closed syl- 
lable. The syllable division is easily heard in slow speech, where there 
is loose contact before one intervocalicconsonant but close contact 
before acluster. The syllable division in clusters was noted already 
by Kleinschmidt, who for example indicated the pronunciation of 
/aggirpuq/ ‘he comes’ as ag-gerp-poq (Holtved 1964 p. 29). Note that 
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this analysis applies also to the long consonants generated from uvu- 
lar plus consonant. 

As for *uvularization" of a vowel by a following uvular this 
phenomenon is found also when there isa syllable border according 
to the formula above, e.g. in forms like /nigi/ ‘meat’. However, the 
domain of the rule involved does not extend further than the syllable 
just before Ше uvular, cf. that /ii/, /aa/ are modified in their entirety 
in such forms as /¢iiq/ ‘tea’, /taaq/ ‘shadow’, but only /a/ is modified 
іп /agijaq/ ‘fiddle’, and only /i/ іп /tuwiq/ ‘shoulder’ (note that the 
controversial segments /j/ and /w/ define syllable boundary in these 
forms). 


The impression of word rhythm in Greenlandic seems to depend 
on the specific “weight” of each syllable. According to Kleinsch- 
midt (1851, also see Holtved 1964 p. 30) a vowel segment counts 
as 2, and a syllable final consonant as 1. Hence syllables have in- 
creasing weight as follows : 

у VG VV VVC 

2 3 4 5 š 
There is no lexically distinctive category of stress. А certain degree 
of stress is generally heard on the ultimate and/or the antepenulti- 
mate syllable (in longer words sometimes on earlier syllables as well), 
but the impression of stress placement seems rather dependent both 
on the specific weight of the syllables and on the intonation. As for 
the latter, the tonal contour of the word is closely bound to the 
vowel segments. For example, the typical contour before a non-final 
pause is characterized by nonlow tone on the antepenultimate and 
ultimate vowels, and low tone on the penultimate, no matter how 
they are distributed on syllables,! 9 schematically: 


E) e eu : 
aawaa ‘he fetches it’ akiwara ‘I answer him’ 
The tonal rules are as yet quite imperfectly understood, but there is 
evidence that the vowel segment (the *'syllabic") plays at least as 
important a role as the syllable in prosodic rules. 


If we turn now to the segments that contribute to syllable 
“weight” in Kleinschmidt’s sense, it would be expedient to have а 
common term for these. Although we have not demonstrated any 
prosodic relevance of these segments, we suggest тоға as a classi- 
ficatory term for them. We may then speak ofa vocalic mora, i. е. 
(C) V (V) (O) (first vocalic mora) or (C) VV (C) (second vocalic 
mora and of a consonantal mora i. e. (C) V (V) C.) (Opinions may 
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differ as to the status of word final C with respect to the category 
“тога”, see below.) 


The validity of a category such as “mora” in Greenlandic 
Eskimo appears from the phenomena associated with gemination as а 
process in Greenlandic morphology. The explanation of this process 
is one of the most intricate problems in the grammar of the 
language.11 Anyway, gemination often has the apparent effect of 
*compensating" for the deletion of one or several final segments 
before an affix, cf. the difference between the two plural forms below: 

nuna ‘country’, рі. пипа! 
qinaq ‘nose’, pl. qinnat 
or the difference between the two derivations below: 

urnippuq ‘comes’ - urniguppaa ‘comes with it’ 

diñiwuq ‘flies away’ —diññuppaa ‘flies away with it’ 

(stems: urnik versus tihi, of which the latter drops the final vowel 
and gets gemination of the preceding consonant instead). ` 

Gemination also often has the overt effect of compensating for 
deletion of part of the affix, cf. the two variant forms below: 


sanawuq ‘works (with wood)’ 


| sanaappaa 
sannappaa 


underlying affix begins with u, which is assimilated to a іп the first of 
the two alternative formations but deleted in connection with gemi- | 
nation of stem internal n in the latter). 


Gemination is frequently acccompanied by the changes іп the 
feature composition of the geminated segment (particularly alternation 
between fricative and stop, cf. /miiraq/ ‘child’, pl. /miiqqat/). They 
are even underlying segments which are entirely deleted unless they 
are geminated (such as underlying intervocalic g in /puuq/ ‘beg’, pl. 
/puggut/). The pattern of these alternations is not directly relevant 
to the quantity problem and will be disregarded here. 


| ‘makes something (of wood) for him’ (the 


If we look closer at the “compensatory” effect of gemination 
it is interesting that it adds a mora in Ше sense defined above, and 
that this ‘‘compensation’’ happens together with the deletion of one 
(or several) mora. In the immediately transparent inflectional and 
derivational froms gemination does not normally occur if а conson- 
ant that is not mora - forming is dropped. The plurals of /umik/ 
‘hair of beard’ and /inuk/ ‘human being’ are /umiit/, /inuwit/ with 
loss of k before the syllabic ending in both cases (and later glide 
insertion in the second example). Неге the loss of a consonant en- 
tails no loss of mora, since the underlying full forms would be divid- 
ed as follows into syllables : 
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u-mi-kit i nu kit 
with syllable - initial and hence not тога - forming k. In plural 
forms like /qinnat/, on the other hand, a mora is deleted no matter 
whether we assume underlying it or t as the plural affix; if we соп- 
struct an underlying form by adding the former affix shape we get a 
hypothetical syllable division 
*gi-na-qit 
and if we construct it with the latter affix shape we get hypothetical 
*gi-naqt 
Deletion of qi in the former case means loss of a vocalic mora, viz. 
i, and deletion of q in the latter case means loss of a consonantal 
mora. Gemination of the stem internal consonant in both cases res- 
tores the mora number of the full plural forms: 
qin-nat 

As regards the number of consonantal mora іп Ше wordform, 
the effect of gemination with this type of plural formation is the 
same the effect of adding an overtly syllable - forming ending in an- 
other type of plural formation, cf. (with hyphens still indicating the 
mechancial division into syllables) : 
tu-piq “епі” - pl. (tup-qit — )  tuq-qit (added: one mora) 
In this word the second vowel of the stem - which may Бе defined as 
an underlying segment whose feature specification differs some what 
from that of a “normal i" - is syncopated with the effect that the 
preceding consonant p comes to stand in a position where it forms 
а mora. 1 2 


Thus, if we count mora, we find a high degree of regularity in 
noun inflection (though the pattern is variegated enough in other 
respects). There are two reservations that must be made to this. 
Firstly, the gemination rule has no effect if there is already а соп- 
sonant cluster at the place where gemination should occur, i.e. in 
such forms as 


qim-miq ‘dog’ - pl. gim-mit 
and secondly it must be stated that the types of plural formation 
exemplified above are not distributed according to quite rigid 
principles in modern usage (one hears such forms as /tupit/ *tents'; cf. 
below). Nonetheless, the addition of one mora in plural versus 
singular forms is found in a vast number of words. 


The tendency that inflection or derivation with a particular 
affix morpheme entails a fixed increment of the mora number in spite 
of morphological variation, can be observed іп several types of for- 
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mation, cf. the (semantically equivalent) morphological variants 
(explained above’ : 


а | identical number of mora 
or the (semantically differentiated) variants /sannawik/ ‘workshop’ 
and /sanawwik/ ‘place where to work’: 

бап-па wik 

sa-naw wik 

In trying to explain the mechanism behind this surface 
regularity one must realise that there is a skewness in the relationship 
between stems ending in a vowel and stems ending in a consonant. 
This is clearly seen if we compare /nuna/ and /qinaq/ inflected with a 
nonsyllabic and a syllabic ending: 


| identical number of mora 


singular plural stem + a ‘his’ 
nu-na nu nat nu-naa 
qi-naq ат-па! qi-ñaa 


If a word final consonant counts as a mora then we have the same 
increment of mora number in the two plural forms. If, on the other 
hand, the final consonant is considered irrelevant to the “weight” of 
the word, we may state that we have the same increment of mora 
number with a syllabic affix (note that a stem final consonant is 
retained or dropped before such an affix, depending on the vowel 
preceding it; this does not affect the mora number at all, since the 
consonant will become syllable initial anyway). It seems that deletion 
of an underlying consonant segment only counts as a mora loss if the 
non-deletion of the segment would result in a consonant cluster. (The 
deletion of q in the plural of.ginaq is thus a loss of mora since its 
retention before plural t would result in the structurally impossible 
form *qinaqt.) 

The tendency in contemporary Greenlandic goes in the direction 
of morphological simplification, including the gradual abolishment of 
certain forms with *'irregularities" such as gemination. It may Бе 
foreseen that it will become increasingly more common to say /qinat/ 
‘noses’ instead of /qiññat/, etcetera. This can be explained as partly 
due to a formal ambiguity of singular forms in q. In essential respects 
this segment behaves as part of the stem, but it is clearly felt as a 
singular marker. If it is taken as part of the stem it is clear that the 
plural formation entails a mora loss which must be compensated for 
by gemination. If, on the other hand, the final consonant is inter- 
preted as a member of a paradigm | 

q “singular? 
| (i)t ‘plural’ | 
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it is obvious that the substitution of one ending for the other should 
not lead to any compensatory effects; it would be entirely parallel to 
the inflection 

nuna - пипа! 


where t replaces another singular marker, viz. the absence of any affix. 


As for the compensatory effect of consonant gemination it is 
not simple to determine with certainty whether it compensates for the 
deletion of an underlying mora-forming consonant or vowel in the 
forms cited above (Bergsland 1955 claims that it always accompanies 
syllable syncopation). We shall not go further into this here, nor 


attempt to formulate a synchronic syncopation rule as a phonological 
process (Underhill (1970) argues that gemination should be considered 


“morphological” in contemporary West Greenlandic). 


3. Acoustic-phonetic investigation 


As shown by the preceding sections there are three main ques- 
tions concerning consonant duration in Greenlandic: (i) the relation- 
ship of “long” or “geminate”? to “short” or ‘‘single’’ consonants, 
(ii) the relationship of rC-clusters to either of these types, and (iii) the 
relationship of the long coronal affricate to other segments or clusters. 
The remaining sections present some phonetic data bearing upon 
these questions. 


3.1. Recording of material 


The material for this investigation (see section 3.2. below) was 
recorded at the Institute of Phonetics (on Lyrec tape recorders) at 
several occasions in 1970-71. Informants were three male adults, 
Mr Robert Petersen, mag. art., amanuensis at the Institute of Eskimo- 
logy (“КР”), Mr. Carl Christian Olsen, teaching assistant at the 
Institute of Eskimology (“ССО”) and Mr Isak Heilmann, teacher 
(“ІН”). The informants speak slightly different varieties of standard 
West Greenlandic as spoken in the central part of West Greenland. 
Besides being native speakers of Greenlandic all three informants have 
a scholarly insight into the language which has been of much help to 
us. The research presented in this paper was in fact inspired by 
discussions with them and with other participants at Mr: Petersen's 
seminars on problems of Greenlandic grammar. We are highly 
indebted to them for this co-operation. 


It is a well-known fact that durational measurements require 
я carefully selected material in order to Бе meaningful. First of all, 
items to be compared must of course be recorded under comparable 
conditions, uttered with comparable speed, etc. Even if this is so, 
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there is a wide range of possible types of material, ranging from a 
piece of normal conversation as on extreme to a set of nonsense words 
as the other extreme. The former of these extremes is preferable if it 
is crucial to find the absolute durations of segments in the particular 
language in running speech; the other extreme is preferable if the 
study is to throw light upon basic, general phonetic questions con- 
cerning articulatory gestures and their timing. 


The present study does not satisfy any of these desiderata. It is 
in fact rather a prerequisite to such studies, the emphasis being 
exclusively on the basic questions presented above, i.e. what is the 
difference or ratio between segments that are generally considered 
long and segments that are generally considered short? and: what is 
the status of certain controversial segments such as consonant after 
uvular or the coronal affricate-are these long or short іп systematic 
phonetic terms as regards the oral closure phase ? 


We have not used nonsense words as material for this study 
though it would have simplified the first phase of the research. One. 
reason for not doing so is that it would propably be difficult to read 
such a text aloud with natural tempo relationships among the sound 
segments. Greenlandic words are highly analysable, and in reading a 
strange word form one is likely to make attempts to reinterpret it as 
something more familiar or reasonable, particularly with the current 
orthography, which the reader may not expect to be correctly used in 
а handwritten or typewritten text. Even with grammatical wordforms 
this problem may arise. Іп our text /tutupuna/ ‘I am covered with 
ingrained dirt’ was occasionally misread as /tuttuppuna/ ‘I have 
caught a reindeer’. 

Another problem is that since Greenlandic words are often 
extremely long (the average syllable number seems to exceed 4 іп 
normal, running prose) the use of short test words (1. е., ideally of 
the type VCV or VCCV, where the consonants to be studied inter- 
уосайсаПу аге put in a minimum frame) would not necessarily show 
the typical manifestation of the quantity contrast. It would at least 
be desirable to see also what happens іп words of average length, 
rather than dealing only with the extreme case. 


We have preferred to use natural words for the present study, 
and in order that the raw data should also throw some light upon 
the range of manifestation of the durational features we have mea- 
sured a variety of wordforms of varying length. A logical follow-up 
would be to investigate the influence of word length and other fac- 
tors onthe values measured. We have devoted a few remarks to 
this problem here and there below, but a closer analysis of the data 
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from this point of view has not yet been undertaken.In the present 
paper, on the contrary, we have set out to find whether there is a 
certain constancy in the durational relationships in spite of variations 


in word structure. 


The type of constancy one would look for in durational mea- 
suremets is of course not to be found in the absolute values but in 
the difference or ratio between the durations of segment types. Hence 
the material was so arranged that there were minimal or sub -minimal 
pairs for the segment types to be compared. The subjective impres- 
sion of stress and tone contours suggests that in order for segments 
in analogous environments to be durationally comparable the two 
words should exhibit the same number of syllables, and each syllable 
pair should have the same number of vocalic and consonantal mora. 
We tried to avoid examples that did not exhibit syllable or mora 
isomorphy, but is not always possible. We also attempted to find 
word pairs with identical vowel environments for the consonants to 
be compared; among the pairs of words that were subminimal in this 
respect some were left out because the degree of openness of a preced- 
ing or following vowel obviously influenced the consonant duration 
considerably, but others had to be included because we had not been 
sufficiently successful in finding good minimal pairs for the contrast 
in question. - Some of the word pairs in the meterial differ as to 
the presence or absence of a word initial consonant. The measure- 
ments showed that the durations of all segments of the first and 
second syllable are influenced by the presence or absence of this con- 
sonant, i.e. there is ап apparent tendency toward similar overall 
duration of such sequences as /#CVCV.../ and /#VCV.../. A sub- 
minimal pair like /anija/ ‘his pain’: /mannija/ ‘its egg’ thus gives а 
somewhat erroneous figure because the segments of the later word are 
somewhat shortened (in this case the difference /n/ : /nn/ becomes less 
than it is in truly minimal pairs). Some of the recorded words had 
to be left out on these grounds. (Fora recent study of tendencies 
toward constant rate of syllable production see Slis 1968.) 

3.2. Word lists 


The material consists of the word pairs listed in Table I.13 
The words are given in autonomous phonemic notation according to 
section 2. above. In the case of /t¢/ (see section 2.2.) the morpho- 
phonemic and or orthographic status is indicated in parentheses: 
“(а)” means that the long affricate is derived from underlying t(+)t 
in the Kleinschmidt orthography (t, vt, or gt), “(ts)” means that it 
is derived from t+s or is the geniinate counterpart to surface /s/ in 
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forms like /tasiq/ - /tat¢it/ (orthographically ts). The consonants 
measured are underlined. 


The original, randomized lists were composed at different 
times. Due to an oversight three word pairs (i. e. 6 words in all) 
occurred twice inthe word lists recorded, and separate averages of 
the measures were made. We have left them in, but they are marked 
as repetitions in Table I.-(Cf. section 3.4. below.)-Note also that there 
are several words (occurring once only in the randomized lists) which 
enter into two, sometimes even three different contrastive pairs, e. g. 
ІҢ in /nigiturpuq/ is contrasted to /tt/ in /nipitturpuq/, /rt/ in 
/amirturpug/, and /te/ in /akit¢urpuq/. Thus the recorded material is 
not as huge as it looks in Table I. 


In acouple of instances the words in CCO are numbered 
differently than in RP and IH, because some few words were not 
spoken by CCO. These differences are indicated in Table I. 

3.3. Phonetic analysis 


Allthe material was registered on mingograms displaying a 
* duplex oscillogram’’, a fundamental frequency curve, and two, three, 
or mostly four intensity curves (normally with an integration time of 
5 ms) for the purpose of temporal segmentation.1* As regards the 
signal to the intensity meters, different kinds of frequency filtering 
(highpass, lowpass, or bandpass filtering with different cutoff frequen- 
cies) were employed in order to facilitate the segmentation, which 
was found to be difficult particularly with /n/. Examples of mingo- 
grams are shown in Figs. 1-7. 


As for the strategy of segmentation we did our bestto define 
the starting-point of the stop or nasal in such a way that no possible 
element of fricative or vocalic “г” in the sequences /rp, rt/ etc. was 
included. The oral closure hold, and the explosion or affrication were 

TABLE I 
List of word pairs 


(Numbers in parentheses refer to CCO's word list only.) 


[pp/ ~ /p/ 
I» fippak/ ~ /ipak/ 
2. /napparput/ - /napapput/ 
3. /cilluppallaqaa/ - /¢illupallaqaa/ 
4. /nappaqqut/ - /napaqqut/ 
5. /uppippuq/ – /upippuq/ 
6. /¢ippapput/ - /¢ipapput/ 
7, [aluppaat/ - /alupaat/ 
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8. /ugaluppaluppuq/ - /ugalupulippuq/ 

9. (8) /anippallappuq/ - /anipallappuq/ | 
10. (9) /nappaqqut/-— /napaqqut/ (repetition of pair No. 4) 
11. (10) /tappipput/ - /tapipput/ 
12. (11) /apputaa/ - /aputaa/ 
13. (12) /qamippaa/ ~ /qalipaa/ 
14. (13) /ippirtuwug/ - /ipirtuwuq/ 
15. (14) /kmippak/ - /qalipak/ 
16. (15) /ulappupput- /ulapipput/ 
17. (16) /aappaluppuq/ - /taapalippuq/ 
18. (17) /ааррагрш/ — /aapapput/ 
[тр/ - /p/ 

m /nirpigarpuq/ ~ /nipiqarpuq/ 

2 /a¢irpallerijarlugit/ — /a¢ ipallarijarlugit/ 

m alurpaat/ ~ /alupaat/ 

4. /anirpallappug ~ /апіраПаррша/ 

5 /illarpalaarpuq/ - fillapalaarpug/ 

6 /sitpiqarpuq/ - /¢ipiqarpuq/ 


7. Паграгрид/ - /tapappuq/ 
8. Juqarpugut/- /aqupiwug/ 
Ipp/ - /rp/ 


1 /nipaappuq/ - /niparpuq/ 

2 [uppik/ - /urpik/ 

3 /nipipput/ - nipirput/ 

4. /siippuq/ - /siirpug/ 

за /u¢ipput/ - /u¢irput/ 

6. /tuttupput - /tutturput/ 

7 /miluuppaa/ - /milurpaa/ | 
8 /uppinhuwaq/ - urpinnuwag/ 


9. /tukkupput/ - /tukkurput/ 
10. Липрраа/ - /tuurpaa/ 
FI /miluppara/ - /milurpara/ 
12. /aluppaat/ - /alurpaat/ 
| /ugaluppaluppug/ = /sijanirpaluppug/ 
14. /anippallappug/ - /anirpallappug/ 
15. /asaluppuq/ - /[asalurpug/ 
16. /qaappuq/ - /даагрид/ 
АУ - /t/ 

1. /nunatta/ - /nunataq/ 

2. /tuttuppuna/ - /tutuppuna/ 

3; /¢ikittarput/ - /cikitarput/ 

4. /puuguttaminik/ - /puugutaminik/ 
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5 /naalattuwarpara/ - /asatuwarpara/ 

6. [mattuwug/ - /matuwuq/ 

7. (5) /¢ikittarpuq/ - /puwisitarput/ 

8. (6) /nipitturpuq/ - /niqiturpuq/ 

9. (7) /kasuttakkat/ - /kutappuq/ 

10. (8) /imaattuwinnarpug/ - /kaatuwinnarpuq/ 

11. (9) /pilattuut/ - /silatuut/ 

12. (10) /attappaa/ - /katappaa/ 

13. (11) /mattuwug/ - /matuwuq/ (repetition of pair No. 6) 
14, (12) /atturpaa/ - /aturpaa/ 


[rt| - [у 

l. [tuqqurtaq/ - /uqqutaq/ 

2. /imirtarput/ - /puwisitarput/ 

Ж /amirturpuq/ - /niqiturpuq/ 

4. /aturtarpuq/ - /kutappuq/ 

5; /imaartuwinnarpuq/ - /kaatuwinnarpuq/ 
6. /tartunaq/ - /matuwuq/ 

1; /arturpaa/ - /aturpaa/ 

8. /purtuwuq/ - /putuwug/ 


A 


ІІ (ts) - /t/ (comparison of stop intervals) 
jaat¢aat/ - /aataat/ | 
/irinit¢apput/ - /puwisitarput/ 
/akit¢urpuq/ - /niqiturpuq/ 
/kut¢appugq / - /kutappuq/ 
да uepuq/ - /aturpug/ 
/put¢uwalippuq/ - /putuwijarpuq/ 
[aatéarput/ - /aatarput/ 
/akit¢urpuq/ - /niqiturpuq/ қарсылар of pah No. 3) 
T /siwit¢uut/ - /silatuut/ 
[té] - |] (comparison of stop and fricative intervals) 
(а) 4] = “ts” 
1. /naat¢irpaa/ - /naacirpai/ 
2. (1) /¢ikit¢irpara/ - /kuulcicirpara/ 
3. (2) Јпаїфід/ - /naciq/ 
4. (3) /putdirpuq/ - /ucirpuq/ 
5. (4) /inat¢it/ - /igacit/ 
6. (5) /naat¢irpaa/ - /naadirpai/ (repetition of pair No. 1) 


(b) /tc/ = “tt” 


9 = n = to N = 


ў; Jmasatdirpara/ - /kuulqidirpara/ (second word same as in 2.) 
8. (6) /kit¢irut/ - афиш) 
[1t/ -/rt/ 


k [inuttut/ - /inurtut/ 
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2 /uqquttarpaat/ /tuqqurtarpaat/ 

3 /¢ikittarpuq/ - /imirtarput/ 

4. /nipitturpuq/ ~ /amirturpug/ 

2: [kasuttakkat/ — /aturtarpuq/ 

6 /imaattuwinnarpuq/ ~ /imaartuwinnarpuq/ 
7; /mattuwuq/ – /tartunaq/ 
8. /atturpaa/ - /arturpaa/ 


9. /paatturluni/ — /paarturluni/ 
10. /taatturippuq/ - /naaotulirpuq/ 
/tt/-/t¢/ (ts) (comparison of stop intervals) 

1. /¢ikittarpuq/ - /irinit¢apput/ 

2: [nipitturpug/ - /akit¢urpuq/ 

3. /kasuttakkat/ - /kut¢appuq/ 

4 /kasuttakkat/ - /kut¢appuq/ 

2; /paatturluni/ — /aat¢urluni/ 

6. [misigittarpug/ ~ /irinit¢appuq/ 
/rt/-/t¢/ (ts) (comparison of stop intervals) 

Ы /imirtarput/ ~ /irinit¢apput/ 

2. /amirturpug/ — /amit¢urpuq/ 

3i /aturtarpuq/ ~ /kut¢appuq/ 

4. /paarturluni/ ~ /aat¢urluni/ 
/qq/ - /9/ 


l: /quuqqut/ - /quuqut/ 

2: /aniqquwaa/ - /aniquwaa/ 

3 /tuqqurtaq/ - /tuqutaq/ 

4. /аддаграа/ - /aqarpaa/ 

2: |пауладагриа/- /nuwiqarpuq/ 

6. /aallaqqugumma/ - /aallaqugumma/ 

7 /nunaqqa¢iqarpuq/ - /nunaqad iqarpuq/ 

8 /qulissirasuwaqqullugu/ - /qulissirasuwaqullullugu/ 


9. /uqquttarpaat/ - /tuquttarpaat/ 
10. /piqqarpuq/ - /piqarpuq/ 

11. /aqquppaa/ - /aquppaa/ 

LE /iqqaawuq/ - /iqaarpuq/ 

13. /siniqqarpuna/ - /iniqarpuna/ 
14, /nijaqqugut/ - /nijaqurut/ 
14 /iqqurpuq/ - /iqurpuq/ 

16. /tuqqugaq/ - /tuqutaq/ 

17. /uqqippuq/ - /uqippub/ 

18. /siniqqarpaq/ - /iniqarpuq/ 
[nn/ - /n/ 


1; /maanna/ - /maana/ 
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/sinniq/ - /pinig/ 

/alijannaarpuq/ - /alijanaappuq/ 

/akunnappuq/ - /takunarpuq/ 

/anniq/ - /maniq/ 

/innigarpuq/ - /iniqarpuq/ 

/unnirluni/ - /unirluni/ 

/maanniq/ - /maaniq/ 

/annippaa/ - /anippaa/ 

/uunnarpuq/ - /uunarpuq/ 

п/ - /n/ (comparison of nasal intervals) 

/maaniq/ - /maana/ 

/qirniq/ - /qiniq/ 

/agijarnarpuq/ - /alijanaappug/ 

/takurnarpuq/ - /takunarpug/ 

/marniq/ - /manib/ 

/urnilluni/ - /unilluni/ 

/urnilluni/ - /unilluni/ 

/qaarniq/ - /taaniq/ 

n/ - /rn/ (comparison of nasal intervals) 

/manna/ - /maarniq/ 

/snniq/ - /pirniq/ 

/alijannaarpuq/ - /agijarnarpuq/ 

[/akunyappug/ - /takurnarpuq/ 

/anniq/ - /marniq/ 

/innigarpuq/ - /irniqarpug/ 

[unnirluni/ - /urnilluni/ 

/тааппіа/ - /qaarniq/ 

boue separately forstops before the total duration was calcu- 

lated as the sum of the two. In the case of single /q/ the point of 

explosion was often impossible to determine since the whole consonant 

was more or less fricative. It seems to be a general difference between 

/q/ and /qq/ that the single consonant is much more loosely articula- 

ted. The total duration could, however, be measured with a fair 

degree of accuracy in spite of the unstable character of the oral 

articulation. There were no similar problems with the other types. 
The measurements of consonant duration was made by one of 

the authors (HM) according to “‘conventions” for segmentation agreed 

upon. Random checks on examples measured by both authors 

showed generally a good agreement; in a minority of cases (less than 

ten per cent ofthe single word tokens) there wasa disagreement 

amounting to one cs or (occasionally) more. This means that there 

is a margin of error (which can hardly be avoided since several in- 

stances are genuinely problematic due to imperfect mouth closure or 
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other factors which are more or less impossible to recognize on the 
basis of acoustic curves). However, the error is diminished due to 


' the fact that every bit of data entered in the tables represents an 
average of typically five individual measures.! š 


3.4. Results 
The average measures of the duration of stops and nasals аге 
given in Tables II, Ш, and IV. The printed symbols are to be under- 
stood as follows: 
RN VERSUS N etc. : measurements on word pairs differing as 
stated (in casu /rn/ versus /n/ intervocalically), cf. Table I. 
RP, QQ, TS, T, C, etc.: duration of (what appears to be) oral 
closure plus explosion/affrication in word forms with these 
phonemic representations (TS = /t¢/, Cdi 
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Words: /napapput/ and /napparput/. Speaker: RP. 
Traces from top to bottom: four intensity curves with different 
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these phonemic representations 
RT - Т, etc.: difference in centisecond between two measuras 


RT/T, etc. : ratio between two measures. 
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Traces from top to bottom 


fundamental frequency curve, 
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5 ms), and duplex oscillogram. 


time 
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Words: /paatturluni/ and /aat¢urluni/. Speaker: RP. 
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three intensity curves with different filtration (integration time 
5 ms), and duplex oscillogram. 
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SUBJECT RP CONSONANT PP VERSUS РР 
PAIR РР ЕР PP - RP PR РР 
I 20.3 20.0 0.3 1.01 
2 26.6 25.5 1.0 1.04 
3 22.6 22.8 -0.2 0.99 
4 21.4 21.5 -0.1 1.00 
5 21.5 22.4 -0.9 0.96 
6 21.1 22.8 1,7 0.93 
7 24.6 25.5 -0.9 0.96 
8 22.1 23.3 -12 0.95 
9 21,8 22.5 -0.7 0.97 
10 24.8 23.5 1.3 1.06 
ll 19.4 21.2 -1.8 0.92 
12 26.0 22.9 3.1 1.14 
13 16.9 16.2 0.7 1.04 
14 I8.3 18.7 -0.4 0.98 
15 18.8 19.6 -0.8 0.96 
16 20.6 20.4 0.2 1.01 
SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS ТТ VERSUS T 
PAIR TT T TES TT/T 
1 22.4 8.9 13.5 2.52 
2 19.9 9.0 10.9 2.21 
3 19.0 7.5 11.5 2.53 
4 18.6 8.6 10.0 2.16 
5 19.5 10.8 8.7 1.81 
6 21.4 10.3 11.1 2.08 
7 19.4 7.4 12.0 2.62 
8 19.6 7.8 11.8 2.51 
9 21.5 7.6 13.9 2.83 
10 17.3 11.1 6.2 1.56 
11 23.5 11.5 12.0 2.04 
12 19.2 7.5 11.7 2.56 
13 20.2 10.4 9.8 1.94 
14 20.5 8.7 11.8 2.36 


СЫАЛА “Ше 
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SUBJECT RP ~~ CONSONANT RT VERSUS T 
PAIR RT T RT-T RT/T 
2 19.0 7.4 11.6 2.57 
3 20.3 7.8 12.5 2.60 
4 19.4 7% 11.8 2.25 
5 19.3 11.1 8.2 1.74 
6 20.6 10.4 10.2 1.98 
7 2122 8.7 52-15% 2.44 
8 20.1 10.4 9.7 1.93 
SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS TS VERSUS T 
PAIR TS Т ТТ аа 
| 19.6 7.4 12.2 2.65 
2 21.0 7.8 13.2 2.69 
3 19.8 7.6 12.2 2.61 
4 25.9 13.1 12.8 1.98 
5 24.0 11.5 12.5 2.09 
6 19.7 8.4 11.3 2.35 
7 20.3 10.3 10.0 1.97 
8 18.9 9.0 9.9 2.10 
9 19.8 7.2 12.6 2.75 
SUBJECT ЕР CONSONANTS TS VERSUS С 
PAIR TS С TS-C TS/C 
1 21.3 11.5 9,8 1.85 
2 20.5 8.4 12.1 2.44 
3 242 11.6 12.6 2.09 
4 21.6 9.5 12.1 2.27 
5 21.8 12.2 9.6 1.79 
6 19.6 10.8 8.8 1.81 
7 19.0 8.4 10.6 2.26 
8 21.5 122 8.3 1.63 
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SUBJECT RP 177702722 CONSONANTS THNERSUS ЕТ 
PAIR TT RT TT-RT TT/RT 
Жалы, C CS 20200 
| 22.0 22.4 -0.4 0.98 
2 18.3 17.8 0.5 1.03 
3 19.4 19.0 0.4 1.02 
4 19.6 20.3 -0.7 0.97 
5 21.5 19.4 2.1 1.11 
6 Балас [93 2:0 0.90 
7 20.2 20.6 -0.4 0.98 
8 20.5 21.2 -0.7 0.97 
9 17.5 18.6 EX 0.94 
10 16.2 16.3 -0.1 0.99 
SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS TT VERSUS TS 
PAIR TT TS TT-TS TT/TS 
1 19.4 - 19.6 -0.2 0.99 
2 19.6 21.0 -1.4 0.93 
3 21.5 19.8 17 1.09 
4 23.5 24.0 -0.5 0.98 
5 17.5 17.6 -0.1 0.99 
6 17.2 nos -1.5 0.92 
SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS RT VERSUS TS 
PAIR RT TS RT-TS RT/TS 
| 19.0 19.6 -0.6 0.97 
2 20.3 21.0 -0.7 0.97 
3 19.4 19.8 -0.4 0.98 
4 18.6 17.6 1.0 1.06 
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——— —— ожени сыны dN nmn 


SUBJECT ЕТ CONSONANTS QQ VERSUS Q 
PAIR NN N NN-N NN/N 
l 22.5 mie 10.5 1.88 
2 23.0 12.0 11.0 1.92 
3 221 1141 11.0 1.99 
4 22.5 10.6 11.9 232 
5 20.3 10.0 10.3 2.03 
6 14.5 9.1 5.4 1.59 
7 15.3 8.6 6.7 1.78 
8 18.7 9.8 8.9 1.98 
9 23.5 10.4 13.1 2.26 
10 21.9 9.5 12.4 2.31 
1 234 10.5 12,9 2.23 
12 25.0 11.9 13.1 E. 
13 17.7 10.3: 74 1.72 
14 21.4 10.8 10.6 1.98 
15 22.0 10.1 11.9 2.18 
16 18.9 11.0 7.9 1.72 
17 22.9 10.6 12.3 2.16 
18 19.0 9.1 9.9 2.09 
SUBJECT RP ras CONSONANTS NN VERSUS 
PAIR NN N NN-N NN/N 
1 16.6 4.0 12.6 4.15 
2 19.3 5.3 14.0 3.64 
3 16.4 4.8 11.6 3.42 
4 16.4 3.8 12.6 4.32 
5 22.0 5.8 16.2 3.79 
6 16.3 5.1 11.2 3.20 
7 17.4 5.5 11.9 3.16 
8 12.4 4.8 7.6 2.58 
9 16.3 5.8 10.5 2.81 
10 16.0 4.5 11.5 3.65 
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SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS RN VERSUS N 
PAIR RN N RN-N RN/N 
€ ges ee а аа си 
B 17.0 4.0 13.0 4.25 
2 18.9 5.3 13.6 3.57 
3 15.6 4.8 10.8 3.25 
4 14.9 3.8 11.1 3.92 
5 19.6 5.8 13.8 3.38 
6 15.5 5.] 10.4 3.04 
7 15.1 . SR 9.3 2.60 
8 16.2 4.5 11.7 3.60 
SUBJECT ЕР ` CONSONANTS ММ VERSUS RN 
PAIR NN RN NN-RN NN/RN 
l 16.6 17.0 -0.4 0.98 
2 19.3 18.9 0.4 1.02 
3 16.4 15.6 0.8 1.05 
4 16.4 14.9 1.5 1.10 
5 22.0 19.6 2.4 1,12 
6 16.3 15.5 0.8 1.05 
7 16.3 15.1 Н 1.08 
8 16.0 16.2 -0.2 0.99 
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TABLE III 


Average measures for each word pair: absolute durations in cs, 
differences, and ratios. Subject: CCO. 


SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS PP VERSUS P 

PAIR PP P PP-P PP/P 

coo COMME 

l 25.4 12.2 13.2 2.08 

2 22.0 8.2 13.8 2.68 

3 17.2 8.0 9.2 2.15 

4 21.0 8.9 12.1 2.36 

5 21.8 8.7 13.1 ` 22351 

6 20.3 7.8 12.5 2.60 

7 26.1 13.2 12.9 1.98 

8 20.7 10.0 10.7 2.07 

9 22.4 9.2 13.2 22,43 

10 24.6 11.5 1341 2.14 

11 21.9 11.7 10.2 1.87 

12 25.3 14.0 11.3 1.81 

13 22.6 8.8 13.8 2.57 

E 20.8 11.4 9.4 1.82 

15 21.1 9.1 12.0 2.32 

16 18.1 9.9 8.2 1.83 

17 20.4 8.9 11.5 2.29 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS RP VERSUS P 

PAIR RP P RP-P RP/P 

l 18.6 10.8 7.8 1.72 

2 18.81. 8.9 9.9 зи 

3 26.1 13.2 12.9 1.98 

4 19.9 10.0 9.9 1.99 

5 16.8 8.4 8.4 2.00 

6 19.8 9.6 10.2 2.06 

7 22.3 8.5 13.8 2,62 

8 22.7 12.9 9.8 1.76 
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SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS PP VERSUS RP 
PAIR PP RP .PP-RP PP/RP 
IB 2035000910002. 2151 рпа ues 
| 20.4 anpi Tay] 0.4 1.02 
2 24.7 24.7 0.0 1,00 
3 23-2 21.8 1.4 ---1н06 
4 22.5 2252 0.3 1.01 
5 23.0 22.4: 0.6. 1.03 
6 21.6 224 -0.5 0.98 
7 25.2 270 -19 0.93 
g 21.6 21.5 0.1 1.00 
9 21,1 219 -0.1 1.00 
10 25.6 24.6 1.0 1.04 
H 22.0 229 . AS 0.96 
12 26.1 26.1 0.0 1.00 
13 17.7 16.7 1.0 1.06 
14 20.7 19.9 0.1 1.04 
15 20.0 20.4 -0.4 0.98 
16 22.0 23.3 -B3 0.94 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS TT VERSUS T 
PAIR TT Т ТТЕР TT/T 
1 23.0 10.7 12.3 2.15 
2 19.0 7.8 12 + a Ad. 
3 20.2 9.4 11.5 22,22 
4 17.4 8.5 8.9 2.05 
5 19.6 8.6 11.0 2.28 
6 20.8 10.1 10.7 2.06 
7 18.6 8.3 10.3 2.24 
8 17.5 10.8 6.7 1.62 
9 22.6 13.1 9.5 1.73 
10 24.0 8.2 15.8 : 2093 
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SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS RT VERSUS T 
PAIR RT T RT-T RT/T 
1 2:3 8.5 13.2 155: 
2 18.8 8.6 10.2 2.19 
3 19.4 10.1 23 1.92 
4 19.9 8.3 11.6 24.0 
5 18.0 10.8 7.2 1.67 
6 23.5 11.5 12.0 2.04 
4 22.6 8.7 13.9 2.60 
8 23.4 10.6 12.8 2.21 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS TS VERSUS T 
PAIR TS T TS T TS/T 
— Y — ——— z 
ія 23.4 2145 8.2 1.61 
2 17.9 8.6 9.2 2.07 
3 20.5 10.0 10.4 2.03 
4 21.3 8,3 13.0 2.57 
5 24.4 8.9 15.5 2.74 
6 22.2 9,5 12.7 2.34 
7 10 10.6 10.6 2.00 
8 Tii 10.5 12.2 2.16 
9 23.6 13.1 10.5 1.80 


—— 


en ee —— 


SUBJECT CCO | 22 CONSONANTS.. TS VERSUS С 
PAIR. Т5 C TS-C TS/C 
"M 
11.0 231 
l 19.4 8.4 ⁄ mo 
2 26.7 иа 714.9 2.26 
3 23.4 99. 53.5 2.36 
4 24.1 15.6 12.5 2.08 
5 19.8 11.4 8.4 1.74 
6 24.1 13.8 10.3 1.76 
7 КЕ. 8.4 10.9 2.30 
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SUBJECT ССО CONSONANTS TT VERSUS ВТ 
PAIR TT RT TT-RT TT/RS 
1 212 22.6 20,8 0.96 
2 18.5 18.5 -0.5 0.97 
3 19.6 18.8 рани 1.04 
4 20.8 19.4 1.4 1.07 
5 18.6 19.9 278 0.93 
6 17.5 18.0 -0.5 0.97 
7 24.8 23.5 1.3 1.06 
8 23.3 22,6 0.7 1.03 
9 19.0 19.7 21)? 0.96 
10 20.5 18.4 22 1.11 


SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS TT VERSUS TS 


PAIR TT TS TT-TS TT/TS 
1 19.6 17.8 1.8 1.10 
2 20.8 20.5 0.3 1.01 
3 18.6 215 -2.7 0.87 
4 22.6 23.6 -1.0 0.96 
5 19.0 19.8 -0.8 0.96 
6 20.6 20.5 0.1 1.00 

SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS RT VERSUS TS 

PAIR RT TS RT-TS RT/TS 
| 18.8 17.8 1.0 1.06 
2 19.4 20.5 5 0.95 
3 19.9 21.3 -1.4 0.99 
4 19.7 19.8 -0.1 0.99 
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Se ee 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS QQ VERSUS Q 
EU Na l 00-9 ` 00/9 

1 225 12.6 9.5 1.75 
2 22.1 13.6 8.8 1.65 
3 20.9 10.7 10.2 1.95 
4 20.4 7.9 12.5 2.58 
5 19.5 9.0 10.5 2.17 
6 16.2 9.9 6.3 1.64 
7 16.4 8.9 TS 1.84 
8 18.3 7.4 р 2.47 
9 19.4 9.0 10.4 2.16 
10 19.5 8.7 10.8 2.24 
11 20.9 9.1 11.8 52230 
12 231 10.0 13.1 2.31 
13 16.7 8.7 8.0 1.92 
14 20.0 12.3 T3 1.63 
15 36:12 8.8 11.3 9:28 
16 21.9 10.7 (Poe 2.05 
17 19.2 8.1 1171 2.37 
18 18.9 10.2 8.7 1.85 

SUBJECT ССО CONSONANTS ММ VERSUS N 

PAIR ММ N NN-N NN/N 
| 15.4 7.3 8.1 2.11 
2 19.6 6.5 13.1 3.02 
3 14.7 7.3 7.4 2.01 
4 14.2 5.2 9.0 2.73 
5 20.2 6.4 13.8 3.16 
6 15.4 6.8 8.6 2.26 
7 16.5 4.8 11.7 3.44 
8 16.4 6.7 9.7 2.45 
9 16.5 4.8 11.7 3.44 
16.2 6.4 9,8 2.53 
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SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS RN VERSUS N 
PAIR RN N RN-N RN/N 
1 16.0 753 8.7 2.19 
2 18.6 6,5 12.1 2,86 
3 15.2 ка 7.9 2.08 
4 14.8 5.2 9.6 2.85 
Š 17.8 6.4 11.4 2.78 
6 15.6 6.8 8.8 2.29 
7 16.6 4.8 11.8 3.46 
8 15.6 6.7 8.9 2.33 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS NN VERSUS RN 
PAIR NN RN NN-RN NN/RN 
- 15.4 16.0 -0.6 0.96 
2 19.6 18.6 1.0 1.05 
3 14.7 15.2 -0,5 0.97 
4 142 14.8 | -0.6 5 А 
5 20.2 17.8 2.4 1.13 
6 15.4 15.6 EN . 0.99 
7 16.5 . 16.6 -0.1 0.99 
8 16.4 15.6 0.8 1.05 
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TABLE IV 


Average measures for each word pair: absolute durations in cs, 
differences, and ratios. Subject: IH. 


SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS PP VERSUS P 

PAIR PP P PP - P PP/P 

1 32.0 12.5 19.5 2,56 

2 23.7 94 14.3 2,52 

3 18.4 8,4 10.0 2.19 

4 23.8 9.8 14.0 2.43 

5 25.3 9.5 15.8 2.66 

6 24.2 10.2 14.0 2.37 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS RP VERSUS P 

PAIR RP P RP-P RP/P 

1 19.9 9.8 10.1 2.03 

2 19.2 8.6 10.6 2.23 
Ici Ж ЕИМАУО>- ад и T L1 Ur 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS PP VERSUS RP 

PAIR PP RP PP-RP PP/RP 

| 24.5 23.8 0.7 1.03 

2 32.2 32.0 0.2 1.01 

3 28.5 280 _ 0.5 1.02 

4 26.5 24.7 1.8 1.07 

5 27.7 28.2 -0.5 0.98 

6 22.9 25.1 325 0.91 

7 29.3 28.4 0.9 1.03 

8 25.8 247 1.1 1.04 

9 21.9 22.9 -1.0 0.96 

10 28.6 26.6 2.0 1.08 

11 23.4 23.3 0.1 1.00 
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re “ео 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS ТТ VERSUS Т 

PAIR TT T TT-T TUT 

— CO O l ооли работи b 

1 30.7 9.5 21.2 3⁄23 

2 22.3 8.7 13.6 2.56 

3 24,9 8.9 16.0 2.80 

4 21.4 9.4 12.0 2.28 

5 19.2 11.5. 7.7 1.67 

6 24.9 11.9 13.0 2.09 

7 23.7 7.7 16.0 3.08 

8 23.8 8.3 15.5 2.87 

9 23.9 13 16.6 3.27 

10 17.7 9.0 8.7 1.97 

11 24.9 11.5 13.4 243 
SUBJECT ІН = CONSONANTS RT VERSUS Т 

PAIR RT T prr RT/T 

i 23.9 9.3 14.6 2.57 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS TS VERSUS T 

PAIR TS T 7527 TS/T 

1 221 77 14.4 2.87 

2 23.0 8.3 14.7 2.77 

3 24.7 73 17.4 3.38 

4 25.4 11.5 13.9 2.21 

5 26.0 13.7 12.3 1.90 
SUBJECT ІН CONSONANTS TS VERSUS С 

PAIR TS C TS-C TS/C 
211 10.2 1097 20:05 


2 23.4 7.3 16.1 ЗАД 
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SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS TT VERSUS RT 
PAIR TT RT TT-RT TT/RT 
ЖЕКЕ. уы 2.40 
I 28.6 29.9 21:3 0.99 
2 20.0 19.0 1.0 1.05 
3 23.7 22.1 Ы: 1.07 
4 23.8 24.0 -0.2 0.99 
5 23.9 222 1.7 1.08 
6 17.7 18.5 -0.8 0.96 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS TT VERSUS TS 
PAIR TT . TS TT-TS TT/TS 
1 23.7 22.1 1.6 1.07 
2 23.8 23.0 0.8 1.03 
3 23.9 24.7 -0.8 0.97 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS QQ VERSUS Q 
PAIR QQ Q QQ-Q QQ/Q 
| 25.4 10.6 14.8 2.40 
2 23.8 12.9 10.9 1.84 
3 24.1 10.7 13.4 2.25 
4 23.2 9.9 13.3 2,34 
5 23.5 8.9 146 76 264 
6 18.4 9.5 8.9 1.94 
7 17.0 8.7 8.3 1.95 
8 18.6 9.0 9.6 2.07 
9 21.8 7.9 13.9 2.76 
10 25.5 9.6 15.9 2.66 
11 22.3 9.4 12.9 2.37 
12 26.4 10.6 15.8 2,49 
13 21.4 8.3 13.1 2.58 
14 21.3 11.4 9.9 1.87 
15 23.6 9,4 142 2.51 
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16 24.2 10.8 13.4 2.24 
17 24,9 8,8 16.1 2.83 
18 2235 8.3 14.2 2.71 


Боно САГИ Мне еы ee MR 


SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS NN VERSUS N 
PAIR NN N NN-N NN/N 
l 17.3 6.3 11.0 2.75 
2 23.0 7.9 15.1 2.91 
3 18.4 4.5 13.9 4.09 
4 16.3 4.1 12.2 3.98 
5 24.5 5.9 18.6 4.15 
6 16.4 6.1 198 2.96 
SUBJECT ІН CONSONANTS RN VERSUS № 
PAIR RN N RN-N 0  RN/N 
I 17.0 6.3 10.7 2.70 
2 21.2 7.9 13.3 2.68 
3 17.0 4.5 12.5 3.78 
4 14.2 4.1 10.1 3.46 
5 19.8 5.9 13.9 3.36 
6 15.0 6.1 8.9 2.46 
SUBJECT IH ` CONSONANTS NN VERSUS RN 
PAIR NN RN NN-RN NN/RN 
l 17.3 17.0 0.3 1.02 
2 23.0 21.2 1.8 1.08 
3 18.4 17.0 1.4 1.08 
4 16.3 14.2 2.1 1.15 
5 24.5 19.8 4.7 1.24 
6 16.4 15.0 1.4 1.09 
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3.5.1. Geminate versus single consonant 


As stated earlier, every measure of duration in the tables 
represents an average of generally five individual measurements. A 
statistical treatment!" of the original raw data shows that there is a 
good deal of dispersion of the measures for each item (word). 
‘However, the durational difference between phonologically geminate 
(long) and phonologically single (short) cansonant is found to be 
significant at a 99 per cent confidence level within each (sub-) minimal 
word pair. 


There is absolutely no overlapping between long and short 
consonant within a word pair, and it was true for all three subjects 
that all occurrences of the long item were at least 1.7 times as long as 
any occurrence of the short (in the same word pair), with the 
following exceptions: nine words had a ratio between 1.6 and 1.7, and 
two words had a ratio of 1.56 and 1.59 respectively.. . 


The quantity contrast is thus very clearly manifested. This is 
true both with respect to the absolute difference and with respect to 
the ratio long : short. The former exceeds 9 cs, and the latter generally 
exceeds 2; 1. Generally, the lowest figures are found with /qq/ versus 
/q/, for which some word pairs differ by only some 6 cs and show a 
ratio of little more than 1.6:1. The opposite extreme occurs with /nn/ 
versus /n/ whose ratio sometimes exceeds 4:1. 


The relatively low figures for the quantity contrast of /qq/ : /q/ 
may have to do with the fact that /qq/ : /q/ to some extent differ also 
by weaker articulation of the latter. They may notthus be quite 
comparable. The other consonants studied are supposed to exhibit a 
more purely durational difference. 


As for the nasal the high ratio is not due to excessive duration 
of /nn/ but to a tendency toward very short duration of /n/. It may 
be inherently shorter than the stops, but the difference may also in 
part be due to our principles of segmentation (with exclusion of the 
entire transitions in order to ensure a meaningful comparison of /nn/ 
with /rn/). Anyway, the difference between /nn/ and /n/ (which, of 
course, is not nearly as vulnerable to differences in the duration of /n/ 
as the ratio is) is similar to that of /tt/ to /t/, etc., viz. typically of the 
order of 10 cs. | 

A comparison of the two measures of quantity relationship: 
absolute difference and ratio, shows that within the word list belonging 
to each phonological contrast there is more variation in absolute 
difference than in ratio. If, however, ме compare the averages for 
each word list with the averages for other word lists (cf. examples in 
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Table V) the relative variation of the difference is clearly smaller than 
the relative variation of the ratio. Since each list represents a variety 
of different word types (differing in syllable and mora number, іп the 
position of the measured consonants within the word, etc.), it seems 
that environments exert less influence on the ratio than on the absolute 
difference in duration, whereas the phonetic properties of the segments 
themselves exert less influence on the absolute difference of duration 
than on the ratio. 

We suggested in section 2 above that geminates differ from 
single consonants not only by being “double” but also by belonging 
always to two syllables, as against single, intervocalic consonants which 
are syllable initial. This applies equally to double consonants that 
are related to single consonants by the gemination rule (see section 2.4.) 
and to double consonants that are derived from consonant clusters 
with complete assimilation (see section 2.3.). Hence, what we really 
compare is not, systematically speaking, a long and a short consonant 
in the same position (note that word final clusters and geminates are 


TABLE V 


Specimens of statistical treatment of ratios and differences. ` 


SUBJECT RP CONSONANTS PP VERSUS P NUMBER — 18 
MEAN S. D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
PP/P 2:21 0.23 0.05 0.11 
РР-Р 11.19 2.14 0.51 1.07 
SUBJECT ССО CONSONANTS РР VERSUS P NUMBER = 17 
MEAN SD: M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
pp Е 221 0.29 0.07 0.15 
PP-P 11.78 1.71 0.41 0.88 
SUBJECT ЕР CONSONANTS РР VERSUS ЕР NUMBER = 16 
MEAN S. D. M. F. 95 РСТ. CF. LM: 
PP/RP 0.99 0.06 0.01 0.03 
PP-RP -0.13 1.24 0.31 0.66 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS PP VERSUS RP NUMBER — 16 
MEAN S. D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
PP/RP 1.00 0.04 0.01 | 0.02 
РР-КР 0.03 0.88 0.22 0.47 
SUBJECT ІН CONSONANTS PP VERSUS RP NUMBER = ]1 
MEAN 5,45! М. Е. 95 РСТ. СЕ. LM. 
PP/RP 1.01 0.05 0.01 0.03 


PP-RP 0.33 1,22 0,37 0.82 
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SUBJECT RP ` CONSONANTS ТТ VERSUS T NUMBER = 14 
MEAN S. D. M. E. 95 PCS. CF. LM. 
TT/T 227 0.36 0.10 0.21 
TT-T 11.06 1.95 0.52 | 1.13 
SUBJECT ССО CONSONANTS ТТ VERSUS Т NUMBER = 12 
MEAN S. D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
LTD 21 0.36 0.10 0.23 
“ЕГЕТ HE 2.48 0.72 1.58 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS TT VERSUS T NUMBER — 11 
MEAN S. D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
TTIT:. 2.54 0.55 0.16 0.37 
TT-T 13.97 3,77 1.14 2.53 
SUBJECT ЕР CONSONANTS TT VERSUS КТ NUMBER = 10 
MEAN S: D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
TT/RT 0.99 0.06 0.06 0.05 
TT-RT 0.24 1.09 0.35 0.78 
SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS TT VERSUS RT NUMBER = ] 9 
MEAN ` S. D. M. E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
TT/RT 1.01 0.06 0.02 0.04 
TT-RT 023 1.15 0.36 0,82 
SUBJECT ЕР CONSONANTS QQ VERSUS Q NUMBER = 18 
MEAN S.D. M.E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
QQ/Q 2.00 0.20 0.05 0.10 
ОО-О 10.40 2.30 0.54 1.15 
SUBJECT ССО CONSONANTS ОО VERSUS Q NUMBER = 18 
MEAN S.D. M.E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
QQ/Q 2.06 0.30 0.07 0.15 
QQ-Q 10.02 1.85 0.44 0.92 
SUBJECT IH CONSONANTS QQ VERSUS Q NUMBER = 18 
MEAN S.D. M.E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 
QQ/Q 2.36 0.32 0.08 0.16 
QQ-Q 12.96 2.43 0.57 1.21 
а - раз ШШШ uz. l[ll^l пиле 
SUBJECT ВР CONSONANTS NN VERSUS N NUMBER = 10 
MEAN S.D. М.Е; 95 РСТ. СЕ. ІМ. 
NN/N 3.46 0.55 0.17 0.39 
NN-N 11.97 2.24 0.71 1.60 


—— ————_ 
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SUBJECT CCO CONSONANTS NN VERSUS N NUMBER = 10 
MEAN S.D. . M.E. 95 PCT. CF. LM. 

NN/N 2 0.53 0.17 0.38 

NN-N 10.29 2.12 0.69 1:33 


impossible), but a syllable final consonant versus zero before ап 
identical, syllable initial consonant : 

үбү 

УСУ 
although оп the articulatory level we get а longer versus a shorter 
closure hold. If we denote the syllable final, “тога-Ғогтіпе” 
consonant by C, , and the syllable initial consonant by C,, we may 
suggest that (1) the addition of C, to the sequence gives an increment 
of duration which is not highly dependent upon the specific features | 
of C, , whereas (ii) the duration of Cy is rather dependent upon its 
specific features. ( - How properties of tke environments influence 
C, C, and C, remains to be studied in detail.) 


| Geminates tend to be more than twice as long as single segments. 

This is not true of all word pairs taken individually, but it holds true 
for the averages of all results within each type of contrast, although 
the average ratios do not exceed 2: | very much. The results are: 

/pp/ : /p/ RP 2.21] (0221: 1 ІН 2.46: | 

ПЕРА ВИДА Y] ER P-2. 25 CCO. 2.21.1 ІН -254:1 

/99/ : /q/ RP:2.£] CCO 2.36:1 IH 23631 

inn/ ; /n/ RP 3.46:1 ССОЗ3:43:1 ІН 3.43:1 
These figures have limited validity since they аге averages from 
arbitrary sets of word pairs, but they do show a tendency. 


3.5.2. rC clusters 


If we now turn to the sequences representing underlying uvular 
plus consonant, the figures in the tables show conclusively that the 
stop or nasal segments of these sequences are equal in duration to the 
geminates treated above but entirely different from single segments 
between vowels. 1. е., it can be stated that sequences containing an 
underlying uvular plus a stop or nasal are reflected phonetically by 
sequences containing a long stop or nasal, which according to its 
duration might be the reflex of an underlying geminate or consonant 
cluster. 


3.5.3. Coronal affricate 


In all types discussed above the explosion of stops was included 
in the (total) duration of the consonant. We have calculated the 
averages for closure and explosion phase separately before adding 
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them together, but we have not given the figures here because we did 
not find that they contributed significantly to this discussion. The 
explosion is generally short (and rather weak). 


As stated earlier, t before 1 is reflected by the affricate /¢/, and 
tt in this position coalesces with t (+) s into /t¢/. Our measurements 
clearly show that the affrication phase is of essentially the same 
duration in /t¢/ and /¢/, viz. about 5 cs in both (slightly less for IH 
than for the other persons), as against the short explosions of 2 cs or 
less found in other consonants. At the same time the occlusive portion 
of /t¢/ is considerably longer than a normal segment, so that the total 


duration of /t¢/ closely resembles that of /tt/. Thus the transcriptions 
/¢/ and |14 | seem adequate from a phonetic point of view: the former 


is an affricate of which roughly the last 5 csare taken up by affrica- 
tion, the latter is equal to Ше same affricate preceded Бу the 
homorganic stop /t/. 


3.5.4. Duration of the whole word 


In the preceding sections we have been concerned only with 
the durations of the specific segments under consideration. In the case 
of quantity contrasts (not involving a uvular component) one might, 
however, expect some influence on the remainder of the words. We 
have measured the total duration (minus initial or final consonant) 
and the durations of the single segments of some chosen word pairs, 
see Table VI. This showed no clear pattern, except for the durational 
difference of the contrasting segments. 


Sequences involving an underlying uvular consonant pose а 
more important problem. We have not found any reason to assume 
that the long oral closure hold (whose) existence can be inferred from 
the mingograms) is a succession of two different consonants sharing a 
manner of articulation but differing with respect to point of articula- 
tion (i.e. uvular stop or nasal plus non-uvular stop or nasal) How- 
ever, one might a priori assume that there should be a clearly dis- 
tinguishable *r"-segment of a certain duration before the stop or 
nasal, since this is the way phonetically trained scholars have almost 
invariably transcribed the sequences. We have measured the total 
duration (minus initial or final consonant) and the durations of the 
individual segments of some chosen words with and without under- 
lying r before consonant, see Table VII. The measurements show that 
vowels affected by an underlying uvular are either as long as or slightly 
longer than their non-uvularized counterparts. This tendency is, 
however, very weak indeed, and we cannot decide at present whether 


it is a matter of inherent extra duration of more open types of vowels 
(the uvularized vowels require a more pronounced displacement of the 
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tongue than Ше other vowels, which might account for their tendency 
toward longer duration). At any rate, the total duration of the 
vocalic segment (including the transition to stop or nasal) cannot Бе 
said to bear evidence that it represents a succcession of two segments: 
vowel andr. If one wishes to derive it that way phonologically, the 
underlying r segment must be said to be incorporated phonetically 
into the vowel. It may instead be meaningful to speak of preuvulari- 
zation as a secondary feature of the otherwise assimilated consonant. 


TABLE VI 


Durational relationships of some chosen words. 
Averages of 5 measurements. Scale in cs. 


i p a (k) 
at. pp a (k) 
CCO ВЕ «г: 2.2 5.6 «s га 22.5 
235055254... Мб = 35.7 
ЕР | 5.6 109 6.1 27 6 
4.] а лай = 36.0 
IH 6.7 1255,6 ҮЕ = 25.5 
22,0: 4464 = 42.8 


шепир zorin) рр ОШ) 
шей рр» 2їгєглїррїхїї s Ye) 


CCO 3:9:58/7 151 22015970211 4616 
46 218 602552 86 225605 


(jure По рр сата 
(О u tt u рр una 


cco 4:574 gs 543821 sQ У 
4.5 190 46 175 169 = 62.5 
RP 49 90 48 198 ПОЗА 203 
48-199 49 205 129 Сто 
IH 6.2 8.7 49 252 209 = 65,9 


5.:3:22.3 5,3219: TN 0б 
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TABLE VII 


Durational relationships of some chosen words. 
Averages of 5 measurements. Scale іп cs. 


u pp і (k) 
u rp i (k) 
CCO 5.4 24.7 S oas 356 
6.6 24.7 5.6 ж ‹ 36,9 
ЕР 5.2 26.5 3:2 та и 36,8 
5.4 255 4.9 5721435,9 
ІН 5.1 АУЫ. 60 - 433 
6.5 32.0 6.0 =“ 44.5 
u pp i nnua (q) 
u гр 1 Айша (q) 
ССО 4,9 21.6 9.2 30.9 = 62.6 
3.3 2155 5.5 30.7 =, 63.0 
i u tt u (t) 
RBS, u rt u (t) 
CCO СЗ 45: 69 21.838 60-455 
B3 351, 7.2 22:00 208i 46.3 
RP 59 53 (60 2200505 ыа. 43.5 
IP ы А, АЧАМ АЛИШ. у А „сс. ие 449 
IH ретро “гр PED. 592 
po 5.9 7.1 2995184 547 
га uw. ткн) 
i qq =U Jë; (9) 
CCO па 48 67 214200 A470 
22 1 62 21.294492 = 58.4 
RP Se IDI. 51 214 434 = 46.4 
АТО” 64 2207514 = 62. 
IH EET Ud 7. 259-200 ca 72.1 
ML 23.60 02 2537 E38 = 63.6 
Dx 1 gg. а. Tp ыр 
DoD q а. Ip. ЖЫ) 
И ас, а лро ЕИ 
ССО: 018768, 152 21924: 4.2 : 21.2 114.9 = ` 56.5 
52 158155 9.4,::42, 2007 74:9 = 44.650 
68:156 42 93 4.5 196 26 = 65.6 
ЕР ТЕУ 9] 50 215-440 = 564 
бА КА 90 53 226-448 = 69,4 
6.9 15.5 44 90 5.3 214 4.0 = 66.4 
зс. ы „йн ОНЫД ЕЕ +, ————— 7 И. 
A 84 25.2 23.21050 = 61.0 
ч 23 (6% 7 5752 2261212 2L 71.8 
Ve tage oe 91 54 22.. 69 an 71.5 
L DOS IER pa 
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3.6. Statistical treatment 

Table V presents some specimens of a statistical treatment 
presenting overall ratios and differences. This approach is obviously 
of extremely limited validity since it involves a number of unwar- 
ranted (or contrary – to - fact) assumptions, such as (i) that fora 
given contrast there is а “true” overall figure for the ratio or differ- 
ence as such, (ii) that this can be found from а ‘“‘representative’’ 
sample of occurrences of the contrast, and (iii) that our sets of word 
pairs are such “representative” samples. This they are not very likely 
to be, particularly since the very concept of “representative” is any- 
thing but well - defined in this context. (For this reason we have left 
in a single repetition in RP's set of 18 word pairs with /pp/ versus 
/p/, although it is strictly speaking statistically dubious.) 


The following figures are given for ratios as well as difference: 
(1) mean value of the total set (sample), (2) standard deviation, 
(3) standard error of the mean, and (4) maximum deviation of the 
sample mean from a hypothetical “true” mean estimated with a pro- 
bability of 95 per cent. 

Several of the sets which are not shown in Table V were too 
small for this kind of processing. However, they all show largely 


same tendencies. Some of the information was given in section 3.5.1. 
above. 


4. Conclusion 


As shown in sections. 3.5.1., 3.5.2., апа 3.5.3. the phonetic 
measurements corroborate the assumptions about phonological rules 
made in the beginning of this paper. Firstly itis confirmed to be 
entirely adequate to describe geminates as clusters of two like con- 
sonants. Secondiy clusters with an underlying uvular as the first 
segment behave phonetically as if the first segment is assimilated to 
the second as in other instances of assimilation, except that the feat- 
ure of uluvarity (uvularization) is retained somewhere in the sequ- 
ence. Finally, the complex arising from t(+)t before ior from 
t (+) s can be described as a succession of stop and homorganic fri- 
cative, i.e. when derived from t (+) t it exhibits affrication before i, 


and when derived from t(--)s it exhibits partial assimilation of 
SLO t: 
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FOOTNOTES 


For practical reasons we frequently refer to a slightly modified 
version of the autonomous phonemicization found in such 
works as Swadesh (1946), Bergsland (1955). Slant lines are 
used only with autonomous phonemic notations; abstract re- 
presentations of a generative phonology are given plainly 
when occurring in running text. 


The symbol ris generally used to denote а uvular fricative in 
Eskimo. 


The symbol ¢ denotes a rather advanced affricate. 


The apparent third possibility ts — tt/—i is out of question, 
since it behaves essentially alike before all vowels. 


The presentation in Hill (1958 p. 420-421) is erroneous due toa 
confusion of the symbols used by Swadesh (1946). 


Phenomena not directly relevant to the present paper are dis- 
regarded here. 


For practical reasons we use the straightforward term ‘‘word’’ 
(1. е. phonological word) instead of some other term such as 
*phrase' or ‘‘stretch’’ (Bergsland's term) in referring to such 
complex entities as /qiturnartaannu(w) aq/ ‘a little newborn 
child’. From a phonological point of view, at least, they are 
no less words than such forms as loneliness, regretfully, or 
man - eater in English. 


Positing these segments allow us to refer to syllable number 
on a well - defined basis, 


Bergsland (1955 p. 4) gives the taxonomically more adequate 
formula (C) V (V) [(C) СУ (У) | (С). However, it seems to 
us that the unit within square brackets has no relationship to 
any linguistically significant unit (such as the syllable). We 
therefore prefer the formula given above in spite of the need 
of accompanying restrictional rules. 


A somewhat different presentation is given in Petersen (1970). 


See Ulving (1953), Bergsland (1955), Petersen (1970) for some 
attempts at diachronic and synchronic explanations. 


Also see footnote 13 below. 


Cf. the vowel deletion process in Japanese discussed by McCaw- 


ley. (1968), ры 
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13) Several of the word pairs were suggested by Isak Heilmann or 
Robert Petersen, the rest by one of the authors (JR). Although 
some of the latter examples may be slightly old-fashioned or un- 
usual in some other respect, none of the wordforms were deem- 
ed phonologically aberrant at all. 


14) The devices employed (mingograph, fundamental frequency 
meter, intensity meter, and filters) are conveyed in ARIPUC 
4/1969 (1970), p. II. ff | 


15) Word tokens that were obviously misread were of course ex- 
cluded. The total number of such omissions is very small. 


16) Weare indebted to Mr Jorgen Elgaard Knudsen, mag. scient., 
who has performed the data processing. 
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THE STUDY OF SYNTAX: 


THE GENERATIVE TRANSFORMATIONAL APPROACH TO 
THE STUDY OF THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


by D. Terence Langendoen (The Transatlantic series in Linguistics) 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969 pp. 174. 


Reviewed by: A. P. Andrewskutty 
University of Kerala 


The study of syntax by DTL describes the structure of 
American English within the framework of Transformational Genera- 
tive Grammar. It appears to be a text book for an introductory 
course in Linguistics. The book consists of 8 chapters. There is a 
Bibliography, Glossary, Problems on each chapter and an Index. 


DTL seems to disdain lengthy chapters. His introduction, for 
example is both too brief and too tendentious. He correctly points 
out that the language is never totally manifested by any individual. 
According to DTL language may be defined as ‘the collection of 
sentences that a fluent person would be able to produce or compreh- 
end, had he the time, energy and motivation’. (p.l). Не says ‘not 
everything he will have produced in speech and writing or compreh- 
ended by listening and reading can be considered sentences of his 
language’ (р.1. ff.). But fragment sentences whatever may be the 
reason for their being incomplete, fully satisfy the purpose of a 
sentence if they are comprehended by a fluent speaker. Fragment 
sentences may be considered as versions of full sentences - incomplete 
because of the context ог by transformation. One has to admit that 
a sentence should be a structured unit. It should also convey meaning. 
So a sentence can be defined on the basis of either structure or its 
semantic well formedness. But it is perhaps more useful to define 
sentences on the basis of both its structure and meaning. One can 
even go to the extent of saying that “соте here' when compared to 
‘you come here’ and “Тһе study English because they wanted to’ to 
“Тһеу study English because they wanted to study English' are frag- 
ment sentences. Note that the defenition of sentence as a structured 
string of constituents whose words fall into natural groups runs into 
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difficulties when one starts explaining his language to foreigners. The 
form of a sentence varies according to certain extralinguistic contexts, 
formal and informal. These doubts would indicate that a contextual 
study of sentences may turn out to be fruitful and that the notion of 
wellformedness needs to be explained on the basis of syntactic, semantic 
and other factors (semilinguistic or extralinguistic). А defenition of 
sentence is essential in grammar because it shows how the speaker 
differentiates a sentence from a nonsentence, or grammatical sentence 
from an ungrammatical one. | 


Chapter 2 15 devoted to а brief Investigation of Ше nature of 
linguistic data. In this chapter DTL explains the notions of ambiguity 
and ungrammaticality. He further distinguishes E-ungrammatical 
and internally contradictory sentences. Internal contradiction as well 
as ungrammaticality can be of different types. e.g. the internal 
contradiction of sentences: 


2.4 Paris is the capital city of Sweden Г) 
27 Наггу drank а piece of paper (р. 8) 
2.9 Міѕегу Іоуеѕ сотрапу (р. 8) 


In 2.4 the contradiction is a factual error; in 2.7 it is out of a 
wrong designation of the object for the verb and in 2.9 there may or 
may not be a contradiction in 2.9 it is a matter of interpretation. It is 
also to be understood that the grammaticality of sentences need not 
be interpreted in a single way. Often it is not possible for us to 
pinpoint the ungrammaticality. Consider the following examples 
from DTL p. 9 | 
2.11 * I forced to go along with me 


2.11 is judged as E-ungrammatical because it is felt that 
there is a constituent missing from it when compared to 2.13 
An untimely arrest took place the riot. comparing with, 
An untimely arrest took place during the riot. DTL explains 
that 2.12 is ungrammatical because it is felt to have a constituent 
which it ought not have, comparing with the grammatical sentence 2.94 
2.94 An untimely arrest took place. 
or even, 

]. An untimely arrest started the riot. (fn. 5. p. 9) 

This would show only that different interpretations are possible 
for solving ungrammaticality of sentences but also that the introspec- 
tive judgements have disadvantages. If one allows both interpretations 
the pinpointing of the source of ungrammaticality is not possible. 


This fact should be further examined in the light of anothef 
statement by DTL on p.12: *Not everyone will perceive ambiguity or 
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such sentences as the following (i, e., 2.26...2.29 pp. 12. ff) at first 
sight. Though at times some speakers may not recognize the various 
interpretations possible for ambiguous sentences, they are capable of 
giving assent to the various interpretations of ambiguous sentences, as 
DTL says and ‘no one will deny their ambiguity when the various 
interpretations have been pointed out.’ But this is definitely not so 
for certain types of interpretations. е. g. 2.29 Ralph took my picture 
(p. 12). 2.29 can have more interpretations than those listed by DTL. 
The interpretation 2.35 Ralph photographed the picture belonging to 
me (p. 14) is highly improbable for many speakers of English. We 
cannot say that a fluent speaker is only he who allows all the inter- 
pretations. It is somewhat discouraging to beginners that many of 
the recent text books on Transformational Grammar fail to diagnose 
the ambiguity of sentences satisfactorily. English Transformational. 
Grammar by R. Jacobs and P. Rosenbaum (1968) also suffers from. 
this defect. The oddity of a particular sentence can be determined by 
comparing it with other sentences. It would be a contextual study. 
If oddity of certain sentences can be determined by comparison with 
other sentences internal contradiction is determined on other grounds 
(looking for truth value, designation, imagination etc.,). 


Chapter 3 is intended to provide the. rudiments of the theory 
of Grammar. which the student. of syntax reqire for representing 
sentences in English. Such a theory should be a model of the repre- 
sentation of language in. the mind of the speaker, should indicate 
universal features of languages and should distinguish the human- 
speech from nonhuman communication. 


DTL avoids a lengthy discussion on language acquisition and 
refers to Chomsky (1965), McNeil (1965) and Slobin (1965) for detailed 
discussion. Не presents the idea of innate (intuitive, subconscious) . 
and universal rules possessed by a speaker. One has.to examine howfar 
his analysis as applied to American English correctly represents these 
rules. 

Chapter 3 also includes a statement of the constituent structure 
rules for English. DTLs notion is that these rules can be seriously 
challenged (including rules 3.4 a-d p. 21). The author could һауе 
suggested further reading as he does for several other topics of con- 
troversy. There are furthermore a number of dubious statements in 
this chapter. DTL examine sentences 3,19-3.21 (p.26) | 


3.19 The tree shook. 
3.20 The boy shook the tree. 
3.21 The boy shook. 
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One may question whether it is correct to say that the same NP 
can funetion as both subject and object of the same verb with no 
change in the deep structure relationship between verb and NP. In 
one interpretation atleast 3.20 and 3.21 are the same. DTL says “the 
boy' is the surface subject of 3.20 and.3.21. But what about a possible 
ambiguity of 3.21? It may mean either 

The boy shook himself. or 

Something shook the boy. | 
In the second interpretation “the boy' bétoines: the object and the 
sentence is similar to 3.30 3.19 can be interpreted as 


The tree shook itself (poetic!) 
Something shook the tree. 
as in 3-22 The metal dissolved. (p. 27) as, 


The metal dissolved itself. 
Something dissolved the metal. 


The only difference which can be in these is a feature. difference 
of + agent and agent becomes the subject as well as the. object. 
Nonhuman NPS сап be acted upon by an external agent while human 
being can function as agents. DTL correctly points out the ambiguity 
of 3. 23. innocent looking acid dissolved the metal. (p 27), but. for- 
gets to indicate the ambiguity of 3.25 The chemist dissolved 
the metal with the innocent looking acid (p. 27) For many 
speakers of English 3.25 can mean that acid to Бе either 
that in which the metal dissolved or that with which the metal was 
dissolved. Though it is possible to differentiate the sense of location 
and instrument in certain sentences, sentences like 3.25 have both 
meanings. We can say ‘with’ often indicates both instrumental and 
locative relation. On pp. 28-29 DTL touches on the classification of 
adjectives with verbs referring to Lakoff (1965) butavoids any dis- 
cussion of Ше claim. Не concentrates more on the relationship 
between verbs, adjectives and NPs. 


Chapter 4 ‘The nature of Semantics’ concerns the nature of 
meaning introducing semantic features, selectional restrictions and 
subcategorization rules. The author also talks about the problem 
of reference (the referential index), He starts from the semantic 
characterization proposed by Katz and Fodor (1963) and summarizes 
the important insights from various authors of the period 1963-1957, 
In p. 37 he says ‘there is close relationship between semantic features 
and the nature of the physical world but it would беа mistake to 
identify these features with classes of objects and properties of physi- 
cal world’, and again ‘semantic features do not represent properties 


. 
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ofthe universe but innate properties of human mind itself and the 
human perceptual apparatus, Can we say that properties of human 
mind are not related to the properties of universe? This is ап. 
old philosophical controversy. 


DTL largely resorts to binary features but also alludes to the 
specification of dimensional features. The feature specification is one 
which the analyst thinks is the best for his grammar. At least certain 
lexical features becomes specific only in particular sentence contexts, 
eg. Cousine, Person etc., for which no independent feature specifica- 
tion for sex is possible. One can say there are context free and 
context sensitive features. ‘The semantic representation of lexical 
items, however cannot be effectively studied by examining words only 
in isolation; they must be studied also in terms of the relationship 
they enter into sentences'. This fact often forces one to attribute 
non-inherent features for certain lexical items in specific contexts as 
in the case of 2.9. Misery loves company. (p. 8) Also compare 4.6 
and 4.7 (p. 42) 4.6 Harry drank a lot of foul-smelling stuff. 


4.7 Harry drank mysteries and detective stories. 


DTL faithfully follows the traditional defenition of transitives 
and intransitives refering to the strict subcategorization features 
[-NP] and [- }. But ‘know’ has both the features [ - NP] and [- |. 
There is some contradiction here. The book does not suggest any 
better definition of transitives. In comparing sentences 4.14 The 
bartender made the martini and he drank it (p. 45) 4.13 The bar- 
tender drank the martini and then he made it (p. 45) DTL says 
that 4.13 is contradictory. But any fluent speaker can see other 
possibilities of interpretation by a stretch of imagination. This is 
a further example of more general problem of illustration in Trans- 
formational text books. Writers seem to prefer idiosynchratic and 
obfuscating examples to simpler and more illuminating ones. Consider 
sentences 4.28-4.31 (p. 46 ff) | 


4.28 That man 15 not well. 
4,29 That man is ill. 

4.80 That man is not tall. 
4.31 That man is short. 


What DTL says about them is not convincing since the range of 
values would vary from speaker to speaker with respect to specific 
contexts. In any case 4.28 and 4.29 do not always mean the same. 
4.30 and 4.31 mean the same (to me) though опе can posit a middle 


range of value as the difference between the two. It is also noted 
that speakers interpreted ‘not extreme’ іп 
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4.32 The political ideas of the candidate are not extreme (p. 47) 
and ‘not moderate’ іп 4.33 The politlcal ideas of the candidate are not 
moderate, as ‘moderate’ and ‘extreme’ respectively. The speakers appear 
to ignore the possible interpretation of ‘less moderate’ for 4.32 and 
‘less extreme’ for 4.33. What is the reason for this preference? 
Does it have any relevence with his innate ability to interpret 
sentences ог 15 11 culturally circumscribed? If the grammar 15 герге- 
senting the intuition of the native speaker it cannot by defenition have 
anti-intuitive rules (of interpretation). Interpretation depends on 
intuition. Therefore a difference іп interpretation must stem from a 
difference in intuition. Grammatical intuition needs to be the same 
atleast theoretically for all speakers of language. If we are to allow 
only sets of interpretations as admissible, a part of semantic reasoning 
would fall out of the scope of grammar. So rather than solving 
problems DTL complicates several notions for beginners in syntax. 
. Throughout this chapter the author tries to justify his points with 
ünconvincing examples. aeg 


Deep structure representation of sentence 5.1 (-3.13) and 5.2 
(-3.14) in Fig. 5.1 and Fig. 2 (p. 53) shows the similarity of DTL 
deep structures to those of Jacobs and Rosenbaum 1968. One diffe- 
rence is in the rule of extraposition; J/R have ‘it’ in the deep structure 
while DTL introduces ‘it’ with a replacement rule. DTL gives 
examples like the following in p. 54. 


5.5 It seems that the wind has shifted direction in the last half hour; 
5.7 *That the wind has shifted direction in the last half hour seems. 
DTL says that extraposition must be applied to the structure under- 
lying 5.6, otherwise we may derive 5.7 which is ungrammatical. But 
what about the following sentence? 


The wind seems to have shifted direction in the last half hour. 
There seems to be no question of extraposition. ‘There seems to be 
no meaning dtfference between this sentence and 5.5 because” DTL 


himself admits that 
5:16 It seemed that everyone was satisfied (p. 61) and 


5.17 Everyone. seemed to be satisfied (p. 61) are identical in meaning. 
This 210: indicates that deep structure underlying 5.5 gives identical 
meaning if you apply either extraposition or infinitive clause sepera- 
tion transformations. ‘it’ deletion and extraposition are mutually 
exclusive (see also fn 2 p. 55). J/R in p. 174 (1968) says ‘the extra- 
position transformation is usually optional’. When passive transfor- 
mation is applied, ‘it’ deletion need not be obligatory as in, 
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‘It worries Stephen that Mulligan is reckless’ 
*Stephen is worried by it that Mulligan is reckless ' 


The reviewer feels that the optional obligatory distinction for ‘it’ 
deletion, extraposition and passive transformations have to be 
specifically stated in a text book like this. 


In chapter 5 DTL also discusses relative clause transformation 
of course, with objectionable illustrations. Examine sentences 5.93- 
5.96 in p. 78. 


5.93 Nicholas was a poor czar. 
5.94 Ricky is a colourful cook. 
5.95 Nicholas was a poor individual. 
5.96 Ricky is a good natured cook. 


5.94 means more things than DTL indicates. The attribute ‘colourful’ 
can be with regard to his cookery, dress, behaviour and personality 
(or even his cooked food). DTL says 5.96 means only that Ricky 
is a good natured person who is also a cook. But Ricky can bea 
good natured cook while he can be a bad tempered father, or husband. 
If these are called as mere quibbles, one has to admit atleast, the 
examples are irksome for students who approach syntax with an 
open mind. One can also find unsuitable examples in his discussion of 
symmetric predicates. 


In chapter 6 DTL is greately influenced by Ross, Lakoff and 
Fillmore. This is relatively a complicated chapter for beginners. 
Chapter 7 isexpected to bring out some aspects of the relationship 
between the gramatical structure of sentences and their expression in 
speech and writing. DTL distinguishes between derivation and 
inflection and discusses participles and derivatives. Although he 
admits that the formation of plural nouns is a serious problem, he 
does not give an outright solution. Throughout the previous chapters 
the author avoids discussion on the deep structure status of articles. 
At the end of this chapter (p. 139) he calls it the most difficult of all 
problems of noun morphology. 


Chapter 8 entitled *Why deep and surface structure' is very brief 
and cursory. DTL says that the existance of extraposition transform- 
ation in English explains ‘the need to render certain otherwise inacces- 
sible deep structures accessible’. In the beginning of the chapter he 
indicates ‘there are however, surface structures which, because of 
their complexity, do not permit access to their deep structure'. The 
grammarian is responsible for the positation ofa particular deep 
structure. This may force one to quibble that some of the transfor- 
mations become inevitable because the grammarian simply would like 
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to have it as an operational basis to derive surface structures. If so 
it would inevitably reduce the status of deep structure and make it 
only a convenient basis for the application of transformation rules. 


The author concludes the last chapter indicating the theoretical 
tentativeness of his own formulations, which he says, due to lack of 
specification of the nature of deep structures, the nature of lexicon 
and the representation of semantic content and the validity of certain 
transformational rules. Surely these are the very problems that need 
to be solved for a more penetrating and scientific study of language. 
Subsequent research has begun this work. It may not be possible to 
write an ideal text book on Transformational Grammar untill the 
transformationalists have done more to substantiate many of their 
high claims. 
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INTENSIVE COURSE IN FOUR SOUTH INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


MALAYALAM / KANNADA / TAMIL / TELUGU 


Duration: of the course for each language - four weeks. 


Material: Books prepared by а research team оп the basis of the 
us common vocabulary shared by the four Dravidian Languages. 
-For Telugu and Malayalam the teaching material has been 
published.. For Tamil and Kannada lessons have been 
mimeographed. : 


Fees: Rs. 300/- per candidate per course. The Е. А. С. T., Al- 
| waye has contracted with the Department of Linguistics for 
training its Sales Officers for a period of three years and 
has advanced Rs. 35,000/ for installing a Language Labor- 

atory. 


Comments of Experts: 


‘We place on record the pioneering efforts made by the 
Kerala University in simplifying the teaching of Kannada’ 
(7-9-1970) R. C. Hiremath: Panel Chairman. 


‘We are most satisfied with the performance in Telugu’ 
(2-6-1971) G. J. Somayaji, Panel Chairman. 


‘The method adopted namely the utilization of commonness 
is quite scientific and it has proved its success. The hand- 
writing was uniformly excellent. Oral and written composi- 
tions were commendable. Comprehension was also very 
good. Reading was also good. The Instructors have to be 
congratulated on the ѕиссеѕѕ., (1-10-1971) T. P. Meenakshi- 
sundaran, Panel Chairman. 
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The Secretary 
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